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PREFACE 

Six hundred years have passed since the death of Dante 
Alighieri, yet today all the literary world is paying homage to 
his memory. Dante will ever be remembered as the autholr of 
the Divina Commedia, one of the masterpieces of world liter- 
ature. I regard the present day as singularly opportune for 
the consideration of Dante's political doctrines. In perusing his 
works one is struck by the fact that he ardently desired peace,he 
longed for universal peace and advocated the establishment of 
a universal empire, which would prevent wars and assure man- 
kind the blessings of continued peace. Dante taught that all men 
had one nature, that they had one end, and that this end is 
happiness. Dante was, so to speak, a prophet gazing into the 
nebulous future, and with hope in the mysterious ways of the 
Divine Providence, fortelling an institution which would so 
regulate the affairs of mankind that the universal brotherhood 
of men might become an accomplished fact. 

The greatest war of all history has but recently been termi- 
nated and after this lamentable experience mankind has decided 
to enter on some course which would prevent the recurrence of 
such a catastrophe. The League of Nations is now a historical 
fact, and irrespective of whether it shall live or not, we cannot 
but observe that humanity has never more seriously approached 
the realization of the ideals of the great Florentine than in the 
present time. And for this reason, I believe that one can pay no 
greater tribute nor render greater homage to the memory of 
Dante than by drawing attention to his efforts in behalf of 
universal peace and the universal brotherhood of mankind. 
Animated and inspired by this purpose I offer this study of 
Dante 's political philosophy with the hope that it will in a modest 
measure contribute to the better understanding and a fuller 
appreciation of the genius of one of the greatest men and one of 
the most sincere friends of the human race. 

(7) 



8 The Poutical Philosophy of Dante Alighieri 

The text I have used in the preparation of this work is that 
of Moore, Oxford, 1904. In quoting the Divina Commedia I 
have availed myself exclusively of Longfellow 's beautiful trans- 
lation. The translations of excerpts from the other works of 
Dante I have credited to the various translators; those not 
credited to others I acknowledge as my own. Concerning the 
bibliography I must state that I only give those works which I 
have studied, read, consulted, to which I have referred, or which 
I have found in any way helpful to me in the preparation of 
this work, 

J. J. Rolbiecki. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The study of the political philosophy of Dante has a par- 
ticular value when we consider that Dante was one of the most 
learned men of his time, and that he, to a large extent, re- 
flects the thought of his age. We must also remember that Dante 
was not only a deep student of political science, but, for a time, 
a practical statesman, engaged in guiding the destinies of his 
native city, Florence. Moreover the study of Dante's political 
theories has an added attraction today on account of his ad- 
vocating a super-state or world empire for the purpose of 
establishing and maintaining universal peace. 

The aim of the present work is to give a brief survey of 
Dante's political philosophy. In particular it aims at showing 
Dante's plan of a universal empire and in demonstrating that 
he was not in favor of absolute monarchy, as some writers have 
asserted, but rather of unity of government. Finally it purposes 
to bring out the striking fact that Dante was a believer in the 
sovereignty of the people and that he regarded the rulers as 
ofBcials and servants of the people. 

The documents from which I cull Dante's political doc- 
trines are his own works and the method I have adopted is to 
let Dante speak for himself ; that is to say, that I quote Dante, 
giving both the original and the English translation, and com- 
ment upon and explain the text. Thus the reader is enabled to 
get a better insight into the teachings of Dante, and to place his 
own estimate both on Dante's doctrine and on the present 
writer's interpretation and appreciation of it. 

Dante's most important political treatise is the work entitled 
**De Monarchia". It is written in the Latin language in use 
in his day. We do not know when Dante composed this work. 
Some hold that it was written before 1300. Others believe that 
it was written at the time of the emperor Henry VII 's march 
into Italy, hence about the year 1312. Finally some Dante 
scholars think that the treatise was written still later, toward 

(11) 



12 The Poutical Philosophy of Dante Alighieri 

the end of Dante's life. At all events the time of the composi- 
tion of this work remains unknown, and it is not for us to enter 
into this controversy. The work is divided into three books and 
these again into chapters, Mit the division into chapters is not 
to be attributed to Dante himself. Another work which contains 
some of Dante's political doctrines is the ''Convito" or Banquet, 
written in Italian. The work is incomplete; Dante wrote only 
the first four treatises. The **De Vulgari Eloquentia" is rather 
a philological treatise, but it is often helpful in illustrating 
Dante's politics. It also is incomplete; we have only two books 
written in Latin. The **Divina Commedia" is of course in- 
valuable in understanding Dante's political theories. Among 
the *'Canzoni" of Dante there are also some references to 
political science. The letters of Dante would be very helpful 
in the study of his political philosophy, but I have not referred 
to them at all, for, although a few of them are probably au- 
thentic, none have been proven to be certainly authentic. 

However, Dante's political philosophy is not entirely 
original. If we wish to find the ultimate sources of his teaching 
we must go back to Plato and Aristotle, to Cicero and Augustine, 
and also to Aquinas. Moreover contemporary publicists con- 
siderably influenced Dante, but it is difficult and often im- 
possible to determine the extent of the influence exerted by them. 
Nevertheless it must be admitted that Dante's De Monarchia 
betrays a high degree of originality and compares very favor- 
ably with similar contemporary publications. In fact it is 
commonly regarded as superior to them, consequently it com- 
mands more attention and consideration. It should be noted that 
Dante's political doctrine is largely speculative. H e writes le ss 
about what is, and more about what ought to be, that is, his 
teaching's tTieoreticaLaniiGfoalistic. It is more speculative thari 
descriptive and practical, hence I call it political philosophyA 
Dante seeks the primal origin and the ultimate end of man, of 
the state, of law, of power and describes an ideal state ; thus we 
see that his politics merits the name of political philosophy. 

Dante's political theories must have been tinged by his 
philosophy, hence it is not out of place briefly to consider the 
character of his philosophy. Dante's knowledge is truly uni- 
versal, he sought it everywhere, and obtained it from all sources 
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at his disposal. That these sources were as varied as they were 
numerous we glean from his Convito, which was intended to 
be a sort of a popular encyclopedia. 

Lowell writes: *'The Convito gives us a glance into Dante's 
library. We find Aristotle (whom he calls the philosopher, the 
master) cited seventy-six times; Cicero, eighteen; Albertus 
Magnus, seven; Boethius, six; Plato (at second hand), four; 
Aquinas, Avicenna, Ptolemy, the Digest, Lucan, and Ovid, three 
each; Virgil, Juvenal, Statins, Seneca, and Horace, twice each; 
and Algazzali, Alfrogan, Augustine, Livy, Orosius, and Homer 
(at second hand), once".^ This alone would indicate that Dante 
was a sort of eclectic, and in reality he is sometimes called a 
christian eclectic. <Asin Palacios^ agrees with Nardi' that Dante 
occupies a middle position between Thomism and the philosophy 
of Avicenna and Averroes.* Now it must be admitted that Dante 
was profoundly influenced by the writings of the Arabian phil- 
osophers, that he was an eclectic, that he had his personal 
philosophy, yet if one were to decide which philosophy exerted 
the greatest and most permanent influence on Dante, I believe 
that it would be the scholastic philosophy of the great doctors 
of the thirteenth century and through them the Aristotelian. 
I think that Ozanam's* statement that the doctrines of Dante 
bear the trace of the ascendancy which St. Thomas and St. 
Bonaventure obtained over him, remains true.* Of course I do 



^Literary Essays, vol. IV, p. 125. 

*La Escatologia Musulmana en le Divina Gomedia. Madrid, 1919. p. 333. 

*8igieri di Brabante nella Dlv. Com. e le fonti della fU. di Dante 
(Bivista di fil. neoscolastica, 1911-1912). 

^asta ahora se habla creldo que Dante t\x6 un fil6sofo exdusivamente 
tomista; pero Nardi, merced a una escnipulosa revisi6n de los teztos 
danteseos, cotejados con los de otros escol&sticos de filiaci6n neoplat6nica 
y eon los sistemas de Avicena y Averroes, ha demostrado que Dante, en 
el conflicto entre la filosofla fi.rabe-neoplat6nica de estos pensadores y la 
teologia cristiana, adopt6 una actitud fidelstica o mistica, recurriendo a 
las ensefianzas de la fe para evitar las dudas nacidas de aquel conflicto. 
Oraeias a esta actitud, Dante, lejos de ser tomista incondicional, es un 
eseolistico, pero ocl^ctico^ que, sin seguir a ning^ maestro en particular, 
acepta de todos los pensadores, antiques j medio vales, cristianos j 
musulmanes, ideas j teorfas, para fundirlas en un sistema personal que, 
ocupando un t6rmino medio entre el tomismo j el avicenismo-averroSsta, 
me aproxima a este Ultimo m&s que a aqu61 en un gran numero de 
problemas. 

*Dante et la Philosophie Catholique au Treizi^me Si^de. Paris, 1845. 
p. 217. 

*Ainfli les doctrines de Dante me peuvent manquer d'oifrir la trace 
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not wish to minimize the influence of the Arabs on Dante's think- 
ing, but I simply wish to state that in my estimation the 
scholastics more powerfully influenced Dante's thought. Finally, 
we must note that Augustine and through him Plato notably 
influenced Dante's thought in general and to some extent his 
political philosophy. 



de 1 'ascendant qu'avaient pris sur lui les deux principaux maitres (saint 
Thomas D'Aquin et saint Bonaventure) de son ^poque, rcpr^sentants 
eux-m^mes de tout ce qu'il y avait eu de plus sage et de plus pur dans 
la scolastique ant^rieure. 



CHAPTER I 
The Poutical. Condition of Europe in Dante's Age 

The political philosophy of Dante is, indeed, to an extent, 
speculative, yet it is intimately connected with the political con- 
dition of Europe existing in his lifetime. Dante seeks to remedy 
the defects of contemporary statesmanship, he offers solutions 
for the numerous problems which confronted those guiding the 
political destinies of Europe, and he presents a program which, 
he believes, will pacify Europe and insure the steady progress 
of all mankind. It is obvious then, that in order to understand 
and properly appreciate Dante's political theories, it is necessary 
to become acquainted with the political condition of Europe in 
his day. 

Firstly, it should be noted that both the empire and the 
political power of the papacy were waning, particularly after, 
the death of Boniface VIII and Henry VII. The ascendancy of 
the church began during the pontificate of Gregory VII (1073- 
1085) who succeeded in reforming the church and in raising its 
l>ower and authority. This work was caried on by his successors. 
The war of the Investitures was ended by the Concordat of 
Worms where the freedom of appointment to ecclesiastical 
offices was recognized, and the undue interference of the tem- 
poral power was curbed. The struggle between the papacy and 
the empire became sharper with the rise of the house of Hohen- 
staufen. Conrad III, the first of the Hohenstaufens, became 
emperor in 1138, and it was during his reign that the celebrated 
cries of **\Velf !" and **Weiblingen!" were heard for the first 
time at the battle of Weinsberg in 1140, where Welf VI was 
defeated. These cries became Guelfo and Ghibellino in Italy 
and resounded on the battlefields of Europe for many centuries. 
In Italy the various factions, adopting these names, were to work, 
great havoc, even after the power of the German emperors was 
broken. Dante himself was to be drawn into those factions which 
so devastated his beloved city of Florence and embittered his 
own life. 

(15) 
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16 The Poutical Philosophy op Dante Aughieri 

Frederick I Barbarossa was crowned by Pope Hadrian IV 
in Rome, in 1155, but before that he consents to hold the papal 
stirrup. The popes' political power increased as they aided the 
Lombard cities in their conflict with Frederick I, who, although 
he destroyed Milan and supported antipopes against Alexander 
III, was finally defeated by the pope and the Lombard League 
at Legnano in 1176. In 1183 the Lombard cities became prac- 
tically independent of the empire. Henry VI the son and 
successor of Frederick I, threatened the papacy from both north 
and south, since by his marriage with Constance he controlled 
Naples and Sicily, but his death in 1197 prevented the carrying 
out of his plans against the popes. Under Innocent III (1198- 
1216) the church attained the greatest political power in its 
history. Innocent at first supported the Welf Otto of Brunswick 
against Philip of Hohenstauf en, brother of Henry VI, but later, 
when Otto the Welf became Ghibelline in his attitude toward the 
church. Innocent lent his aid to Frederick, the son of Henry VI, 
who dethroned Otto and thus became emperor as Frederick II. 
However, Frederick II soon turned against Innocent III. The 
contest between the Ghibellines headed by Frederick II, and the 
Guelphs headed by such popes as Gregory IX (1227-1241) and 
Innocent IV (1243-1254) continues until the death of Frederick 
II in 1250. Frederick was a continual danger to the popes, 
since he possessed the south of Italy and Sicily. The popes gave 
every aid possible to the north Italian cities in their struggle 
against Frederick, and it was at this time that the Guelph and 
Ghibelline parties so barbarously ravaged Italy. It should also 
be noted here that it was in the beginning of the thirteeneh cen- 
tury that the names Guelph and Ghibelline began to be used in 
Italy. However, Frederick met defeat before his death and suc- 
cumbed in the struggle against the church. 

Conrad IV, who succeeded his father Frederick II, con- 
tinued the fight against the papacy and the Italian cities. After 
the death of Conrad IV in 1254, Manfred tried to hold Italy for 
the empire, but he was defeated and killed by Charles of Anjou 
in the battle of Benevento in 1266. The last heir of the proud 
House of Hohenstaufen, Conradin, son of Frederick II, was de 
feated by Charles of Anjou at Tagliacozzo in 1268 and beheaded 
in Naples the same year. Thus the bloody strife between the 
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I>apac7 and the empire resulted in the triumph of the papacy 
and the loss of Italy to the empire. Henry VII (1308-1313)^ 
attempted to regain Italy for the empire but he failed signally. 
It must be admitted that although the popes won in their 
struggle against the empire, yet their power was steadily de- 
clining since the pontificate of the great Innocent III. Boniface 
VIII (1294-1303) was the last great pope to recover the former*- 
power and glory of the papacy, but he failed in the struggle 
against Philip the Fair whose armed bands captured the pontiff 
at Anagni, where he also died in 1303. His successor Clement V 
removed the papal residence to Avignon, and thus began the 
period of the Babylonian captivity for the popes which lasted 
from 1305 to 1376. 

Turning now to consider Italy in Dante's lifetime we find 
that it was divided into parties and sections fighting among them- 
selves. The division into Guelph and Ghibelline parties and 
factions continued, although the contest between the papacy and 
the empire had long been terminated. Contestants in sangui- 
nary family feuds called themselves Guelphs and Ghibellines and 
plunged Italy into a veritable orgy of internecine warfare which 
Dante deplores and bewails in his Divine Comedy: 

"Ah! servile Italy, grief's hostelry! 
A ship without a pilot in a great tempest ! 
No Lady thou of Provinces, but brothel! 
^ That noble soul was so impatient, only 
At the sweet sound of his own native land, 
To make its citizens glad welcome there; 
And now within thee are not without war 
The living ones, and one doth gnaw the other 
Of those whom one wall and one fosse enclose ! 
Search, wretched one, all round about thy shores 
Thy seaboard, and then look within thy bosom. 
If any part of thee enjoyeth peace!" 

Purg. VI, 76-87.^ 

The northern cities got rid of imperial authority, they succeeded 
in emancipating themselves from the oppression of the feudal 



^''Alii serva Italia, di dolore ottello, 
Nave sensa noechiere in gran tempetta. 
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lords, they founded urban democracies, yet they fell under the 
yoke of various petty tyrants, such as the della Torre in Milan, 
Alberto Scotto in Piacenza, Alberie of Treviso, in Ferrara Azzo, 
and in Verona and Padua the bloodthirsty Ezzelino.* Hence 
Dante sings: 

**For all the towers of Italy are full 

Of tyrants, and becometh a Marcellus 

Each peasant churl who plays the partisan/' 

Purg. VI, 124-126.* 
We see then that Italy in Dante's time was hopelessly partitioned 
into numerous principalities. In northern Italy we find numer- 
ous families in control, also the democratic republic of Florence 
and the oligarchy of Venice. In central Italy there were the 
Papal States which were recognized by the German emperor, 
Rudolph of Hapsburg, in 1278. In southern Italy the kingdom 
of Naples was retained by the house of Anjou, but Sicily was 
taken by Peter of Aragon after the bloody Sicilian Vespers of 
1282. The Middle Ages were vanishing and with them the unity 
of Europe. New nationalities were asserting themselves, par- 
ticularly the powerful kingdom of France. Dante himself was 
creating the wonderful Tuscan language by his Italian works, 
founding the Italian nationality and, in a certain measure, pre- 
paring the way for the ultimate unification of Italy. 

Passing now to the condition of Florence in Dante's time 
we shall scan the history of Florence from the beginning of the 
renowned division into the Guelph and Ghibelline parties until 
Dante's death. Davidsohn^® regards the murder of Buondel- 
monte as the origin of the Guelph and Ghibelline parties in 



Non donna di provincie, ma bordello I 
Quell' anima gentil fu cosi presta, 
Sol per lo dolce suon della sua terra, 
Di fare al eittadin suo quivi festa; 
Ed ora in te non stanno senza ^erra 
Li vivi tuoi, e I'un I'altro si rode 
Di quei che un muro ed una fossa serra. 
Cerca, misera, intomo dalle prode 
Le tue marine, e poi ti guarda in seno 
Se alcuna parte in te di pace gode." 

*Cf. Scartazzini. Dante Alighieri. Biel, 1869. p. 25. 
•*'Chh le eitUk d Italia tutte piene 
Son di tiranni, ed un Marcel diventa 
Ogni villan che parteggiando viene." 
''Forschungen zur Geschichte von Florenz. Berlin, 1908. IV. 
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Florence. This murder oceured in 1216, by ordinary reckoning, 
and not in 1215, according to the Florentine style.*^ The murder 
was commonly said to have been committed on Easter Sunday, 
yet as Davidsohn shows^^ according to the death records of the 
church of Santa Reparata, it was committed on Easter Monday, 
hence on April 11, 1216. That the event of Buondelmonte's 
murder is to be considered the occasion of the origin pf the 
Guelph and Ghibelline factions in Florence, Davidsohn relying 
on historical documents, regards as a well established fact.^^ 

The killing of Buondelmonte was an act of revenge, for 
Buondelmonte, a young nobleman of Florence, spurned a 
daughter of the Amidei family by breaking his pledge on the 
day preceding his marriage, and taking to wife a daughter of 
the house of the Donati. The Amidei and their friends planned 
vengeance and carried it out by killing Buondelmonte. Florence 
was immediately thrown into a state of confusion by the partis- 
ans of Buondelmonte who called themselves Guelphs and those of 
the Amidei and Uberti who where called Ghibellines. The 
Guelphs were later called the party of the church and the 
Uhibellines the supporters of the empire. From Florence the 
two parties spread throughout Tuscany and into Lombardy and 
Romagna. There were two or more parties in every city, who 
called themselves Guelphs or Ghibellines, although they were 
only engaged in frequently occuring sanguinary family feuds. 
They were not concerned about either the church or the empire^ 
but they often sided with the contending forces of the church or 
the empire, in the hope of thus more surely overcoming their 
local adversaries. That the Buondelmonte and Amidei factions 
should have assumed the names of Guelph and Ghibelline, can 
probably be explaii\ed by the fact that Eberhard of Lautem, the 
governor of Otto IV in Tuscany, deserted Otto IV whose forces 



"Cf. Davidsohn, op. cit., IV, 52. 

"op. cit., IV, 53. 

""Sowohl die Ghronisten (Pseudo-Brunetto, Villani, Dino Compagni), 
wie die Dichter (Dante, Fazio degli Uberti) machen den Mord dea 
Buondelmonte znm Ausgangspunkt der Florentincr Partciung. Eine so 
sieher auftretende Tradition ware schon an sich zu respektieren, zumal 
ware auf Dantes Zeugnis grosstes Gewicht zu Icgen. Da aber der sehr 
ansfiihrliclie Hauptbericht (Pseudo-Brunetto Latini), der eben dies zum 
Inhalt hat, durch die Urkunden seine vollste Bestatigung findet, muss 
die historische Wahrheit jener Uberlieferung als erwiesen angesehen 
werden." Davidsohn, op. cit., IV, 55-56. 
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were shattered at the battle of Bouvines by Philip Augustus of 
France, and espoused the cause of Frederick II. This defection 
from the Guelph Otto IV probably happened about 1215, hence 
about the time of Buondelmonte's murder. Thus the factions 
resulting from this crime took the names of Guelph and Ghibel- 
line already well known in Germany.^* 

The Guelphs usually had the upper hand until their ex- 
pulsion from the city in 1248 by the Ghibellines, supported by 
Frederick II. The emperor naturally was interested in con- 
trolling the very important and rich city of Florence. Soon 
after that, namely in 1250, the first democratic revolution took 
place and a new constitution was framed. By this constitution 
of the prinio popolo the power of the Ghibelline nobility was 
greatly curbed. A new organization, at the head of which was 
the capitano del popolo and his council of twelve elders or 
anziani, controlled the legislative and executive power of the 
city. The podestd was still nominally the head of the city, and 
in his hands was placed the supreme judicial power. Both the 
podestd and the capitano del popolo represented the republic in 
its external relations. This new constitution assured the people 
a voice in the government. 

The Guelphs, who had been banished in 1248, returned to 
Florence in 1251. In 1258 the Ghibellines were expelled from 
Florence. However, they returned in force after the celebrated 
battle of Montaperti in 1260. In this battle the Ghibellines 
allied with the Sienese and assisted by Manfred were victorious. 
The result of this victory was that the Ghibelline faction gained 
control over Tuscany and its principal city, Florence. The Guel- 
phs precipitately evacuated Florence. However, the Ghibellines 
were not to remain long in Florence. After Manfred's defeat 
and death at the battle of Benevento in 1266 they were again 
driven from Florence. After Conradin's defeat at Tagliacozzo 
and his execution in 1268, the Guelph party became supreme not 
only in Florence and Tuscany, but in all Italy. Still the party 
strife continued in Tuscany. Pope Gregory X attempted to 
•effect a reconciliation between the Guelphs and the Ghibellines 
in Florence in 1273. But the Ghibellines were again expelled 



*K3f . Davidsohxi, op. cit., IV, 56. 
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and the efforts of the pope remained ineffective.^' Cardinal 
Latino Fran^pani finally succeeded in establishing peace in 
Florence in 1280 and in effecting certain changes in the con- 
stitution of the republic. The work of Cardinal Latino was 
shortlived, however. For in 1282 the people, fearing the nobles, 
particularly those of the Ghibelline faction, did away with the 
council of the fourteen established by Cardinal Latino, and 
introduced the office of Priors. There were six of these, one for 
each sixth part of the city. They were to be elected from the 
seven superior guilds. Thus the political power of Florence 
passed into the hands of the wealthier and more prominent 
families of the bourgeoisie. This was really an unbloody revo- 
lution and a victory for the democratic burghers of Florence. 

The city now enjoyed internal peace for many years and 
consequently prospered. These were happy and festive days for 
the wealthy city of Florence. The Guelphs now controlled 
entire Tuscany with the exception of Arezzo and Pisa which 
were Ghibelline strongholds. Florence at the head of the Tuscan 
Ouelph League was in a state of war with the Ghibellines of 
Arezzo in 1288, but a decisive battle was not fought until the 
following year 1289, when Florence and her allies completely^ 
crushed the Ghibellines of Arezzo and their allies in the noted 
battle of Campaldino, in which Dante also took part. One result 
of this victorious campaign was the considerable strengthen- 
ing of the position of the Guelph nobility, towards whom the 
rich bourgeoisie or popolo grasso was friendly disposed.^* 

This, however, led to another popular movement in Florence 
under the leadership of Giano della Bella, and another change 
in the constitution of the republic in favor of the lower classes, 
the popolo minuto. In 1293 Giano della Bella succeeded in en- 
acting the celebrated Ordinamenti di CHiLstizia which practically 
excluded the nobles from any share in the government. It was 
customary hitherto for the nobles nominally to become mem- 
bers of some guild in order to take part in the political life of 
the city and become eligible for the office of prior. According 
to this new legislation, however, only those could share in the 
government who really practised some trade, thereby the ex- 
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elusion of the nobles from the government was assured. There 
were also various other provisions of the law directed against 
the nobles. In order that this new legislation might be truly 
effective a new office was established. This new official was the 
Oonfaloniere di Ouistizia, who was really chief of a police force 
of one thousand foot soldiers. The nobles were infuriated and 
by various machinations finally succeeded in banishing Giano 
della Bella in 1295, and in mitigating the new constitution, 
insomuch that nominal membership in some guild was sufficient 
for political franchise and eligibility to office. It was this toning 
down of the law which enabled Dante, a member of a noble 
Guelph family, to become a member of the physicians and 
apothecaries guild, and hence take part in the political life of his 
native city and eventually to become one of the priors.^^ 

Florence was soon to experience the misery and suffering 
consequent upon a new division into two different warring 
factions, namely the Bianchi and the Neri, the Whites and the 
Blacks. The origin of the strife between the two rival parties 
has often been ascribed to a brawl between some of the follow- 
ers of the Donati and of the Cerchi families in Florence, on the 
occasion of the Calendimaggio or May festival on May 1, 1300. 
However, as Davidsohn shows,^' the two rival factions already 
existed. Corso Donati, a scion of an ancient but impoverished 
family, married an heiress of the wealthy Cerchi family con- 
trary to the wishes of the members of that family, and then 
sought by unjust means to deprive his mother-in-law of her 
wealth, particularly through the instrumentality of the podesta, 
Monfiorito, who seems to have been but a tool in the hands of 
the criminally ambitious Corso Donati. Monfiorito, however, was 
deprived of his office in 1299, hence Corso Donati and his follow- 
ers were also dispossessed of their political influence. We see 
then that the rivalry between the Donati and the Cerchi 
already existed before the bloody May festival of the year 
1300. Thus when a contemporaneous feud between the Can- 
cellieri Neri and the Cancellieri Bianchi in Pistoja assumed 
more serious proportions, the Donati party in Florence was ready 
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to espouse the cause of the Neri of Pistoja, and the Cerchi of 
Florence that of the Pistojan Bianchi faction. It is to be noted 
that these two new political parties were composed of Guelph 
nobles, for the Ghibelline party was practically non-existent. 
Soon, however, not only the nobles but the entire populace of 
Florence was divided into Whites and Blacks. 

We observe then that in 1300 Florence was in a state of ^ 
civil war, with the Whites in control of the government of the 
city. When Pope Boniface VIII sent Cardinal Acquasparta as 
peacemake to Florence in 1300, his overtures were refused by 
the ruling White party, who, since they opposed the papacy, 
were called the Ghibellines, whereas the Neri, favoring the in- 
tervention of the pope was called the Guelphs. Dante was one 
of the priors of Florence in 1300, and his term of office was the 
period of two months, from the 15th of June to the 15th of 
August. It should be observed that the negotiations with the 
Pope's legate were not broken during Dante's term of office, 
for Cardinal Acquasparta did not leave Florence until about 
the end of September, placing the city under an interdict.^* We 
see then that Dante was one of the Guelph nobles who belonged 
to the White party which at this time ruled Florence. 

The Pope now invited Charles of Valois to mediate be- 
tween the two factions and restore order in Florence. He*'' 
entered Florence in 1301. He was to be impartial, but after he 
entered the city and gained control over it, he favored the 
Blacks and Corso Donati. Florence became the scene of blood- 
shed, pillage, and arson. Thenceforth the Blacks maintained 
their supremacy. Many of the Whites were put to death and 
their property was confiscated, and all other prominent Whites 
were banished, among whom was Dante. He was never to see 
his native city again. The exiled Whites now sided with the ^ 
Ghibellines, who made attempts to take Florence by force of 
arms and almost succeeded in 1304. When Henry VII attempt- 
ed to regain Italy for the empire, the banished Whites and 
Ghibellines rallied to his support, hoping to break the power of 
the Blacks who formed a Tuscan Guelph League in opposition 
to the emperor. But the unfortunate emperor did not succeed 
in his undertaking, and his untimely death in 1313 was a 
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terrible blow for the exiles and particularly for Dante who had 
so enthusiastically hailed the coming of Henry. Pisa now be- 
^comes the stronghold of the Whites and Ghibellines. In 1314, 
under the lead of Uguccione della Faggiuola, they captured 
Lucca. Still they could not capture Florence, which placed it- 
self under the protection of king Robert of Naples. In 1315 
Uguccione della Faggiuola gained a brilliant victory over the 
Florentines. This was the occasion of sentencing the exiled 
Dante and his sons to death by beheading. The bitter struggle 
between the rival factions continued in northern Italy, but 
Dante had severed connection with parties long before his 
death, which occured in 1321. With this event we conclude 
this brief sketch of the turbulent history of Florence in Dante's 
time. 



CHAPTER II 

The PounoAL Literature of Dante's Time 

In order that one may better understand Dante's contri- 
bution to the political literature of the turbulent period in which 
he lived, it is necessary to give a brief sketch of the writings 
of contemporary publicists. As might be expected Dante was 
not the only one interested in government and the politics of 
the day. There were many others besides Dante who wrote on 
politics, and who held views similiar to his, or took positions 
diametrically opposed to that of the author of the De Monarchia. 
The contest of the papacy with the empire and the kings of 
Prance, and the rivalry between France and the empire gave 
rise to political treatises which reflect the tenets of the adherents 
of those three great powers. Therefore the political writings of 
Dante's time may conveniently be divided into three classes, 
according as they are written in favor of the popes, the empire, 
or the kings of France. 

One of the most important political writers of the thirteenth 
century, and one who profoundly influenced Dante's theories, 
was St. Thomas Aquinas. He was impartial and objective in his 
writings. He did not engage in strife with others, and hence he 
in not to be included among the polemical writers on politics. 
The political philosophy of St. Thomas is to be found in his 
Summa Theologica, in his Contra Gentes, in his commentaries 
on the Politics of Aristotle, but particularly in his work De 
Regimine Principum, This work consists of four books of which 
only the first is certainly authentic. The second book, or at least 
a notable portion of it, is also attributed to St. Thomas, while the 
last two books are commonly ascribed to a disciple of St. Thomas, 
Ptolemy of Lucca. St. Thomas, following Aristotle, holds that 
it is natural for man to live in society and even necessary for 
his welfare and progress.^® Man is endowed with reason which 
must have some aim or purpose, and which is to guide man as 
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a pilot guides a ship to port.^^ Man is capable of communicating 
with his fellow men by means of articulate speech and this 
especially shows that man is destined to live in organized 
society. The most important social group is the family. Civil 
society is the complement of domestic society. The aim of or- 
ganized civil society is the common good. The government of 
the state is good if it fulfills its purpose, namely, provides for 
the common welfare. If it does not tend towards that end it is 
unjust, and often it may be truly tyrannical. Tyranny is the 
worst form of government, for it tends towards the advantage 
of the one who governs, and not that of all or the common good. 
St. Thomas discusses the merits of the various forms of govern- 
ment and manifests a certain preference for the government of 
one, rather than that of the many. He likens the king to the 
soul of man which should rule him, and to God who is the one 
ruler of the universe. However, he by no means condemns either 
democratic or oligarchic, or aristocratic forms of government, 
provided they tend towards unity of peace, moral good, and the 
material welfare of all in the community. St. Thomas plainly 
declares himself in favor of some elective form of government, 
by which all can in a certain measure participate in it.^* He is 
in favor of all taking some part in their government, for thus 
peace is preserved; ^*Ut omnes aUqiiam partem hdbeant in prin- 
cipatu: per hoc enim cons&rvatvr pax populi",^^ St. Thomas 
probably wrote his part of the De Regimine Principum about 
1266.** Ptolemy of Lucca probably finished his part of the 
work in 1274 or 1275. He writes that all power is ultimately 
derived from Qod and depends on Him.*' He maintains that 
the popes, representing the spiritual power, interfered in the 
affairs of the secular power, when the representatives of that 
power abused their position and became tyrants, hence only 
ratione delicti of the temporal power. Hence he allows the spir- 
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itual power an indirect authority over temporal affairs, but not 
a direct authority. He holds that the spiritual power is in a 
certain sense superior to the temporal power, inasmuch as the 
soul is superior to the body. He mentions the empires of the 
Assyrians, Persians, Macedonians and Romans, and finally the 
Christian Empire which owes its historical origin to the popes. 
He says the empire was transferred from the Greeks to the Ger- 
mans by the popes, and points out that the mode of election of 
the emperors was determined by the papacy. 

Jordanus, a canon of Osnabriick, wrote about the year 1280 
a work in favor of the German emperors, entitled Tractatus 
Magistri de Praerogativa Romani Imperii.^^ The author admits 
the theory of the transference of the empire by the popes. 
He claims for Germans Trojan ancestry and believes that 
Charlemagne was related to the Greek emperors. He attempts 
to trace back the establishment of the mode of election of the 
emperor to Charlemagne. He does all this to lessen or minimize 
the historical dependence of the emperors on the papacy. An- 
other work favorable to the emperors was that of an unknown 
author written perhaps about 1300, entitled Tractattis de 
Aetatibus Ecclesiae. 

However the papacy also had its defenders prominent 
among whom was Aegidius Romanus, a monk of the Augustinian 
order. He was a disciple of St. Thomas in Paris. He was appoint- 
ed tutor to Philip (Philip IV), the son of Philip III king of 
France.*^ It was for the benefit of his illustrious pupil that he 
wrote, before 1288, a work entited De Regindne Principum. 
His teaching is quite similiar to that of St. Thomas. He holds 
that the state originates by the association of families and cities. 
A family may increase in numbers until it becomes a village, 
then a city, and finally a kingdom. Or cities originating from 
different families and villages may unite to form a kingdom or 
state. The aim of the state is the common good. He prefers the 
monarchical form of government, for unity and peace are best 
preserved under that form. He manifests his predilection for a 
hereditary rather than elective monarchy.** However, the worst 
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form of govemment is tyranny, for it is directly opposed to the 
aim of the state, the common good. In 1294 he wrote a work 
entitled Be Renuntiatione Papae written in favor of Pope Celes- 
tine V who abdicated that year. Probably in the year 1302 he 
wrote another book entitled De Ecdesiastica Potesiate, which is 
remarkably similar to the celebrated bull Unam Sanctum of Boni- 
face VIII. This bull must be included in the list of noted 
political writings of Dante's time. In his De Ecdesiastica Potes- 
tate Aegidius shows himself a zealous defender of the pope and 
an antagonist of his former pupil, Philip the Fair. The work is 
divided into three parts.^* In the first part he shows that the 
pope is the supreme judge in both spiritual and temporal affairs. 
He avails himself of the celebrated theory of the two swords to 
show the supremacy of the papacy. Dante, as we shall see, differs 
considerably from Aegidius in this matter. In the second part 
he denies the contention that the church cannot lawfully poss- 
ess temporal goods. In the third part he states that the pope 
should use his supremacy with moderation. He admits that, 
although the pope has both the supreme spiritual and temporal 
authority, the words of our Lord ** Render to Caesar the things 
that are Caesar's and to God the things that are God's" should 
be the norm and guide in the mutual relations of the church and 
the state. Yet in the last chapter of his work he states that the 
authority of the church is so great that it cannot be measured : 
' ^ QiLod in ecdesia est tanta potestatis plenitudo quod eius posse 
est sine ponder e, numero et mensura. ' '*® 

Another work which was probably written about the year 
1300, also in favor of the papacy appeared under the title 
Tractatus de> Jurisdictione Imperatoris et Imperii, Kraus*^ 
refers to Grauert who surmises that it was written by a general 
of the Augustinians in Provenpe. Jacobus of Viterbo, an Augn^t- 
inian monk, sided with the pttpacy in a treatise called De Regi- 
mine Christiana which was probably written in 1302.*^ 

We shall now give our attention to some publicists who 
wrote in the interests of Philip the Fair, both against the papacy 
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and the empire. One deserving special mention is Peter Du Bois, 
a jurist and courtier of Philip the Fair. Between the years 1300 
and 1303 he probably wrote a work entitled Summaria Brevis 
et Compendiosa Doctrina Felicis Expeditionis et Abbreviationis 
Guerrarum ei Litium Regni Francorum, This is a bold plan for 
bringing all Europe under the dominion of the king of France.** 
Firstly the Papal States should be turned over to the King of 
France, who would however, allow the pope the income from 
them. Lombardy which owed allegiance to Germany should be 
ceded to France. He expects to ally Germany and Sicily with 
France. He then projects for the king of France a matrimonial 
alliance with Constantinople. He eventually hopes to take in 
Spain, Hungary and entire Germany, and thus establish unity 
under French hegemony. This proposal of a world state is simi- 
lar to Dante's idea of a world monarchy. However, Peter Du 
Bois opposes the German imperialists and their idea of a Roman 
Empire. He prefers a world monarchy with a French king at 
its head. 

He also wrote another work about this time in which he 
espouses the cause of Philip the Fair against Boniface VIII. 
The work is entitled Deliberatio Super Agendis a Philippo Rege 
Contra Epistolam Papae. Another treatise commonly ascribed 
to Peter Du Bois and written about 1303, bears the title Dispu- 
tatio inter MUitem et Clericum, This work has the form of a 
dialogue between a clergyman and a knight.'* The author de- 
nies the supremacy of the pope. He seeks to establish the entire 
independence of the temporal power, and also shows that the 
kingdom of France is totally separated from the empire. The 
author of another work emanating from the court of Philip the 
Fair and written about 1302, is unknown. It bears the title 
Quaestio de Potestate Papae. It is also ascribed with a certain 
degree of probability to Peter Du Bois. The author maintains 
that both the spiritual and temporal power are independent of 
each other. He holds that the temporal power cannot be derived 
from the spiritual, because historically the state existed before 
the church.'* The French king is independent of the emperor, 
and the kingdom of France is outside the pale of the empire. 
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The author appears to deny the prelates of the church the right 
to possess property. He cites canon law in support of his state- 
ment. Ecclesiastics are not owners of church property, but only 
its dispensors; **non sunt domini rerum ecclesiasticarum, sed 
dispensatores tantum,''^^ 

Littera sive Bulla Bonifacii Papae ei ex eo Quaestio Dis- 
putata in Vtramque Partem pro ei contra Pontificiam Potes- 
taUm is the title of another political treatise of this period, 
written about 1302, the author of which is unknown. It was 
probably inspired by Philip the Fair, for it also maintains that 
church and state are independent of each other,^^ and that 
France is independent of the empire. The donation of Con- 
stantine enters also as a matter of discussion. 

We come now to the most important exponent of the 
political theories prevalent at the court of Philip the Fair, 
namely John of Paris. He was a Dominican prominent at the 
University of Paris. His work bears the title De Potestate 
Regia et Papali, written about the year 1303. The writer main- 
tains that the temporal power is independent of the spiritual 
power. Both are derived directly from God. The emperor is 
subject to the pope in spiritual affairs, but on the other hand 
the pope is subject to the emperor in temporal affairs. In case 
of abuse of rights of either the pope or the emperor, one may 
admonish the other; the emperor may punish and even depose 
the pope, and reciprocally the pope may punish and depose the 
emperor.'® Regarding the comparison of the pope to the sun and 
the emperor to the moon, the author states that this is to be 
understood only in the sense that the pope, as the sun, may lend 
his light to the moon, as the emperor, in matters of faith. This 
does not mean however, that as the moon gets its light from the 
sun, so the temporal power is derived from the spiritual. 
He admits that there should be one supreme spiritual power, 
but it is not at all necessary that there be one supreme temporal 
power or universal empire. This he writes in the interest of the 
total independence of the kingdom of France of the empire. As 
there is one faith so there should be one spiritual authority, but 
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there is no necessity for unity in temporal matters. He thus 
defines the state or strictly speaking the kingdom :''22e^num est 
regf^m^ultitudinis perfectae, ad commune bonum ordinatxim 
ab lino."'* This would indicate that John of Paris is in favor 
of the monarchical form of government, although he strenuously i 
opposes a universal morarchy. 

A political treatise in defense of the empire, entitled 
Quaestio an Romantis Pontifex Potv^rit Treugam Indicere 
Prindpi Romxinorum probably appeared about this period.*® 
The author mentions the theory of the two swords, but he holds 
that Christ gave Peter the keys and not swords. He opposes the 
decretalists and all others who claimed temporal power for the 
church. He denies the right of the pope to exclude the emperor 
from Rome which is the capital of the world and whence the 
empire derives it name.*^ The emperor is not the vassal of the 
pope, yet he has the duty of protecting the church of Christ. 

Another conspicuous publicist of this period was Engelbert, 
abbot of Admont. He wrote in favor of the emperors and ad- 
vocated a universal monarchy. He wrote in all probability after 
1290, a work entitled De Regimine Principum*^ This treatise is 
largely based on the political writings of Aristotle. A far more 
important work is his De Ortu et Fine Romani Imperii, written 
X>erhaps about 1310. Regarding the origin of the state he teaches 
that it became necessary for men to congregate and subject 
themselves to a man distinguished by his superior qualities of 
mind and physical strength and ability to govern and protect the 
community. This ** pactum subiectionis*^ he finds entirely in 
harmony with man's social nature and the necessity and ad- 
vantage for the weak to seek the protection of those stronger 
than themselves. He compares the state to the human organism. 
As the soul rules the body so the authority in the state rules the 
citizens, whom he compares to the various parts of the human 
organism whose divers functions are coordinated and form one 
complete unity.** The aim of the state he says, is the mainten- 
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ance of i>eace, based on justice, and the happiness of mankind 
in this world, based on freedom. He shows a marked preference 
for the monarchical form of government. One of the most re- 
markable features of Engelbert's writings is his theory of a 
universal monarchy. He says that a state that originated by 
injustice can never become just. The ancient Roman empire was 
justly founded, for Christ Himself acknowedged and told the 
Jews to acknowledge Roman dominion.** He holds that universal 
peace should be maintained for the common good of mankind. 
In order that there may be universal concord there should be a 
universal monarchy. As families unite to form a city, and cities 
to form a kingdom, so also kingdoms should unite to form one 
universal monarchy. As the lion is king of the animals and the 
eagle king of the birds, so also is it perfectly natural that there 
should be one supreme monarch, who should be the head of the 
human race. He says that there is but one divine law from which 
all human law is derived, hence there can be but one justice for 
all. He says farther, that although there are various countries, 
languages, customs and laws which divide mankind, yet it is by 
ordination of Divine Providence that there should be one super- 
ior power which should harmonize and unify the human race. 
His doctrine of the universal monarchy is summed up in his own 
words:*' *^Ergo ex divinae providentide ordinatione erit de 
necessitate dliqua una potestas et dignitas suprema et universalis 
in mundo, cui de iure subesse debent omnia regna et omnes 
genies mundi ad faciendam et conservandam concordiam gentium 
et regnorum per totum mundum." It is to be noted, however, 
that Engelbert perceives that the Roman Empire of his day was 
crumbling, and he expects it to continue in its downward course 
until its final disappearance. 

Robert, king of Naples, wrote a treatise entitled Tractatus 
de Apostolorum ac eos Praecipue InUtantium Evangelica Pau- 
pertatey in which he holds that the church may use temporal 
goods, but not possess them, for it is a higher state of perfec- 
tion solely to use riches, but not to possess them.** An instruction 
given to envoys sent to the pope at Avignon is also attributed 
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to Robert. This instruction written about 1314, seeks to per- 
suade the pope not to cooperate in the elevation of a new 
emperor. He violently opposes the German emperors. He holds 
that the empire was founded by violence, that the church and 
Italy suffered a great deal from the wickedness of the emperors 
and finally he regards the Germans as uncouth barbarians.^^ 
ly Landulfus Colonna, a canon of either Siena or Chartres, 

is the author of a treatise entitled Tractatus de Translatione 
Imperii, written before 1320. He is a protagonist of the su- 
premacy of the papacy even in temporal affairs. He distingui- 
shes two Roman Empires, that which was founded by Aeneas \ 
and which was proper to the Roman people, and the second, 
dating from Octavian which is the universal monarchy. The 
popes transferred the empire from the Greeks to the Franks, 
and finally, because of the inability of the Franks to protect the 
church, the popes again transferred the imperial dignity to the 
(Germans. This disposition of the imperial dignity he judges to 
be entirely within the competency of the papacy.** 

Another exponent of the supremacy of the papacy was an 
Augustinian, Augpistinus Triumphus of Ancona whose Summa 
de Potestate Ecclesiiisiica was probably written about 1320. 
This treatise is strongly in favor of the direct temporal power 
of the popes. His principal tenets are; that the papal power 
alone is directly derived from God, that the pope has both the 
supreme spiritual and temporal power, and that there can be no 
appeal beyond the tribunal of the pope. The pope may name and 
depose emperors at his will^ and no imperial decree is valid 
without papal ratification and approval.*' 

Marsilius of Padua wrote with the help of John of Jandun 
a work entitled Defensor Pacts. This was composed between 
1324 and 1326.'® This treatise is very important because it in- 
troduces the idea of popular sovereignty without a shadow of 
doubt. *'OmfUs potestas a popuh," writes Marsilius, hence 
Kraus** not without reason asserts that Marsilius is the fore- 
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runner of modem democracy. Another work written by the 
same author is entitled Tractatus de Translations Imperii, 
written either in 1325 or 1326. He holds that there is no necess- 
ity for the emperor to be crowned by the pope. 

Finally an author to be mentioned in this connection is 
Guido Vernano of Rimini, a Dominican, who wrote a political 
treatise entitled De Reprobatione Monarchiae Compositae a 
Dante. This was written sometime between 1327 and 1334, 
hence after Dante's death. It was written with the intention of 
refuting the arguments contained in Dante's De Monarchia. He 
calls Dante a sophist, an instrument of the deviP^ and accuses 
Dante of many errors, particularly of Averroism.** He says 
that Constantine's donation was but a restoration of that which 
rightfully belonged to the church, and which was forfeited by 
the ancient Romans because they were idolaters. Whatever 
Constantine retained was conceded to him by the pope in order 
that the emperors might defend and protect the church against 
heretics and schismatics. Guido Vernano wrote another work, 
bearing the title De Pote&tate Summi Pontificis, in which he 
derives the supreme temporal authority of the pope from Christ 
Himself, who gave Peter both the supreme spiritual and tem- 
poral authority. 

With Guido Vernano we conclude this brief sketch of the 
political literature of Dante's time. One can easily perceive 
that one of the great problems that agitated the minds of polit- 
ical writers, was the relation between church and state. 

The contest between the empire and the papacy, and be- 
tween the papacy and the kings of France was often bitter and 
acrimonious. Each of the contending powers had their theor- 
ists who marshalled their arguments in support of their respect- 
ive protectors. This literary warfare plainly indicates what a 
change was taking place within the span of life alloted to Dante. 
It is especially noticeable that the political prestige of the church 
is gradually declining, the empire is waning and that Europe 
and the unity of the Holy Roman Empire is breaking into new 
powerful and totally independent national states. This condi- 



"Cf. Kraus, op. cit., 748, note. 
"Cf. Cipolla, op. cit., 35, note. 
»*Cf. Cipolla, op. cit., 80. 
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tion is mirrored to a certain extent in the writings of Engelbert 
of Admont, who upholds the idea of a universal monarchy, yet 
with distinct feeling of the impending dissolution of the Holy 
Roman Empire. The Middle Ages were slowly passing away, 
the prevailing idea of the unity of all mankind becomes dimmed 
and the ideal of a universal empire or superstate is discarded. 
Dante ardently defends the empire of his day, and in this he is 
mediaeval, he insists on the separation of church and state, and 
i;n this he is already modem, he demands universal peace and a 
unification of all mankind, and in this he is ultra-modem. 



CHAPTER III 

Dante's Philosophy op Law 

Dante was not a lawyer by training or profession, but his 
works exhibit a truly remarkable acquaintance with legal lore. 
Dante, for a time, was active as a political leader of his native 
city. This no doubt necessitated at least a cursory knowledge 
of law; his father was a notary, as also his learned friend and 
master, Brunetto Latini, from whom Dante acquired much know- 
ledge of both ancient and contemporary jurisprudence. Besides, 
as Williams remarks:'** **In Italy in the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries law was pre-eminently a liberal art. It was the 
prince of humanising studies.'* Moreover it should be remem- 
bered that Dante was a great protagonist of justice for all classes 
and all peoples of all times. The last book of his Convito, which 
unfortunately he never wrote, was to treat of justice. It is well 
known that Dante was a great admirer of Justinian and of the 
celebrated code which bears his name. Shahan, speaking of 
Dante's high esteem for Justinian, declares:'* '*The true career 
of Justinian appears to the mediaeval poet of Italy and Cath- 
olicism as that of a 'living justice' inspired by God, as the career 
of a man who upheld the 'standard sacrosanct' of order and 
equity, and thereby 

'placed the world in so great peace 
That unto Janus was his temple closed.' " 

One is justified in speaking of Dante's philosophy of law, 
for he seeks the prime origin of all law, its ultimate foundation, 
and also its highest purpose. Thus it becomes necessary to pre- 
face the study of Dante's political doctrines with a sketch of 
his teaching on law, for it precedes the state and the organization 
of humanity which occurs in conformity with Gtod's intellect 
and will. According to Dante all good proceeds from a unique 
ultimate source, which is God Himself, hence also law and 



"WiUiai; 8, Dante as a Jurist Oxford, 1906. p. 2. 
"•Shahan, The Middle Ages. New York, 1904. p. 104. 

(36) 
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justice, being good, have their prime origin in Qod and are the 

expression of His will. There really can be no true law which 

is against the will of God. All human law, inasmuch as it is law, 

must harmonize with what God wills, and all human justice is 

and should be but a reflection of Divine justice. Dante sa3rs :^' 

''God is the most universal cause of all things."** Hence man- 
kind and organized society also proceed from the universal 

cause, God. The entire visible universe is formed acording to 
the plan in the mind of the First Cause. Therefore Dante says :'• 
''Hence it should be known, that as art is found in a threefold 
degree, namely, in the mind of the artist, in the instrument, and 
in the matter shaped by art, so we may regard nature in a three- 
fold degree. For nature is in the mind of the prime mover, who 
is God, then in the firmament (powers of universal nature) as 
in the instrument, by means of which the likeness of eternal 
goodness is unfolded in organized matter."*® Dante tells us 
what he means by coelum, that is firmament or heaven, when he 
asserts:*^ "The firmament, or sky, or heaven or the visible uni- 
verse ... is the instrument of divine art, which is commonly 
called nature."** It should be noted here that Dante carefully 
distinguishes between God and nature. God, the First Cause, 
whom he also calls Deus naturanSf created the visible universe 
and endowed it with certain inherent powers and laws, according 
to which it acts and develops or unfolds itself, which is natura 
naiurans, or nature considered as active; the visible results of 
the powers of nature, vMura naturata, or nature considered as 
passive, is that which we see developed or organized or unfolded 
according to the laws of its activity. Dante himself does not 
use the expressions natura naturans and natura natvratay but 
they are serviceable in explaining his thought. This holds good 



"Convito m, 6. 

""Iddio h universalissima Cag^ ne di tutte le cose. 

"De Monarehia 11, 2. 

••Sciendum est igitur, quod qucmadmoduro ars in triplici gradu invc- 
nitur, in mente scilicet artiflcis, in organo, et in materia formata per 
artem, sic et naturam in triplici gradu possumus intucri. Est enim natura 
in mente primi motoris, qui Deus est, deinde in coclo tanquam in organo, 
quo mediante similitudo bonitatis aetemae in fluitantem materiam ex- 
Micatur. 

••De Mon. n, 2. 

•"Coelum . . . organum est artis divinae, quam Naturam eommuniter 
api>ellant. 
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also in human society and the manner in which it is organized 
and maintained. Hence also in human society everything should 
take place in harmony with that which God wills, in accordance 
with the idea or plan in the mind of God. 

Dante continues his reasoning thus:®' ''It is clear then, 
that law since it is good is firstly in the mind of God : and since 
all that is in the mind of Grod, is God Himself, according to the 
words: *What was made, in him was life';" and God wills Him- 
self most of all, it follows that, inasmuch as law is in God, it 
is willed by Him. And since will and willed are identical in 
God, it further follows that God's will is the law itself. And 
again it follows from this that the law in things is nothing else 
but a likeness of the will of God. Hence it is that whatever is 
not in harmony with the will of God, cannot be law ; and what- 
ever is in accord with God's will, is law itself. Therefore to seek 
whether something is done according to law, is nothing else 
than to seek whether it was done according to what God wills, 
although the words may differ. It should then be assumed to be 
true that what God wills in human society must be acknowledged 
as true and genuine law.''** We see then that Dante teaches 
that all law is from God, hence also those laws which are to direct 
human society. Organized society in acting according to law or 
that which is willed by God, develops and unfolds the divine 
pattern of human society and the state as it exists in the mind 
of God. 

We read the following : 

**The primal will, that in itself is good. 

Ne'er from itself, the Good Supreme, has moved. 



"De Mon. II, 2. 

•*John I, 3-4. 

*^Ex his iam liquet quod ius quum sit bonum, per prius in mente Dei 
est: ot quum omno quod in mente Dei est, sit Deus (iuxta illud: 'Quod 
factum est, in ipso vita erat'); et Deus maxime seipsum velit, sequitur 
quod ius a Deo, prout in eo est, sit volitum. Et quum voluntas et 
volitum in Deo sit idem, scquitur ulterius quod divina voluntas sit ipsum 
ius. Et itcrum ex hoc sequitur quod ius in rebus nihil est aliud quam 
similitude divinae volutatis. Unde fit quod quidquid divinae voluntati 
non consonat, ipsum ius esse non possit; et quidquid divinae voluntati 
est consonum, ius ipsum sit. Quapropter quaerere utrum do lure factum 
sit aliquid, licet verba alia sint, nihil tamcn aliud quaeritur quam utrum 
factum sit secundum quod Deus vult. Hoc ergo supponatur quod illud 
quod Deus in hominum societate vult, illud pro vero atque sincere iure 
habendum sit. 
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So much is just as is accordant with it ; 

No good created draws it to itself, 

But it, by raying forth, occasions that/' 

Parad. XIX, 86.** 

The criterion of a just act is its accordance with the will of God, 
consequently an unjust act is one which is contrary to the will 
of God. The question naturally suggests itself, that if we are to 
act in accordance with the will of God we must know the will 
of God, or rather what He Mrills, and how can we know thatt 
Dante himself tells us:*^ ** Truly the will of God in itself is 
invisible, but the invisible things of God are perceived by the 
things that were created.*® For although a seal may be hidden, 
yet the wax impressed by it, bears manifest testimony of it: 
nor is it strange, if the divine will must be sought by signs, 
since also the will of man is not perceived by others except by 
signs. *'•• As we discover the will of men by what they do, so* 
also we learn the will of God by carefully examining God's 
works, for they bear the impression of his will. Hence by study- 
ing nature we discover its laws which it has from the One who 
made it. Therefore Dante says:^° "That which has beeh com- 
manded by nature is lawfully observed. ''^^ This is to be under- 
stood in the sense that, that which is prescribed or indicated, 
or imposed by nature itself is to be followed, for it is in harmony 
with nature itself, as constituted by God. It is obvious that in 
the passages just quoted Dante adverts to the natural law, which, 
as found in things, is the expression of the eternal law as existing 
in God. Dante expressly mentions the natural law {lex natura- 
lis)y^^ and he says that nature only imposes law by its effects 



""La prima Volontit eh'd per 8^ buona, 
Da B^ ch'd Sommo Ben, mai non si mosse. 
Cotanto h giusto, quanto a lei consuona; 
Nullo creato bene a sd la tira. 
Ma essa radiando lui cagiona. 
•T>e Mon. 11, 2. 
"Bom. I, 20. 

"Voluntas quidem Dei per se invisibilis est, sed invisibilia Dei, per 
ea quae facta sunt, intellecta conspiciuntur. Nam occulto existente 
sigillo, cera impressa de illo quamvis occulto tradit notitiam manifestam: 
nee mirum, si divina voluntas per signa quaerenda est; quum etiam 
humana extra volentem non aliter quam per signa cematur. 
••De Mon. II, 7. 

*'Dlud quod natura ordinavit, de iure servatur. 
"De Mon. HI, 14. 
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{ncftura non imponit legem, nisi suis effectibus). Hence if we 
will know the natural law we must study the effects of nature 
which will reveal the eternal law and plan of the author of 
nature who is God Himself. 

Dante agrees in this with Aquinas who speaks thus of the 
^ — eternal law:^* **.... The whole community of the universe is 
governed by Divine Reason. And therefore the plan of govern- 
ment of things, as it is in God the Sovereign of the universe bears 
the character of law. And because the Divine Reason conceives 
nothing according to time, but has an eternal concept, therefore 
it is that this manner of law must be called eternal. ' ' St. Thomas 
also explains that the participation of the eternal law by creat- 
ures is natural law. Here are his own words :^* ''Law being a 
rule and a measure may be in a thing in two ways : In one way as 
in one ruling and measuring, in another way as in one that is 
ruled and measured. Hence since all things subject to Divine 
Providence are ruled and measured by the eternal law, it is man- 
ifest that they all participate to some extent in the eternal law, 
inasmuch by the stamp of that law upon them they have their in- 
clinations to their several acts and ends. But among the rest the 
rational creature is subject to Divine Providence in a more ex- 
cellent way, being itself a partaker in Providence, providing 
for itself and others. Hence there is in it a participation of the 
eternal law, whereby it has a natural inclination to a due act 
and end: such participation in the eternal law in the rational 
creature is called the natural law. ' ' In the light of the teaching 
of the prince of the scholastics Dante's doctrine, concerning the 
ultimate source of all law, becomes clear and is easily understood. 
Dante insists on the necessity of keeping the order of nature 
or the provisions of nature. This order, he says, cannot be main- 
tained without law, which directs how this order is to be main- 
tained. He writes the following:" "... Nature arranges things 
with regard to their capacities; which regard is the foundation 
of law placed in things by nature. It follows from this that the 
natural order in things cannot be kept without law, since the 
foundation of law is inseparably connected with order. There- 



'•1-2, q. 91, a. 1. 
"1-2, q. 91, a. 2. 
"De Mon. II, 7. 
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fore it is necessary that order be maintained according to law."^* 
We now see that law is in this sense anterior to the organization 
of human society, or rather men organize and live in accordance 
with the plan of Him who made man and human society, and 
the natural order according to which man is to work out his 
destiny. From this it follows that the state is not the source of 
all law, for it must primarly maintain the natural order or 
natural relations between human beings, and should do nothing 
which is patently in disaccord with the established order of 
nature and nature's Creator. 

However, the order of nature or natural law is often not 
known, and if known, it is not kept, hence written law was 
invented which is to show the dictates of natural law and effect- 
ively command their observance. Dante writes therefore :'' 
** And since in all these voluntary operations there is some equity 
to preserve and some iniquity to shun ; which equity may be lost 
through not knowing what it is, or through not wishing to 
follow it; the written Law was invented, both to point it out 
to us and command its observance."^® Since then men will not 
observe law either because they ignore it, or knowing it disobey 
it, the state writes the law, explains the law, and enforces the 
law. This precisely is the function of the state and of its offi- 
cials. Hence Dante continues :^' **To write it (law), to point it 
out and enforce it, is constituted the Official in question, namely, 
the Emperor. '*®® Therefore Dante calls the emperor the rider 
of the human will®^ who constrains men to observe the law, and 
he deplores the lack of a strong government which could make 



**. . . Natura ordinat res cum respeetn Buamm facultatum; qui respeet- 
us est fundamentum iuris in rebus a natura positum. £x quo sequitur 
quod ordo naturalis in rebus absque iure servari non possit, quum in- 
leparabiliter iuris fundamentum ordini sit annexum. Necesse est igitur 
ordinem de iure servari. 

"Conv. IV, 9. 

^E conciossiacosachd in tutte queste volontarie operazioni sia cquitit 
alcuna da conservaro, e iniquity da fuggire; la quale equitit per due 
eagioni si pu5 perdere, o per non sapere qual 'essa si sia, o per non volere 
quella seguitare; trovata fu la Ragione scritta, e per mostraria e per 
eomandarla. 

'•Conv. IV, 9. 

"*A questa scrivere, mostrare e commandare, h questo Ufficiale posto, 
di eui si parla, ciod lo Imperadore. 

"Conv. IV, 9. 
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men respect the law, especially in Italy of his time. We find: 
**The laws exist, but who sets hands to themT' 

Purg. XVI. 97." 
and also: 

*'What boots it, that for thee Justinian 
The bridle mend, if empty be the saddle? 
Withouten this the shame would be the less.'' 

Purg. VI, 88." 

Dante here recognizes the necessity of a strong government 
which should govern according to law and force its subjects to 
keep the law. At the same time we see here another source of 
/ law, namely the state which has the legislative power from which 
laws take their origin. The basis and foundation of all govern- 
ment is human law. ^* Imperii fundamentum ius humanum 
esty**^^ says Dante, that is, the foundation of the state is natural 
law, from which natural law and in accordance with it, proceeds 
the human law or positive law of the state. The positive law of 
the state should, however, never encroach on the rights of its sub- 
jects based on the nature of things which is, so to speak, an 
unwritten constitution and a guarantee of the inviolability of 
what have been called the inalienable rights of men. 

Besides the eternal law, the natural law, and the positive 
written law of the state, Dante recognizes also divine law, which 
proceeds from God more directly through divine revelation. 
All divine law, Dante says, is contained in the bosom of the two 
Testaments.®^ ''Omnis . . . divina lex duorum Testamentoruin 
gremio continetur.** Thus we see that divine law is revealed by 
God directly and not simply in nature or indirectly as the nat- 
ural law is disclosed. Moreover Dante acknowledges canon law or 
the law which has its origin from the church, and is the positive 
written law of the church. Dante states*' that both civil and 
canon law strive to restrain the avarice and cupidity of men 
which so often result in the violation of justice. Finally it should 



''Le leggi son; ma ehi pon mano ad essof 

''Che val perelid ti raceonciasse il freno 
Giuatiniano, ae la aella d votaf 
Senz' eaao fora la vergogna meno. 

•*De Mon. HI, 10. 

••De Mon. HI, 14. 

■H^onv. IV, 12. 
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be noted that Dante admits that long continued usage {longa 
usar^za) is law.®^ In this case the people themselves are the 
source of law which arises from their well established customs 
and usages. Hence men originate what may be called the 
common law of the people. 

Having considered Dante's teaching on the origin or source 
of law let us see what he holds regarding the end, or aim, or 
purpose of law. We find these words:*® **Law is the directing 
rule of life.*'®^ Law then is to direct or guide us towards some 
end, and this end, Dante says, is the common good, finis iuris 
est commune bonum,^^ All law then, whatever its origin, is es- 
tablished for the benefit of those who live under its mandates 
and direction. Hence Dante declares :^^ ** Moreover whoever in- 
tends the good of the Commonwealth, intends the end of the 
law.'*** In the same chapter Dante gives a definition of law and 
explains at length the use and function of law in human society. 
Here are his own words :^* **Law is a real and personal pro- 
portion of man to man, which, when preserved, preserves so- 
ciety, when destroyed, ruins (society). For that description of 
the Digests does not state what law is absolutely, but describes 
it from the standpoint of its use. Hence if this definition com- 
prehends well what (law) is and why it is, and (since) the end 
of any society whatsoever is the common good of its members; 
it is necessary that the end of any law whatsoever should be the 
common welfare, and it is impossible that there be any law not 
aiming at the common welfare. Therefore Cicero rightly says in 
the first book of his Rhetoric : * Laws must always be interpreted 
for the benefit of the commonwealth. ' For if laws are not directed 
towards the welfare of those who are subject to them, they are 
laws merely in name, in reality they cannot be laws. For laws 
should bind men to each other for the common good. Therefore 
Seneca®* rightly says of law in his book on the Four Virtues, 



"Conv. IV, 26. 

•■De Mon. I, 14. 

"Est enim lox regula directiva vitae. 

••De Mon. n, 6. 

•*De Mon. II, 5. 

•H^uicumque praeterea bonum Rcipublicae intendit, finem iuris in- 
tendit. 

•■Do Mon. n, 5. 

••Dante is mistaken in attributing the quotation to Seneca, for it 
has been established that Martin, abbot of Dumiens, is its author. It 
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'Law is the bond of human society.* It is evident then, that 
whoever intends the good of the commonwealth, intends the end 
of law/'®' We perceive that Dante insists that every law have 
as its aim the common good, and this purposiveness is the cri- 
terion by which we are to judge whether a law is a true law or 
not. Dante points out the very important function of law of 
binding together the citizens of a state and coordinating their 
activities for the common welfare. 

However, in order that laws may be truly effective they 
must be kept ; those who are subject to them should be loyal to 
the bond created by the law, loyal to the state which has estab- 
lished them. Dante says:*' ** Loyalty is following and putting 
into practice that which is prescribed by the laws."*^ A cit- 
izen is a good or a bad citizen acording as he keeps the law or 
transgresses it. Dante holds :** **We have the law according to 
which a citizen is said to be good and bad.''** Those that violate 
the law must be punished, but Dante teaches that punishment 
should be proportioned to the crime. We find that his principle 
of penology is : 

'*So that the sin and dole be of one measure." 

Purg. XXX, 108.*^ 

Only those can punish who have legal jurisdiction over the 



is to be found in the fourth chapter of his work entitled Formula 
Honestae Vitae sive De Quatuor Virtutibus Cardinalibus which was 
written in the latter part of the sixth century. Of. Henry, Aurelia. De 
Monarchia. Boston, 1904. p. 89, note 5. 

**Iu8 est realis et personalis hominis ad hominem proportio, quae 
servata hominum servat societatem, et corrupta corrumpit. Nam ilia 
Digestorum descriptio, non dicit quod quid est iuris, sed dcscribit illud 
per notitiam utcndi illo. Si ergo definitio ista bene quid est et quare 
comprehcndit, et cuiuslibet societatis finis est commune sociorum bonum; 
necesse est finem cuiusque iuris bonum commune esse, et impossibile est 
ius esse, bonum commune non intendcns. Propter quod bene Tullius in 
prima Rhetorica; 'Semper,' inquit, 'ad utilitatem Reipublicae leges 
interpretandae sunt.' Quod si ad utilitatem eorum qui sunt sub lege 
leges directae non sunt, leges nomine solo sunt, re autem leges esse non 
possunt. Leges enim oportet homines devincire ad invicem, propter com- 
muncm utilitatem. Propter quod bene Seneca de lege in libro de quatuor 
virtutibus, 'Legem vinculum,' dicit, 'humanae societatis.' Patet quod 
quicumque bonum Reipublicae intendit, finem iuris intendit. 

••Conv. IV, 27. 

"Lcalt& h seguire e mettere in opera quelle che le leggi dicono. 

••De Vulg. Eloq. I, 16. 

••Habemus legem secundum quam dicitur civis bonus et malus. 

'••Perch^ sia colpa e duel d'una misura. 
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transgressor of the law. If punishment is not inflicted by a 
lawful judge it is not a penalty, but an injury done to one on 
whom it is thus illegally imposed. This we see from the follow- 
ing:"^ **For the sake of agreement it should be known that 
punishment is not simply a penalty imposed on the wrongdoer, 
but a penalty inflicted on the wrongdoer by one having pena^ 
jurisdiction. Hence, unless a penalty be inflicted by a judge 
vested with jurisdiction, it is not a punishment, but rather an 
injury.""^ We see then that Dante insists on sanction of law in 
order to make it effective. He not only advocates proportional 
punishment in this life, but he firmly believes in the terrible 
punishments in the life after death, for all lawbreakers, which 
he vividly portrays in his Inferno and his Purgatorio. At all 
events the transgressors of law meet with punishment either in 
this life or the life to come. The immediate infliction of penal- 
ties or the threat of eventual inescapable punishments is the 
most efficient guarantee of the f ulflUment of law. 

Dante admits of course, that the laws cannot be the same 
everywhere nor at all times. They must vary and they must be 
changed and new laws must be enacted, but caution should be 
used in introducing new laws, and there must be important 
reasons for departing from laws long observed to which people 
have become accustomed. Dante writes :^^* '* . . The end of 
new things is not certain, because we have never had that ex- 
perience of them whereby we estimate the process and the end 
of things long known and used. Wherefore the law is impelled 
to command that a man should take great heed how he enters 
upon a new road, saying that Mn establishing anything new, 
manifest reason should be shown for departing from that long 
used.' " (Hillard's transl.)"* Prom this we glean that Dante 
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"«De Mon. EC, 13. 

'"Propter conyenientiam sciendum quod punitio non est simplicitor 
poena iniuriam inferentis, sed poena inflieta iniuriam inferenti ab habcn- 
te iurifldietionem puniendi. Unde nisi ab ordinario iudice poena inflieta 
sit, punitio non est, sed potius iniuria est dicenda. 

>"Conv. I, 10. 

^, . . Delle nuove cose il fine non d certo, percioech^ Pesperienza non 
h mai avuta; onde le cose, usate e servate, sono e nel procesHO e nel 
fine conunisurate. Per6 si mosse la Bagione a commandare ehe I'uomo 
avesse diligente rigu&rdo, a entrare nel nuovo cammino, dicendo: 'che 
nello statuire le nuove cose, evidente ragione dee essere quella che 
partire ne faceia da quelle che lungamente d usato.' 
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was a keen observer of human nature and perceived the numerous 
disadvantages arising from too frequent change of laws. The 
principle that laws should not be changed unless there is need 
for a change, and that a change should not take place without 
important reasons, is one that can never be disregarded with- 
out creating unrest and instability in the body politic. With 
this we close the review of Dante's philosophy of law. Dante's 
doctrine on law merits the appellation of philosophy, since he 
ascends to the prime origin of all law, and scrutinizes its ul- 
timate end or purpose. Dante manifests a thorough acquaintance 
with both canon and civil law, and also manifests a remark- 
able knowledge of certain phases of what is today called social 
psychology, as will appear in the course of this work. 



CHAPTER IV 
Dante's Concept of the State 

Before entering into a detailed study of Dante's politics 
it is useful to make an inquiry into how he conceived organized 
groups of men, or what, according to him, is requisite to con- 
stitute any state or states. In order to attain to a proper under- 
standing of Dante's concept of the state it is best to institute a 
comparison of his teaching on this subject with the modern con- 
cept of the state. By thus placing the two side by side and by 
taking as a standard or gauge, or term of comparison some 
accepted and commonly recognized concept of the state in gen- 
eral, Dante's views are properly placed in relief. It is acknow- 
ledged by modem writers on the state that there are certain 
elements which enter into the concept of tlie state. These compo- 
nent elements constitute the very essence of the state, and when 
these are lacking there may be some form of association or 
grouping of men which, however, cannot claim the appellation of 
state. A state then must possess certain characteristics by which 
it can be recognized as a state."*^ ^ 

The first requisite for a state is that there be a number 'of 
men. This cannot be a small number but a multitude or large 
number of men combined or grouped together. Dante often uses 
the terms city, particular kingdom, monarchy, empire, {civitas, 
regnum particulare, monarchia, imperium) these are evidently 
composed of a multitude of persons sufficient for a state organ- 
ization. Dante speaks^^' of the parts of the human multitude 
(paries humanae multitudinis) and the totality of the multitude 
{ipsa mvltiiudo sive totalitcs). We find the following:*®^ 
' * . . . The whole human race is a whole with reference to certain 
parts, and, with reference to another whole, it is a part. For 
it is a whole with reference to particular kingdoms and nat- 
ions, . . . and it is a part with reference to the whole universe." 



"»Cf. Bluntschli, The Theory of the State. Oxford. 1895. p. 15, 
""De Mon. I, 6. 
««De Mon. I, 7. 

(47) 
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(Church's transl.)^^* It is plain that Dante speaks here of the 
divisions of the totality of mankind into separate organized 
portions of the human multitude, into kingdoms or states. 
From this we perceive that Dante holds that there must be a 
large number or multitude of men in order to form a state. 

Another characteristic of a state in the modem sense is a 
fixed territory. Dante also admits this requisite for the concept 
of the state. Here are his own words :^®* **But the Monarch has 
nothing to desire, for his jurisdiction is bounded only by the 
ocean ; and this is not the case with other princes, whose king- 
doms are bounded by those of their neighbors; as, for instance, 
the kingdom of Castile is bounded by the kingdom of Aragon. ' ' 
(Church's transl.)^^® It is evident that Dante speaks of a de- 
finite territory, limited by boundary lines, when he mentions 
the kingdoms of Castile and Aragon. It must be remembered, 
however, that when he speaks of the universal empire, he in- 
cludes all the territory within the confines of the superstate 
which territory is consequently limited only by the sea. Dante 
mentions*^^ a great many of the states in Europe in his day which 
had definite boundaries, which, however, were constantly being 
changed on account of the pride and rapacity of the kings. 
This ia what he says of the kings of England and Scotland : 

** There shall be seen the pride that caused thirst, 
Which makes the Scot and Englishman so mad 
That they within their boundaries cannot rest." 

Parad. XIX, 121."» 

Dante acknowledges that boundary lines between the territories 
of different states are often natural boundary lines, hence he 
writes of Navarre : 



'**Humana universitas est quoddam totum ad quasdam partes, ot ett 
quaedam pars ad quoddam totum. Est enim quoddam totum ad regna par- 
ticularia, et ad gentes, . . . et est quaedam pars ad totum unlvcrsuni. 

«»De Mon. I, 11. 

^Sed Monarcha non habet quod possit optare; sua namquo iuris* 
dictio terminatur Oceano solum, quod non contingit principibu4 aliis, 
quorum prineipatus ad alios terminantur; ut puta Begis Castellae ad ilium 
qui Regis Aragonum. 

"*Parad. XIX. 115 ff. 

^Li si vedrik la superbia cb' asseta, 
Che fa lo Scotto e llnghilese folle, 
81 ehe non pu6 soffrir dentro a sua meta. 
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''Navarre the happy, 

If with the hills that gird her she be armed!" 

Parad. XIX, 143."» 

From these quotations we see that Dante understands that in 
order that a state may continue its existence, its subjects must/ 
be in possession of a portion of territory which is bounded by 
the limits of contiguous states. 

Another component element of the concept of a state is thci 
unity of all who form part of it. The subjects of a state should 
be united into one comprehensive whole. Now unity and the 
tendency towards unity is a striking characteristic of all of 
Dante's writings. No one ever insisted more on the unity of gov- ^ 
emment, and the unity of mankind and its common end, than 
did Dante. He regards unity as the highest perfection, as 
something which should be constantly striven for and maintain- 
ed. Hence he says:"* **In every kind of things, that is best 
which has the greatest oneness.''"' This applies also to the 
state for Dante declares^^' **If we consider one city, whose end 
is well being and suflScient life, there should be one ruling power, 
and that not only in good government, but also in a bad govern- 
ment. Otherwise not only the purpose of civil life is missed, but 
the city ceases to be what it was. Finally if (we consider) one 
particular kingdom, which has the same purpose as the city, 
with greater trust in its tranquillity, there should be one king to w^* 
reign and govern ; otherwise not only will those living in the 
kingdom not attain their purpose, but also the kingdom itself 
will lapse into destruction."^" From these words we conclude 
that for the very safety and continued existence of any state 
it must be one. The citizens of any state must constitute one 



"• Beata Navarra, 

Se s'armaBse del monte ehe la fascial 

"*De Mon. I, 15. 

^In omni gencre renim illud est optimum, quod est maximo unum. 

«*De Mon. I, 5. 

""Si vero unam civitatem consideremus, cuius finis est bene suffiei- 
enterque vivcre, unum oportet esse regimen; et hoc non solum in recta 
politia, sed etiam in obliqua. Quod si alitor fiat, non solum finis vitae 
civilis amittitur, sod etiam civitas desinit esse quod erat. 8i denique 
unum regnum particular|3, cuius finis est is qui civitatis, cum maiore 
fidueia suae tranquillitatis, oportet esse Begem unum, qui regat atquo 
gubemet; alitor non modo existentes in regno finem non adsequuntur, 
sed etiam regnum in interitum labitur. 
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coherent whole under one government if their group is to be a 
state. This holds true for the whole human race. Dante says:"* 
''For then has the human race greatest oneness, when it is all 
united in one, which can be only when in its totality it is sub- 
ject to one Prince.'*"* Hence we see that if Dante's superstate 
^ is ever to exist the entire human race must be so organized as 
to form a unity under the dominion of one supreme ruler. 
Acording to Dante unity is best established when there is a unity 

^ of wills. He says:^^^ **The best condition of the human race 

^ depends on the unity of wills. ''"^ 

According to Bluntschli"^ another characteristic common 
to all states is the distincton between rulers and subjects. We 
also find this characteristic in Dante's politics. He asserts :^^* 
**It is necessary that one should rule or govern, whereas others 
should be ruled or governed."^** Here we see a clear distinction 
drawn between the ruling power and its subjects. We find Dante 
quoting Homer in his favor when he says of the ruler"* that it 
is his ofiSce to rule others and legislate for them. {Ei huius, ut 
ait Homerus, est regulare omnes, et leges imponere aliis.)^^^ 
All cannot rule, some must be subjects and others rulers, for 
when many contend for the §rst place the whole community may 
be destroyed.^^^ Hence Dante says"* that an equal cannot have 
power over an equal {par in parent non habet imperium)^ and 
he regards it as a curse and a calamity when in a community 
there is not a distinction between the ruler and the ruled. He 
reminds his readers"* of an ancient imprecation: **May you 
have an equal in your house." These quotations from Dante 
plainly manifest his conviction on the necessity of a distinction 



»»De Mon. I, 8. 

"*Sed tunc genua humanum maxime est unum, quando totum unitur 
in uno, quod esse non potest, nisi quando uni Principi totaliter subjacet. 

"T)e Mon. I, 15. 

"*Genus humanum optime se habens, ab unitate quae est in voluntati- 
bus dependet. 

*"op. cit., p. 17. 

«»De Mon. I, 5. 

^'^Oportet unum regulare seu regere, alia vero regular i seu regi. 

"De Mon. I, 5. 

"T)ante refers to Homer's Odyssey IX, 114. Gcfiiarc^i SHicaarot Ta(5wv 
iji* hMx<>9ff quoted by Aristotle, Pol. 1. 2. 6. 

^Aliquando pluribus praceminere volentibus, vicinia tota destruitur. 
De Mon. I, 5. 

"•De Mon. I, 10. 

"•De Mon. I, 5. 
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between the rulers and the ruled in any organized community 
or state. 

Bluntschli asserts that another characteristic of the state 
is its organic nature and he holds that it is the special merit of 
the German school of historical jurists to have recognized the 
organic nature of the state. However, one should always bear in 
mind that the words ** organic" and ''organism" are applied 
to the state only in a metaphorical sense. When one calls the 
state an organism it is but an analogy, and I believe that the 
German historical school of juries has often pushed this analogy 
too far. The state simply is not an organism, and has no organs 
in the biological sense. Truly there is a certain likeness between 
the body politic and an organism in the biological sense, but 
there are also considerable differences. I only note here the 
chief difference between the state and an organism. The state is 
a group composed of a multitude of conscious individuals en- 
dowed with reason and a free will tending towards an ethical 
aim or end under one common government. The rulers and sub- 
jects of a state have rights and duties, and consequently re- 
sponsibilities, and their activity is guided by moral laws. An 
organism is not composed of individuals each possessing a will 
of its own. It does not tend of its own volition towards an end. 
Neither the organism as a whole or any of its parts have rights 
and duties and responsibilities. The activity of an organism and 
of its parts takes place in accordance with physical necessity, 
hence an organism can break no laws nor do any wrong. It is 
also to be remarked here that unity and harmony in an organism 
is not voluntary, whereas in a social group, according to 
Dante**® unity and harmony result from a unity of wills {omnis 
Concordia de^pended ab unitate quae est in voluntatibus) . 

However Dante is well aware of the similarity between an 
organism and organized society. He writes"* that as nature 
produces the thumb, the hand, the arm and finally the whole 
man for a definite function or end, so also God through nature 
which is His art, brings into being the individual, the family, 
irillage, city, kingdom, and finally the whole human race, all 



'•T>e Mon. I, 15. 
'"Dc Mon. I, 3. 
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with a special end or purpose in view.**^ We see then that Dante 
is cognizant of the value and utility of the organic concept of 
the state, and perceives the assistance rendered by this analogy 
in understanding the complexity of the state. 

Hitherto we have been considering Dante's concept of the 
state which could be applied to any particular state, but as has 
been noted, Dante holds that there should be a universal empire 
or superstate. Hence here his idea of the state differs notably 
from the current modern idea of the state. .We have seen that 
Dante *s concept of the state, although it does not exactly coin- 
cide with the modern idea of the state, is strikingly similiar to 
it, excepting this feature of a superstate by which the power of 
all particular states is limited to a certain extent by the power 
of the highest official of the superstate. This idea of a universal 
state, embracing all countries and nations and tribes, is the high- 
est idea of the state. It is indeed the logical extension of the 
principle of unity. Dante is firmly convinced of the universal 
brotherhood of all men, he teaches that all are tending towards 
the same end, and hence there should be some government com- 
mon to all mankind which would direct and assist all men to 
attain the end or purpose for which they were born, that is hap- 
piness.' Particular states cannot abolish wars and the dreadful 
consequences of wars, hence it is necessary that there be one 
supreme official or emperor who could keep the kings within 
their boundaries and maintain peace among them, and thus pro- 
mote the welfare of the entire human race and consequently 
also advance civilization. From this we perceive that Dante 
regards the superstate as a vast coherent whole and moral 
organism. He beautifully portrays the universal empire:*^* 
'* Wherefore, as the human mind cannot content itself in the 
possession of restricted territory, but always desires to acquire 
more territory,^** as we see by experience, discords and wars 



XX.'i 



"Quemadmodum est finis aliquis ad quern natura producit pollicem, 
ct alius ab hoc ad quern manum jtotam, et rursus alius ab utroque ad quern 
brachium, aliusque ab omnibus ad quern totum horoincm; sic alius eat 
finis ad quern singularem hominem, alius ad quern ordinat domesticam 
^ommunitatem, alius ad quem viciniam, et alius ad quern eivitatcm, et 
alius ad quem regnum, et denique ultimus ad quem uniyersaliter genua 
humanum Deus aeternus arte sua, quae natura est, in esse producit. 

'"Conv. IV, 4. 

***Katherine Hillard translates "desires to acquire glory" but notes 
that Giuliani says this should be "more territory." I follow the text of 
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must arise between kingdom and kingdom. These bring tribu- 
lations upon the cities; and through the cities upon their 
neighborhoods ; and through their neighborhoods, upon families, 
and through families, upon (the individual) man; and thus 
happiness is prevented. Wherefore in order to put an end to 
these wars and their causes, the whole earth, and all that the 
human race is permitted to possess, should be under a monarchy, 
that is should be a single principality under one prince, who 
possessing everything, and therefore incapable of further desire, 
would keep the kings within the limits of their kingdoms, so that 
peace should abide among them, wherein the cities should repose, 
and in this repose the neighborhoods should love one another, 
and in this love the families should supply all their wants ; which 
done, man lives happily; for which end he was bom/' (Hill- 

ard's transl.)**** 

^ This is truly a sublime idea of the state par excellence y the 
miiversal monarchy within which peace can best be preservedv 
and the universal brotherhood of man practically established. 
Hitherto such a state has never been realized, but it appears 
that the recent World War has done more than any event since 
the time of Dante, to turn mankind in the direction of some 
authority which should be above the present national states, 
and eflScaciously prevent the recurrence of such a gigantic strug- 
gle as that which we have witnessed in the last few years. We 
see that Dante's genius rises above the merely national state, 
and we find all through his works the conviction that the human 
race, which has one and the same nature, one common ultimate 
aim or purpose will eventually be united into one supreme or- 



Moore and find "desideri terra acquistare" hence translate as suggested 
** desires more territory." 

^Onde conciossiacosach^ I'animo umano in terminata possessione di 
terra non si quieti, ma sempre desideri terra acquistare, siccome per es- 
perienza vedemo, discordie e guerre conviene surgere tra regno e regno. 
Le quali sono tribulazioni delle cittadi; e per le cittadi, delle vicinanze; 
e per le vicinanze, delle case ; e per le case, dell ' uomo ; e cosi s 'impedisce 
la felicitiu H perchd, a questa guerre e alle loro cagioni torre via, con- 
viene di necessity tutta la Terra, e quanto alPumana generazione a 
possedere h dato, esser Monarchia, ciod uno solo Principato e uno Principe 
avere, il quale, tutto possedendo o piii desiderare non possendo, li re 
tenga contenti nelli termini delli regni, sicchd pace intra loro sia, nella 
quale si posino le cittadi, e in questa posa le vicinanze s 'amino, in questo 
amore le case prendano ogni loro bisogno, il quale preso, I'uomo viva 
felicemente; ch'^ quelle per che I'uomo 6 nato. 
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ganization. I believe it can be stated that no one in the history 
of the world's literature has ever so clearly, logically and hope- 
fully treated of the universal brotherhood of mankind and of 
permanent peace under one common government as Dante 
AUighieri. 

However, Dante's solemn proclamation of the necessity of 
a universal state leaves us curious to know what he thought 
concerning nationality and language. Dante admits that human 
affairs are conducted in numerous and different languages, 
{permultis ac diversis iddomatibus negotium exerciiatur hu- 
manww.)"' He says also:*'^ **If, therefore, the speech of the 
same people varies (as has been said) successively in course of 
lime, and cannot in any wise stand still, it must necessarily 
happen that the speech of people living apart and removed from 
one another will vary in different ways, since they are not 
rendered stable either by nature or by intercourse, but arise 
acording to men's inclinations and local fitness." (Ferrers 
Howell's transl.)^^* We observe here that Dante acknowledges 
that living tongues change continually, they are not stable, and 
he leaves those changes entirely to the inclinations of the people 
inhabiting the various localities where those languages are 
spoken. 

Dante advocates a universal monarchy, but not a universal 
language, he believes in unity, but not in entire uniformity. 
Dante writes :**® that if he should write a Latin commentary on 
his canzoni only the scholars {letterati) would understand the 
commentary, but not the others. The scholars among the Germans 
and English and other nations would also understand a Latin 
commentary. {Anche lo Latino Vavrebbe sposte a gente d'altra 
lingua, siccome a Tedeschi e Inglesi e altri,) Latin then in 
Dante's age was the international language, but it was known 
and used only by learned men, whereas ordinary people used 
what he called the vulgar tongue (Volffare). He distinguishes 



"•De Vulg. Eloq. I, 6. 
"'De vulg. Eloq. I, 9. 



"*Si ergo per eanden gentem sermo variatur (ut dictum est) success- 
ive per tempera, nee stare ullo mode potest, necesse est ut disiunctim 
abmotimque morantibus varie varietur; ceu varie vanantur mores et 
habitus, qui nee natura nee consortio firmantur, sed humanis beneplacitit 
localique congruitate nascuntur. 

"•Conv. I, 7. 
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however, between what he calls the vulgare Ulustre, cardinale, 
aulicum et curiale, which was the Italian literary language, used 
by learned men, although they lived in different parts of Italy, 
and the vulgaria inferiora}^^ which numbered about fourteen in 
his day.^** Dante's writings betray and manifest the forming in 
his day of national groups bound together by one common lan- 
guage, although the language itself may not yet have arrived 
at a high degree of perfection and remain split into into various 
local dialects. We see plainly that Dante is cognizant of the exist- 
ence of the Italian nationality and its national language, al- 
though all the Italians were not united into one body politic. 
He sees the trend of the time towards the formation of distinct 
nationalities, and he approves it, as we shall see presently, 
but he is rigidly opposed to the formation of national states, 
entirely independent of the emperor. 

Dante declares :^** that he was moved to write the commen- 
taries on his canzoni in Italian by the natural love of his own 
language {per lo naturdle amore della propria loquela). He 
mercilessly rebukes^** those wicked men of Italy who praise the 
language of others and disparage their own {malvagi tiomini 
d' It alia, che commendano lo Volgare altrui, e lo propria dispre- 
giano). Prom this we conclude that Dante dearly loved and 
highly esteemed his mother tongue, and considered it a shame- 
ful thing to depreciate the language of one's native country. 
Yet he holds that it is equally reprehensible to make preposter- 
ous claims for one's vernacular or one's birthplace. We read:^** 
**Por whoever is so offensively unreasonable as to suppose that 
the place of his birth is the most delightful under the sun 
. . . such a one, I say, may be allowed, into the bargain, to place 
his own vernacular (that is, his mother-tongue) before all 
others."^*' Dante himself is truly broad minded, his genius 
ascends far above such narrow provincialism. He contrasts his 



Mltf 



•De Vulg. Eloq. I, 19. 

'Qaare ad minus quatuordecim vulgaribus sola videtur Italia variari. 
De Vulg. Eloq. I, 10. 
*«Conv. I, 10. 
>«Conv. I, 11. 
*^e Vulg. Eloq. I, 6. 

''Nam quicumque tarn obscenae rationis est, ut locum suae nationis 
delitiosissimum credat esse sub sole, hie etiam prae cunctis proprium 
vulgare licetur, idest matemam locutionem, praeponere. 
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attitude with narrow-minded provincials in the following 
words :"• *'But we, to whom the world is our native country, 
just as the sea is to the fish, though we drank of Amo before 
our teeth appeared, and though we love Florence so dearly 
that for the love we bore her we are wrongfully suffering exile 
... we rest the shoulders of our judgement on reason rather 
than on feeling. And although, as regards our own pleasure or 
sensuous comfort, there exists no more agreeable place in the 
world than Florence, still, when we turn over the volumes both 
of poets and other writers by whom the world is generally and 
particularly described, and when we reflect in ourselves on the 
various situations of the places of the world and their arrange- 
ment with respect to the poles and to the equator ; our deliberate 
and firm opinion is that there are many countries and cities both 
nobler and more delightful than Tuscany and Florence, of which 
I am a native and a citizen ; and also that a great many nations 
and races use a speech both more agreeable and more serviceable 
than the Italians do.*' (Ferrers Howell's transl.)**^ 

These words are indeed worthy of the greatest protagonist 
of the universal state in the political literature of all times. He 
says he is is a citizen of the world, but that in no way prevents 
him from being a loyal citizen of his belpyed Florence, thus show- 
ing that the two are quite compatible. Everyone, according to 
Dante, can take a legitimate pride in his native country and 
language, permitting all others to do the same, and yet be a 
citizen of the universal state. ^We see then that Dante has no 
objection against national groups, national languages and even 
national states, provided those states recognize the supreme 
power of the international and universal superstateT) Dante him- 
self by creating, so to speak, the literary language of Italy gave 



'^^e Vulg. Eloq. I, 6. 

•^'Nos aiitcm cui mundus est patria, velut piscibus aequor, quamquam 
Sarnum biberimus ante dcntes, et Florentiam adeo diligainus ut, quia 
dilcximus, exilium patiamur iniuste, rationi magis quam sensiil spatulas 
nostri iudicii podiamus. Et quamvis ad voluptatem nostram sivo nostrae 
scnsualitatis quietem, in terris amocnior locus quam Florentia non ex- 
istat, rcvolventes et poetarum et aliorum scriptorum volumina quibus 
mundus universalitcr et membratim describitur, ratiocinantesque in nobis 
situationes varias mundi locorum, et eorum habitudinem ad utrumque 
polum et circulum aequatorem, multas esse perpendimus firmiterque cen- 
semus et ma^s nobiles et magis delitiosas et rcgiones et urbea quam 
Thusciam et Florentiam undo sumus oriundus et civis; et plerasque na- 
tiones et gentes dclectabiliori atque utiliori sermone uti quam Latinos. 
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an impulse to the national idea and. the national consciousness 
the effects of which are felt to-day. For Dante one state does 
not mean one nationality and one language, I repeat that Dante 
desires unity but not a dead uniformity. 



CHAPTER V 

The Origin and Necessity op the State 

Dante is relatively little concerned about the origin of or- 
ganized society and consequently of the state. However, we find 
the following regarding this important question :^*® * * The radical 
/ foundation of imperial majesty, according to the truth is the 
necessity of humaii civilization, which is ordained to one end, 
that is to a happy life. Nothing is of itself sufficient to attain 
this without some external help, since man has need of many 
things, which one person alone is unable to obtain. And therefore 
the Philosopher says that man is naturally a companionable 
animal.^*** And as a man requires for his sufficient comfort the 
domestic companionship of a family, so a house requires for 
its suflBcient comfort a neighborhood; otherwise there would be 
many wants to endure which would be an obstacle to happiness. 
And since a neighborhood cannot satisfy all requirements, there 
must for the satisfaction of men be the city. Again, the city 
requires for its arts and manufactures to have an environment, 
as also for its defence, and to have brotherly intercourse with 
the circumjacent or adjacent cities, and thence the kingdom." 
(Sayer's transl.)"^ 

Dante, following the footsteps of Aristotle, whom he simply 
calls the Philosopher, in conformity with the existing vogue, 
bases the origin of society and the state on the nature of man. 



*«Conv. IV, 4. 

**^6^«i xoXiTwcds &p$fXi)iros. Aristotle, Eth. I. 7. 6. 

^Lo f ondamento radicale della Ixnperiale MaestiL, secondo il vero, h 
la necessity della umana civilt&, che a uno fine h ordlnata, ciod a vita 
felice; alia quale nullo per sd d sufficlente a venire senza I'aiuto d'alcuno; 
conciossiacosachd I'uomo abbisogna di molte cose, alle quali uno solo 
satisfare non pu5. E per6 dice il Filosofo, che M'uomo naturalmente h 
compagnevole animale.' E siccome un uomo a sua sufficienza richiede 
compagnia domestica di famiglia; cosi una casa a sua sufficienza richiede 
una vicinanza, altrimenti molti difetti sosterrebbe, che sarebbono 
impedimento di felicitk. E perrochd una vicinanza non pu5 a s^ in tutto 
satisfare conviene a satisfacimento di quella essere la citt&. Ancora la 
cittk richiede alle sue arti e alia sua difensione avere vicenda e fra- 
tellanza colle circonvicine cittadi, e per5 fu fatto il regno. 

(58) 
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That is, man's very being constrains him to associate himself 
with others of his kind. He is such that he must seek the aid of 
others and also lend them his assistance. Hence man lives in 
society because he is a social being. 

The origin of the state is intimately connected with its end 
or purpose. Now Dante says that the end of the state is a happy \^ 
life. That is, man is destined for happiness, and in order to 
attain it he associates himself with others, that he may obtain it 
by combined effort. This is another reason of the origin of the 
state. Man cannot attain it alone, hence association, society, the ^ 
state originate as a means to an end, and that a necessary means 
to a necessary end. 

In speaking of the mode or procedure of the state's be- 
ginning, Dante places the family as the unit of organized so-w^ 
ciety, which unit is composed of individuals. When he speaks 
of a larger group than the family he names the neighborhood, 
He does not regard the neighborhood as composed of individuals, 
but of families or houses. A larger group is the city which es- 
pecially promotes culture and civilization, and consequently 
greatly promotes the happiness of men. Cities again must group 
together to form a larger unit the kingdom, by which peace and 
tranquillity are to be maintained. One must not forget that 
whenever Dante speaks of the state, as such, he means the super- 
state or worid monarchy which is to be the culmination of man's 
social organism, which is the state par excellence. 

The biological and psychological ground of organized society 
is still better seen in the following :^^^ ' ' Since then mankind has 
a certain end, and since there is a certain means necessary for 
the universal end of nature, it necessarily follows that nature 
aims at obtaining that means. And therefore the Philosopher, 
in the second book of Natural Learning,^'* well shows that nature 
always acts for the end. And since nature cannot reach this end 
through one man, because that there are many actions necessary 
to it, which need many to act, therefore nature must produce 
many men and set them to act." (Church's transl.)^*^' 



"•»De Mon. H, 7. 

""Aristotle, Phys. Ausc. II, 1. 

""Quum ergo finis huxnani generis sit, et sit aliquod medium necess- 
arium ad finem naturae universalem; necesse est naturam ipsum inten- 
dere. Propter quod bene Philosophus, naturam semper agere propter finem 
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Here we see again that nature has a definite purpose to 
attain, and the means thereto the reproduction and organized 
activity of men in accordance with the nature with which they 
are endowed, and to which activity they are urged forward by 
their very constitution. 

Dante carefully distinguishes the nature of man from that 
of other creatures living about him in this world. What that 
nature is we glean from the following:"* **The ultimate power 
in man is not being simply as such, since the elements also par- 
take of it, nor being in compounds {complexionatum) , for that 
is also found in minerals; nor animated being, for the plants 
have that; nor being endowed with sense perception, since the 
brutes possess this ; but being endowed with intellectual percep- 
tion (perception through the possible intellect), which sort of 
being is proper solely to man.^^' ... It is plain therefore that the 
distinguishing quality of humanity is the faculty or the power 
of understanding. And because this faculty cannot be realized in 
act in its entirety at one time by a single man, nor by any of the 
individual societies which we have marked, therefore there must 
be multitude in the human race, in order to realize it." (Church's 
transl.)"^ 

In order to show better the division Dante makes between 
animals and plants and man I cite a passage from the Convito"^ 
which I believe will harmonize with the passage just quoted 
above and with my translation of it. "The vegetative power, 



in secundo de Natural! auditu probat. Et quia ad hunc finem natura per- 
tingere non potest per unum hominem, quum multae sint operationes 
necessariae ad ipsum, quae multitudinem requirunt in operantibus; ne- 
cease est naturum producere hominum multitudinem ad diversas oper- 
ationes ordinatorum. 

»*De Mon. I, 3. 

"•This is my own translation. I regard the translations of both 
Church and Henry insufficiently accurate. 

"*Non est ergo vis ultima in homine, ipsum esse simpliciter sumptum, 
quia etiam sic sumptum ab elementis parti cipatur; nee esse complexio- 
natum, quia hoc etiam repcritur in mineralibus; nee esse animatum, quia 
sic etiam in plantis; nee esse apprehensivum, quia sic et partieipatur a 
brutis; sed esse apprehensivum per intellectum possibilem, quod quidem 
esse nulli ab homine alii competit. . . . Patet igitur, quod ultimum de 
potentia ipsius humanitatis, est potentia sive virtus intellectiva. Et 
quia potentia ista per unum hominem, seu per aliquam particularium 
communitatum superius distinctarum, tota simul in actum reduci non 
potest; necesse est multitudinem esse in humane genere, per quam quidem 
tota potentia haec actuetur. 

"'Conv. m, 2. 
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whereby one lives, is the foundation upon which one feels, 
(si sente) that is, sees, hears, tastes, smells, and touches; and 
this vegetative power of itself can be the soul, vegetative, as we 
see in all plants. The sensitive cannot exist without that. We 
find nothing that feels, and does not live. And this sensitive 
power is the foundation of the intellectual, that is of reason; 
so that, in animate mortals, the reasoning power is not found 
without the sensitive. But the sensitive is found without reason, 
as in the beasts, and in the birds, and in the fishes, and in any 
brute animal as we see. And the soul which contains all these 
powers is the most perfect of all.'' (Sayer's transl.)^** This 
passage certainly throws light on what Dante says regarding the 
difference between man and other creatures and more clearly 
brings out the nature of man as he understood it. 

It is apparent that in mentioning the possible intellect 

Dante refers to Aristotle's poi)^ 7rotr?Tt»c6s ^^^ vois TraOrjriKbs.^^^ 
Dante states"® that his teaching on the soul agrees with that 
of Averroes as contained in the commentary of the latter on 
Aristotle's De Anima. It seems, however, that Dante was not 
thoroughly and personally acquainted with Averroes' doctrine. 
For it is generally acknowledged today that ** Averroes admits 
the existence of only one active intellect, and affirms that this 
belongs in common to the whole human race, that it becomes 
particularized in individuals, but that each of its emanations 
becomes finally reabsorbed in the original whole. ""^ This doc- 
trine thoroughly excludes personal immortality which Dante 
undoubtedly maintains.^^* It seems to me then that Dante 
rather adhered to the teachings of St. Thomas Aquinas on the 



'"La potenza vegetativa, per la quale si vive, d fondamento sopra lo 
quale si sente, ciod vede, ode, gusta, odora e tocca; e questa vegetativa 
potenza per se pu5 essere anima, siccome vedemo nelle piante tutte. La 
sensitiva senza quella essere non pu6: non si trova alcuna cosa che scnta, 
che non viva. E questa sensitiva potenza ^ fondamento della intellettiva, 
ciod della ragione: e per6 nelle cose animate mortali la ragionativa po- 
tenza senza la sensitiva non si trova; ma la sensitiva si trova senza 
questa, siccome nelle bestie e negli ucelli e nei pesci e in ogni animale 
bruto vedemo. E quella Anima, che tutte queste potenze comprende, h 
perfettissima di tutte I'altre. 

^Aristotle. De Anima m, 5. 

"T)e Mon. I, 3. 

*"Ueberweg, History of Philosophy. New York, 1893. vol. I, p. 406. 

*^f. Hettinger, Die €K5ttliche Kom5die des Dante Alighieri. Frei- 
burg im Breisgau, 1880. p. 431. 
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active and passive or possible intellect. Maher writes:"* 
** Interpreting Aristotle thus benevolently, and developing his 
doctrine, Aquinas teaches that the function of the active Intel- 
lect is an abstractive operation on the data supplied by the 
sensuous faculties to form the species intelligibUes in the tn- 
iellectus possibUis, The intellectus possibilis thus actuated cog- 
nizes what is intelligible in the object. The act of cognition it 
the concept or verbujn mentale, by which is apprehended the 
universal nature or essence of the object prescinded from its 
individualizing conditions.*' We see then that Aquinas differs 
from Averroes in that he regards both the intellectus agens 
and the intellectus possibilis as faculties of each individual soul. 
This harmonizes with Dante's teaching on the immortality of 
each soul, hence he rather follows Aquinas and not Averroes. 
It becomes quite plain that when Dante wrote the De Monarchia 
he really did not know Averroes' teaching on the active and the 
passive intellect. However he certainly knew it when he wrote 
the 25th canto of his Purgatorio. 

**This is a point 

Which made a wiser man than thou once err 

So far, that in his doctrine separate 

He made the soul from possible intellect. 

For he no organ saw by this assumed." 

Purg. XXV, 62-66."* 
Here then we find that Dante regards the doctrine of Averroes 
as erroneous, and does not agree with him, whereas in the De 
Monarchia he expressly states that Averroes agrees with him 
{et huic sententiae concordat Averrois).^^^ This would indicate 
that Dante was insufficiently acquainted with Averroes' doc- 
trine when he wrote the De Monarchia. That he did not condemn 
Siger of Brabant Mandonnet explains"* by the fact that he did 
not know that Siger of Brabant was the adversary of St. Thomas. 



'"Catholic Encyclopedia, vol. Vm, art. Intellect. 
^ Quest' h tal panto 



Che piii savio di te fe' gih errante; 

Si che, per sua dottrina, fe' disgiunto 

Dall' anima il possibile intelletto, 

Perchd da lui non vide organo assunto. 
"T)e Mon. I, 3. 

'*^andonnet, Siger de Brabant et L'Averroisme Latin au Xlllme 
Sidde. Fribourg, 1899. p. 113. 
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''One can understand that situation by the fact that William of 
Tocco, the disciple and historian of Thomas Aquinas did not 
arrive at the knowledge that Siger of Brabant was an Averroist 
and that Thomas Aquinas had combated him on that field. . . . 
If the biographer of St. Thomas, a contemporary of Dante who 
should have sought historical information, was mistaken to such 
an extent, one cannot be astonished that the author of the Divine 
Comedy was insuflBciently informed regarding Siger of Bra- 
bant."**^ It is quite plausible that if Dante did not know the 
teaching of Siger of Brabant when he wrote the Paradiso he 
may not have known Averroes' true doctrine at the time he wrote 
the Convito and the De Monarchia. At any rate there is no 
passage to be found in Dante's works which would indicate that 
he ever held the tenets of Averroes as they were, although it 
appears that he held doctrines in accord with those of Aquinas, 
and he regarded those of Averroes as being in harmony with 
those of St. Thomas and his own, at least until he became ac- 
quainted with Averroes' philosophy. 

However the question arises what does Dante really mean 
when he says that it is necessary that there should be a multitude 
in the human genus in order that the possible intellect may be 
actuated. For he regards this as a"' ** proper operation of the 
whole body of mankind, for which this whole body of human 
kind, for which this whole body of men in aU its multitude is 
ordered and constituted, but to which no one man, nor single 
family, nor single neighborhood, nor single city, nor particular 
kingdom can attain." (Church's transl.)^** How the possible 
intellect is to be actuated Dante himself explains as follows ;^^^ 
'*The proper function of the human race, taken in the aggre- 
gate, is to actualize continually the entire capacity of the possible 



^On peut 86 repr^senter cette situation par le fait que Guillaume de 
Tocco, le disciple et IHiistorien de Thomas d'Aquin, n'est pas arrive k 
savoir que Siger de Brabant 4tait averroiste ot que Thomas d'Aquin 
I'avait combattu sur ce terrain. ... Si I'historien de saint Thomas, con- 
temporain de Dante, ayant dii aller aux informations historiques, s'est 
m^pris k ce point, on ne saurait s'^tonner de Pinsuffisance des renseigne- 
ments relatifs h Siger chez Pauteur de la Divine Com^die. 

»"De Mon. I, 3. 
'"Est aliqua propria operatio humanae universitatis, ad quam ipsa 
nniversitas hominum in tanta multitudine ordinatur, ad quam quidem 
operationem nee homo unus, nee domus una, nee una vicinia, nee una 
eivitas, nee regnum particulare pertingere potest. 

"•De Mon I, 4. 
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intellect, primarily in speculation, then, throngh its extension 
and for its own sake, secondarily in action." (Henry's transL)*^* 
We see that Dante has already noted that man is what he is, 
primarily on account of his reason which is distinctive of his 
nature. The activity of his reason or intellect is his special 
purpose. Man is not only to grow, live, propagate as the plants 
and animals but to strive for his particular distinctive happi- 
ness which is the activity of his mind. One of man's greatest 
desires is the desire for knowledge. That desire for knowledge 
is the sequence of man's nature. Dante says:^^^ **Our natural 
desires . . . are all tending to a certain end; and the desire for 
knowledge is natural. "^^* Precisely by striving for knowledge 
man actualizes continually the entire capacity of the possible in- 
tellect. We must observe in this connection that Dante attri- 
butes two functions to the mind.*^* **The use of our mind is 
double that is to say, practical and speculative (it is practical 
insomuch as it has the power of acting) ; both the one and the 
other are delightful in their use, but that of contemplation is 
the most pleasing, as has been said above. The use of the prac- 
tical is to act in or through us virtuously, that is to say, honestly 
or uprightly, with prudence, with temperance, with courage and 
with justice. The use of the speculative is not to work or act 
through us, but to consider the works of God and of Nature. 
(Sayer's transl.)"' In order that man might contemplate the 
works of God and Nature and put into practice, that is profit 
and advance towards his own happiness he also needs the help 
of other men in order that by the gradually accumulating 
results of the efforts of man's intellect humanity may progress 
in culture, civilization and perfection. This precisely the state, 



'^'Proprium opus humani generis totaliter accept!, est actuare semper 
totam potentiam intellectus possibilis, per prius ad speculandum, et 
secundario propter hoc ad operandum per suam extensionem. 

»"Conv. IV, 13. 

"'Li nostri desideri natural!. . . sono a certo termine discedenti; a 
quello della scienza h naturale. 

"*Conv. rV, 22. 

^Veramente I'uso del nostro animo h doppio, ciod pratico e specu- 
lativo (pratico d tanto, quanto operativo) I'uno e I'altro dilettisissimo; 
awegnachd quello del contemplare sia piii, siccome di sopra h narrato. 
Quello del pratico si d operare per no! virtuosamente, ciod onestamente, 
con Prudenza, con Temperanza, con Fortezza e con Giustizia; quello 
dello si>eculativo si d non operare per noi, ma considerare I'opere £. Dio 
e della Natura. 
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particularly the superstate, should strive to aid and promote 
since it is the culmination of man's social organization. This 
I believe is what Dante means when he says, as quoted above, 
that there must be a multitude in the human race in order that 
the **virtiis intellectiva" may be actuated. 

It is interesting to note what Eraus says^^* concerning the 
propria operctio humanae universitatis. "This purpose ordain- 
ed by God (Deus aeternus arte sua, qvae natura est, in esse 
producit) is no other than making mankind happy, which is to 
be striven for by the way of culture. For the first time culture 
here appears as a standard and as that which is really essen- 
tial in rendering humanity happy (I c. 3: finis ultimtts civUi- 
tatis humani generis etc.) and therewith Dante very likely must 
be the first who recognized and expressed the ideas of the modern 
culture state. "^^^ I think this explanation of this difScult teach- 
ing of Dante finds unusual support in Dante's introduction to 
the De Monarchia."* I quote the following from that truly 
remarkable introduction. ''It very greatly concerns all men on 
whom a higher nature has impressed the love of truth, that, as 
they have been enriched by the labour of those before them, so 
so they also should labor for those who are to come after them, 
to that end that posterity may receive from them an addition 
to its wealth. For he is far astray from his duty — let him not 
doubt it — ^who having been trained in the lessons of public 
business, cares not himself to contribute aught to the public 
good. ... I desire not only to show the budding promise, but 
also to bear fruit for the general good, and to set forth truths 
by others unattempted. For what fruit can he be said to bear who 
should go about to demonstrate again some theorem of Euclid t 
or when Aristotle has shown us what happiness is, should show 
it to us once more? or when Cicero had been the apologist of 
old age, should a second time undertake its defense? Such 



f*Kraa8, Dante. Berlin, 1897. p. 689. 

'^^ieser von Gott geordnete Zweck (Deus aotemus arte sua, quae 
natura est, in esse producit) ist kein anderer als die auf dem Wege der 
Guitar zu erstrebende Begliickung des Mensehengeschlechtes. Die 
'Cultur' erscheint hier zum ersten Male als das eig^ntlich Wesentliche 
and Maassgebende in dem Begliiekungsprocess der Mensehheit (I c. 3: 
finis ultimus civilitatis humani generis etc.) and Dante durfte damit wol 
der Erste sein, welcher die Ideen des modemen Culturstaates erkannt 
and ausgesprochen hat. 

"T>e Men. 8, 1. 



n/ 
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squandering of labor would only engender weakness not profit. ' ' 
(Church's transl.)^^* It is easily seen from this that Dante as 
a member of organized society wished to promote its progress 
and contribute to its advancement by cristallizing the results 
of his observations of God and Nature, that society might profit 
therefrom. Now he could not have done that alone. He himself 
first became acquainted with the labors of his predecessors and 
then directed his efforts to the setting forth of truths unattempt- 
ed by them. We cannot but admire the lofty ideals of this great 
mind. Hence as Dante maintains, a multitude and that an 
organized multitude, the state alone can coordinate, protect and 
foster this great forward movement of humanity seeking its 
cultural goals and its happiness. Here then is another argument 
for the origin and necessity of the state, based on man's intell- 
ectual nature. The human race by preserving and stratifying 
its science, its art, its discoveries, and practically applying them, 
can attain the higher levels of civilization, enlightenment and 
refinement ; and consequently happiness to which all are tending. 
Hence the state originated because man wants to enjoy the ben- 
efits of a higher civilization resulting from it. 

Dante deduces the necessity of the state not only from the 
intellectual, but also from the concomitant voluntary nature of 
man. Man is not like animals who are guided by instinct alone, 
but by the dictates of reason which he may or may not follow. 
We read the following :^®^ ** Animals are led solely by the in- 
stinct of nature. "^^^ We find also:^'* "Man is moved not by 
instinct of nature but by reason."**' Since then man is not 
guided by blind instinct but by the precepts of reason, it follows 



"*Omnium hominum in quos axnorem veiitatis natura superior im- 
pressit, hoe maxime interesse videtur, at quemadmodum de labore anti- 
quorum ditati sunt, ita et ipsi posteris prolaborent, quatenus ab eif 
posteritas habeat quo ditetur. Longe namque ab officio se esse non dubi- 
tet, qui publicis documentis imbutus, ad Bempublicam aliquid adferre 
non curat; . . . Publicae utilitati non modo turgescore, quinimo fructi- 
ficare desidero, ct intentatas ab aliis ostendere veritates. Nam quem 
fructum ferat ille, qui tbeorema quoddam Euclidis iterum demonstraretf 
qui ab Aristotele felicitatem ostensam, reostendere conareturf qui 
senectutem a Cicerone defensam, resumeret defendendamf Nullum 
quippe; sed fastidium potius ilia superfltiitas taediosa praestaret. 

>"De Vulg. Eloq. I, 2. 

^Animalia solo naturae instinctu ducuntur. 

*^e Vulg. Eloq. I, 3. 

'"^omo non naturae instinctu sed ratione movetur. 
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that he must have some rational rules of conduct, some norm 
which is to guide him singly and collectively towards his pur- 
pose and destiny. Dante writes the following regarding free 
will:^** ** There are also operations which our reason considers 
and which lie in the act of the will, such as to offend and to re- 
joice; such as to stand firm in the battle and to fly from it; 
such as to be chaste and to be lewd; these are entirely subject 
to our will, and therefore we are called from them good and 
evil because such acts are entirely our own, for so far as our 
will can obtain power, so far do our operations extend. And 
since in all these voluntary operations there is some equity to 
preserve and some iniquity to shun . . . which equity may 
be lost through two causes, either through not knowing what 
it is, or through not wishing to follow it . . . the written Reason, 
the law was invented, both to point it out to us and to command 
its observance. Wherefore Augustine says: *If men could know 
this, that is, equity, and knowing it would obey it, the written 
Reason, the law, would not be needful.' *' (Sayer's transl.)"* 
/We see then that man, who is not guided by instinct, but by 
reason may err from the path that leads him to happiness, either 
owing to his ignorance, or his malice. Hence a written rule is 
necessary, this rule is the law which forbids and commands, 
and this law is enforced by the state, hence the state originates 
to fill this need for the guidance and direction of humanity. 
t)ante acknowledges with Augustine that if man's present nat- 
ure were such that he would be neither ignorant nor malicious, 
a law, a written law enforcible by organized society or the 
state, would be unnecessary, hence in so far the state would be 
unnecessary. However the fact is, according to the teaching of 
the church, and also that of Dante, that owing to original sin 



»*Conv. IV, 9. 

'"Sono anche operazioni che la nostra ragione considera nell' atto 
della volontit, sieeome offendere e giovare; siccome stare fermo e fuggire 
alia bataglia; siccome stare caste e lussuriare; e questo del tutto soggi- 
aeciono a^ nostra volontiL; e per5 semo detti da loro buoni e rei, perch' 
eUe sono proprie nostre del tutto; perchd, qaanto la nostra volontii 
ottenere puote, tanto le nostre operasioni si stendono. E coneiossiacosaehd 
in tutte queste volontarie operazioni sia equity alcuna da conservare, e 
iniquitiL da fuggire; la quale equity per due cagioni si pu6 perdere, o 
per non sapere qual essa si sia, o per non volere quella seguitare; trovata 
fu la Bagione scritta, e per mostrarla e per comandarla. Onde dice Au- 
gustino: 'So questa (cioS equity) gli uomini la conoscessero, e conosciuta 
servassero, la Bagione scritta non sarpbbe mestieri.' 
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man's mind was dimmed, his will was weakened, and at pres- 
ent the whole human race, as a matter of fact, is always more 
or less ignorant and singularly inclined towards evil. Therefore 
Dante regards the state as a remedy against the infirmity of sin 
{remedium contra infirmitatem peccati).^^^ Dante is well aware 
of man's propensity to evil; he writes :^*^ **0h nature of ours 
ever prone to sin." (Oh semper nostra natura prona peccaiis,) 
He calls man^^* ''a most instable and most variable animal" 
(homo instabUissimum atque variabUissimum animal). It is in- 
teresting to note that he calls the emperor the rider of the 
human will."' **It is possible to speak of the Emperor in this 
manner, if we will represent his office figuratively, and say 
that he may be the rider of the human will, of which horse how 
it goes without its rider through the field is evident enough, 
and especially in miserable Italy, left without any means for its 
government." (Sayer's transl.)^*® (VVe may infer from this pas- 
sage of Dante that man is naturally and in fact such an unruly 
^animal that it is necessary for his happiness that he have some- 
one to ride him, that is to guide him (the expression is not 
intentionally depreciative) in order that he might be happy, and 
be spared the baneful consequences of his own unrulinessi] In 
this we perceive another reason alleged for the necessity of the 
state and another derivation of its origin. 

Dante also attributes the origin of the state to the will of 
God. Qod is the Creator of man and He endowed man with the 
social nature which he possesses. God's Providence also ex- 
tends over entire humanity. The second book of the De Mbn- 
archia is really a philosophy of history based to some extent on 
the De Civitate Dei of Augustine. In this second book Dante 
attempts to establish the fact that God in a singular manner 
protected and guarded the Roman people and their empire. 
Dante tells us:^'* **That people then, which conquered when all 



"T>e Mon. m, 4. 

•"De Vulg. Eloq. I, 7. 

"*De Vulg. Eloq. I, 9. 

"•Conv. rV, 9. 

'*^icelid quasi dire si pu5 dello Imperadore, volendo il suo ufficio 
figurare con una immagine, ehe egli sia 11 eavaleatore della umana vo- 
lontlL Lo qual cavallo come vada senza 11 eavaleatore per lo campo 
assal h manifesto, e spesialmente nella misera Italia ehe lensa mesio 
alcuno alia sua govemazlone h rlmasa. 

»»De Mon. n, 9. 
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were struggling for the empire of the world, conquered by the 
will of God."*** Hence if God willed that the Soman i>eople 
should conquer the world, he willed their organized society, 
their empire, and consequently their state. From this we are jus- 
tified in concluding that Dante holds that another reason why the 
state originated is the will of the Creator, of God Himself. 
In further support of this statement it must be observed that 
Dante holds the same view in the Convito.**' ** Force, then, was 
not the moving cause, as he believed who was cavilling ; but there / 
was an instrumental cause even as the blows of the hammer are 
the cause of the knife, and the soul of the workman is the mov- 
ing and efficient cause; and thus, not force, but a cause, even 
a Divine Cause has been the origin of the Roman Empire." 
(Sayer's transl.)*'* These words of Dante can leave no room 
for doubt as to his mind on this subject. One plainly perceives 
that he attributes the origin and necessity of the Boman Empire, 
and therefore, of the organized state in general, t<i Godr 

This then is the teaching of the author of the Divine Com- 
edy on the origin and necessity of the state. This doctrine is 
based on the studies and researches of the great thinkers pre- 
ceding Dante, as Aristotle, Cicero, Augustine and Aquinas. 
Dante manifests a truly wonderful knowledge of the nature of 
man and his personal observations manifest unusual acumen. 
Dante conceives the state as an organism analogous to the human * 
body,*'* which is quite in accord with the view of many modem 
political writers. He shows that the state is the result and 
consequence of man's intellectual, voluntary and social nature, 
and that it owes its origin to the will of the Creator of man's 
nature, that is God Himself. ^^ 



""^le igitur populus qui eunetis athletizantibus pro imperio mondi 
praevaloit, de divino iudieio praevaluit. 

"H3onv. rv, 4. 

'^'La forza dunque non fu cagione movente, siccome credea chi cavill- 
ava, ma fu cagione strumentale, dccome sono i colpi del martello eagione 
del coltello, e I'anima del fabbro h cagione efiSciente e movente; e cosi 
non forza, ma ragione, e ancora divina, d stata principio del Romano 
Imperio. 

»H:f. De Mon. I, 3. 



CHAPTER VI 
The Aims of the State 

It may be said that all of Dante's writings are distinctly 
tcleological. This is particularly true of his political doctrines 
Dante realizes that each individual has an end, aim, purpose or 
destiny, and that associations of individuals have a purpose or 
end which they strive to attain. Hence particular states have 
their ends which should converge to the realization of the one 
great state, the world monarchy. He says^'* ** First, we must 
ascertain what temporal monarchy is in its idea, as I may say, 
and in its pupose.''"^ He lays down the necessity of seeking 
out the purpose of the state, for truly on the end in view must 
depend the organization of the state and the means it will use 
to attain its end. Dante writes :^" "Since the first principle and 
cause of all actions is their ultimate end, and since the ultimate 
end first puts the agent in motion, it follows that the entire 
procedure of the means toward an end must derive from the end 
itself. For the manner of cutting wood to build a house would 
be other than that of cutting wood to build a ship. So if there 
exists an end for universal government among men, that end 
will be the basic principle through which all things to be proved 
hereafter may be demonstrated satisfactorily." (Henry's 
transl.)*»» 

One cannot but agree with Dante when he insists on the 
prime importance of the end of human society and of the state. 
He continues :^°° **We must now determine what is the end of hu- 



"•De Mon. I, 1. 

'*'Prixnum igitur videndom, quid est quod temporalif Monarehia di- 
eitur, tyiM) at dicam et secundum intentionem. 

"■De Mon. I, 2. 

^Quum in operabilibus principium et causa omnium sit ultimus finis 
(mo vet enim prime agentem), consequens est, Ut omnis ratio eorum quae 
sunt ad finem, ab ipso fine sumatur. Nam alia erit ratio incidendi lignum 
propter domum construendam, et alia propter navim. Ulud igitur, si 
quid est, quod est finis universalis civilitatis humani generis, erit hie 
principium per quod omnia quae inferius probanda sunt, erunt mani- 
festa sufficienter. 

»~De Mon. I, 3. 

(70) 
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man society as a whole. ... In order to discern the point in ques- 
tion more clearly, we most observe that as nature fashions the 
thumb for one purpose, the whole hand for another, then the arm 
for a purpose differing from both, and the entire man for one 
differing from all, so she creates for one end the individual, 
for another the family, for another the village, for still another 
end the city, for another the kingdom, and finally for an ul- 
timate end by means of His art which is nature, the Eternal God 
brings into being the human race in its totality. And this last 
is what we are in search of as the directive first principle of 
our investigation.'' (Henry's transl.)*®* We observe here that 
Dante uses a strikingly modem analogy to illustrate the pur- 
pose or end of the various human groups. He truly regards the 
state as an organism and holds that as the various parts of the 
body are functionally coordinated and harmoniously fulfill 
their several purposes which converge into one, so also the 
various groups of the human race shoidd tend to their respect- 
ive ends, but at the same time all shoidd aim at a purpose which 
is common to all humanity. What this common end of all hu- 
manity is, Dante shows in the f ollowing*®* : ** Wherefore in 
order to prevent these wars, and to remove the causes of them 
through all the earth, so far as it is given to the human race to 
poraess it, there must of necessity be Monarchy, that is to say, 
one sole principality; and there must be one prince, who possess- 
ing all, and not being able to desire more, holds the kings content 
within the limits of the kingdoms so that peace may be between 
them, wherein the cities may repose, and in this rest the neigh- 
boring hamlets may dwell together in mutual love; in this love 
the houses obtain all they need, which being obtained, men can 
live happily, which is that end for which man was bom." 



'"'Naiic autem videndam est, quid sit finis totius humanae civilitatis. 
. . . Ad evidential! eius quod quaeritur, advertendum, quod quemadmodum 
est finis aliquis ad quern natura producit pollicem, et alius ab hoe ad 
quern manum totam, et rursus alius ab utroque ad quem brachium, 
aliusque ab omnibus ad quem totum hominem; sic alius est finis ad quem 
singularem hominem, alius ad quem ordinat domesticam communitatem, 
alius ad quem viciniam, et alius ad quem civitatem, et alius ad quem 
regnum, et denique ultimus ad quem universaliter genus humanum Deus 
Aetemus arte sua, quae natura est, in esse producit. Et hoc quaeritur 
hie tanquam principium inquisitionis directivum. 

"^onv. rV, 4. 
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(Sayer's transl.)*®* Dante tells us here that the end of man is 
happiness, that he was born for happiness, and that he can 
attain happiness in this life in so far as it is given to the human 
race to possess it, provided the state maintains peace between 
the various cities and kingdoms. For only then can man be 
happy and live in the state of mutual love and harmony. Lit is 
to be noted here that according to Dante the great end of the 
V state is to establish and maintain peace, which is man's necess- 
ary means to the attainment and secure possession of happiness 
in this lif ej However, Dante acknowledges that our happiness 
in this life is not perfect; we can only reach a certain degree 
of happiness under favorable conditions, and that finally we are 
destined for another happiness which awaits us at the end of 
this earthly sojourn. We read:*®* **If man holds a middle 
place between the perishable and imperishable, then, inasmuch 
as every man shares the nature of the extremes, man must 
share both natures. And inasmuch as every nature is ordained 
for a certain ultimate end, it follows that there exists for man a 
twofold end, in order that as he alone of all beings partakes of 
the perishable and the imperishable, so he alone of all beings 
should be ordained for two ultimate ends. One end is for that 
in him which is perishable, the other for that which is iniperiah- 
able. , 

Ineffable Providence has thus designed two ends to be con- 
templated of man : first, the happiness of this life, which consists 
in the activity of his natural powers, and is prefigured by the 
terrestrial paradise ; and then the blessedness of life everlasting, 
which consists in the enjoyment of the countenance of God 
to which man's natural powers may not attain unless aided by 
divine light, and which may be symbolized by the celestial 
paradise. . . . Wherefore a twofold directive agent was ne- 
cessary to man, in accordance with the twofold end ; the supreme 
pontiff to lead the human race to life eternal by means of rev- 



**I1 perchd, a queste guerre e alle loro eagioni torre via, eonviene di 
necessitii tutta la Terra, e quanto all' umana generazione a possedere h 
dato, esser Monarchia ciod uno solo Principato e uno Principe avero, il 
quale tutto possedendo, 11 re tenga nelli termini delli regni, Biechd pace 
intra loro sia, nella quale si posino le cittadi, e in questa posa le vicinanze 
8 'amino, in questo amore le case prendano ogni loro bisogno, 11 quale 
preso, I'uomo viva felicemente; ch'd quelle per che I'uomo i nato. 

^De Mon. IH, 16. 
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dation, and the emperor to guide it to temporal felicity by 
means of philosophic instraction. (Henry's transl.) . . . This 
therefore is the mark at which he who is to care for the world, 
and whom we call the Roman Prince, must most chiefly aim at : 
I mean, that in this little plot of earth belonging to mortal 
men, life mey pass in freedom and with peace.'' (Church's 
transl.)*"' BTe see that the direction of humanity towards its 
higher end Dante does not confide to the state directly, but to 
the church under the head and guidance of the supreme pon- 
tiff. J 

However, we find another end or purpose of the state when 
Dante says the Roman Prince, that is the emperor is to direct 
mortal men so that their life may pass in freedom and with peace. 
IJhe state then should no^ only maintain peace, but guarantee 
men's freedom. Keeping man free is another one of the great 
aims of the state. jDante lays great stress on the free will of man 
which he regards as an essential. Consequently he ackn(.wled- 
ges the importance of personality and does not reduce the in- 
dividual to the position of a cog in a wheel of the great machine 
of the state. How highly Dante prized the freedom of the will 
we see from the following : 

''The greatest gift that in his largess Qod 

Creating made, and unto his own goodness 

Nearest conformed, and that which he doth prize 

Most highly, is the freedom of the will, 

Wherewith the creatures of intelligence 

Both all and only were and are endowed." 

Parad. V, 19.24.2<>« 



***Si ergo homo medium quoddam est eormptibiliam et ineormpti- 
bilium, quum omne medium sapiat naturam extremorum, necesse est 
hominem sapere utramque naturam. Et quum omnia natura ad ultimum 
quendam finem ordinetur, consequitur ut hominis duplex finis exsistat, ut 
sieut inter omnia entia solus ineorruptibilitatem et eorruptibilitatem 
participat; sic solus inter omnia entia in duo ultima ordinetur: quorum 
alterum sit finis eius, prout eorruptibilis est; alterum vero, prout in- 
corruptibilis. 

Duos igitur fines Providentia ilia inenarrabilis homini proposuit in- 
tendendos; beatitudinem scilicet huius vitae, quae in opera tione propriae 
Tirtutis consistit, et per terrestrem Paradisum figuratur; et beatitudinem 
vitae aetemae, quae consistit in fruitione divini aspectus ad quam 
propria virtus ascendere non potest, nisi lumine divino adiuta, quae per 
Paradisum coelestem intelligi datur. . . . Propter quod opus fuit homini 
duplici direct! vo, secundum duplicem finem: scilicet summo Pontifice, 
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He says also very plainly:*®^ "It should be kno^vn that the 
first principle of our freedom is freedom of the will."^**® Why 
this freedom, namely the freedom of the will, is so important 
and of such inestimable value, Dante says is because through 
it we can attain happiness in this life and in the life beyond 
the grave.*®* **We may understand that this freedom, is, as I 
said, the greatest gift bestowed by Qod on human nature, for 
through it we attain to joy here as men, and to blessedness 
there as Gods." (Henry's transl.)*^® If then freedom of the will 
is so important that by it we attain happiness for which we 
exist, and which is our destiny, both here and in the life to 
come, and if the state is to direct us towards happiness, it is 
evident that it is one of the prime duties of the state, one of its 
most important ends to guarantee the enjoyment of freedom, and 
preserve the liberty of individuals and groups. Now this is 
precisely one of Dante's foremost tenets:*** '*Gk)od states aim at 
liberty, namely that men may live for themselves."*** From 
this text it is apparent that Dante regards the maintenance 
of liberty as an aim and purpose of a good state, which seeks 
the happiness of its subjects. But it is also evident that Dante 
emphatically repels all slavery, and all forms of privation of 
liberty, and political oppression. 

From what Dante teaches one logically expects him to 
hold that the gtate 's end and purpose is to maintain justice, the 

qui seeundum revelata humanam genus perduceret ad vitam aetemam; 
et Imperatore, qui secundum philosophica documenta genus humanum ad 
temporalem felicitatem dirigeret. . . . Hoc est iUud signum ad quod 
maxime debet intendere curator orbis, qui dicitur Bomanus Prineeps, 
ut scilicet in areola ista mortalium libere cum pace vivatur. 
***Lo maggior don che Dio per sua larghezza 
Fesse creando, ed alia sua bontate 
Piii conformato, e quel ch'ei piti apprezza 
Fu della volontik la libertate, 
Di che le creature intelligenti, 
£ tutte e sole f uro e son dotate. 
»n)e Mon. I, 12. 

"^Sciendum est, quod principium nostrae libertatis est libertas ar- 
bitrii. 

"•De Mon. I, 12. 

***Manifestum esse potest, quod haee libertas sive principium hoc 
totius libertatis nostrae, est maximum donum humanae naturae a Deo 
collatum, si cut dixi; quia per ipsum hie felicitamur ut homines, per ipsum 
alibi felicitamur ut Dii. 
"De Mon. I, 12. 

'"Politiae rectae libertatem intendunt, scilicet ut homines propter se 
sint. 
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rendering unto all individuals and all groups of individuals 
what is due them, and to maintain their rights against infraction 
and violation. '7This is exactly his doctrine in this very impor- 
tant matter, ^e says:*** *'The world is best disposed when 
justice prevails therein.*'*" He maintains further that:**' 
''Justice is strongest in the world when it is in one who is most 
willing and most powerful; only the Monarch is this; therefore, 
only when justice is in the Monarch is it strongest in the world." 
(Church's transl.)*" Prom these words of Dante we understand 
that if the world and humanity in general is to attain its end and 
purpose which is happiness, it must be ruled by justice which 
is a necessary means for the arrival at happiness and peace 
and tranquillity. That the state must establish and maintain 
justice we conclude from what Dante says of the head of the 
state, of the monarch under whom only, he holds, can justice 
best prevail. Hence we see here another very definite mission 
of the state which is the maintenance of justice. Dante says :**^ 
"Justice, considered in itself and in its distinctive nature, is 
a certain directness or rule of action avoiding the oblique on 
either side." (Henry's transl.)*" Dante also defines justice as 
a virtue toward others.*" "For, seeing that justice is a virtue 
regulating our conduct towards other men, how shall any act 
according to justice if he has not the power of rendering to all 
their due." (Church's transl.)**^^rom these quotations we may 
formulate Dante's complete definition of justice in general as 
follows : justice is a virtue towards othera and a Tightness or rule 
by which to everyone is given his due.^ {lustitia est virtus ad 
alterum et rectitudo sive regula qua cuique quod suum est trib- 
uitur) This definition harmonizes with the scholastic definitions 
of justice, particularly with that of St. Thomas who says in his 



"»De Mon. I, 11. 

'^^undas optime dispositus est, quum iustitia in eo potisaima est. 

**op. cit, ibid. 

'lustitia potissima est in mundo, quando volentissimo et potentissimo 
snbjecto inest: huiusmodi solus Monarcha est; ergo soli Monarehae in- 
sifltens iastitia in mundo potissima est. 

«^e Mon. I, 11. 

'lustitia de se et in propia natura eonsiderata, est quaedam rectitudo 
sive regula, obliquum hine inde abiciens. 

^op. cit., ibid. 

'''Nam quum iustitia sit virtus ad alteram, sive potentia tribuendi 
euique quod suum est, quomodo quis operabitur secundum illam. 



v/ 
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Snmma Theologica :*" "Justice is a habit whereby with a stand- 
ing and abiding will one gives everyone his due {his suum wnt- 
cuique tribuit). 

Now it is the duty and the aim of the state to see that 
every citizen gets his due, that is whatever he has a right to. 
But if the state is to see that everyone's rights are safely guard- 
ed it must rigidly oppose and subdue anything which militates 
against this great virtue of justice. Dante writes that the worst 
enemy of justice is cupidity.*** "The worst enemy of justice is 
cupidity, as Aristotle signifies in the fifth book to Nicomachus,*** 
When cupidity is removed altogether, nothing remains inim- 
ical to justice." (Henry's transl.)*** Logically then the state 
must do its utmost to control cupidity which is the greatest 
enemy of justice without which no state can long endure. This 
cupidity manifests itself in practice by the attempt to amass 
property and riches in accordance with the law, or if possible, 
in spite of it. It is not only manifested in the constant struggle 
of individuals but in groups of individuals in cities and states. 
This craving for riches, this violation of justice daily jeopar- 
dizes the very existence of cities and countries. Hence Dante 
asks this significant question*** "And what other thing daily 
imperils and destroys cities, neighborhoods, individuals, like the 
amassing of new possessions by some one? Which accumulation 
inspires fresh desires impossible to fulfill without injury to 
others." (Hillard's transl.)*** 

That the state should prevent injury to individuals and 
groups in the rush for wealth, we glean from the following.*7 
"And what else are the two laws (I mean the canonical and 
the civil law) meant to rectify, but that cupidity which, amass- 



»2-2, q. 58, 1. 

"De Mon. I, 11. 

"Eth. V. 2. 5. 

***Iu8titiae maxime contrariatur cupiditas, ut innuit Aristoteles in 
quinto ad Nicomaehum. Bemota cupiditate omnino, nihil iustitiae restat 
adversum. 

"•Conv. IV, 12. 

"^ ehe altro eotidianamente perieola e nccide cittl^ le eontrade, le 
singulari persone tan to, quanto lo nuovo raunamento d'avere appo alcunof 
Lo quale raunamento nuovi desidexi discopre, al fine delli quali senza 
ingiuria d'alcuno venire non si pu6. 

*"Conv. IV, 12. 
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ing riches, ever increases?" (Hillard's transl.)*" The state 
then by its enactments and provisions is to place salutary checks 
on this prime impulse of man to acquire wealth at the expense 
of the individual and society at large. The state must watch 
that the requirements of distributive justice be fulfilled, and 
Dante asserts that no distributive justice shines forth in the 
arrival of riches but complete iniquity almost always.*** Dante 
observes here rightly that the sudden acquisition of great riches 
is often accomplished by violating distributive justice, for in 
the ordinary course of events the wicked and unscrupulous pre- 
vail. He says very plainly:"" **And I say that many times to 
the wicked more than to the good comes rich provision, for the un- 
lawful never comes to the good, because they refuse it ; and what 
good man ever would endeavor to enrich himself by^ force or 
fraud." (Sayer's transl.)**^ It appears from this thaQt is pre- 
cisely the wicked ones who must be held in restraint and check 
by the careful framing of laws by the state, and their enforce- 
mentO This is indeed the great end of the state. Dante bitterly 
upbr^ds those who commit injustice as we note from the follow- 
ing:*'* **Ah, miscreants, bom beneath an evil star! ye who plun- 
der widows and orphans, who rob the weak, who usurp and seize 
upon the property of others; and with it furnish forth ban- 
quets, give away horses and arms, robes and money; wear 
superb clothing, build magnificent edifices, and believe this is to 
be liberal!" (Hillard's transl.)*" Dante admits that the state 
may not be fulfilling its duty in maintaining justice partic- 
ularly distributive justice, either by unjust laws, or lack of 
sufficient legislation, or non-enforcement of existing just laws, 



"^ che altro intende di medicare I'una e I'altra Bagione, Canoniea 
dieo e Civile, tanto, ^aanto a riparare alia eupiditit ehe, raunando ricch- 
ezze, creseef 

'*Conv. rV, 11. Dieo ehe la loro (rieeliexxe) imperfezione primamente 
si pa6 notare nella indiscrezione del loro avvenimento, nel quale nulla 
distributiva giustizia risplende, ma tutta iniquitlt quasi sempre. 

"^3onv. IV, 11. 

*"E dieo che plii volte alii malvagi, ehe alii buoni, pervengono appunto 
li procaeci; ehe li non liciti a 'buoni mai non pervengono, perocchd li 
rifiutano: e qual buono uomo mai per forza o per fraude procaccorltf 

"»Conv. IV, 27. 

"^Ahi malastrui e malnatil che disertate vedove e pupilli, che rapite 
alii meno possenti, che f urate ed occupate I'altrui ragioni; e di quelle 
eorredate conviti, donate cavalli e arme, robe e danari; portate le mira- 
bili vestimenta; edificate li mirabili edifici e credetevi Larghezza fare! 
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and that the law may be evaded or variously interpreted by 
those who are rich and powerful. Dante calls Cicero to his aid 
in excoriating those who enrich themselves and their friends in 
whatever manner possible.*** ''Listen, obstinate ones, to what 
Tullius says against you in his oflSces : * There are certainly many 
desirous to be famous and glorious who take away from some to 
give to others ; esteeming themselves as good m?n, if they enrich 
their friends by any means whatever.' " (Hillard's transl.)*** 

That a faction or. government or functioning power in 
in control of the state may commit injustice and perpetrate out- 
rages we deduce from what Dante says of his own city of Flor- 
ence. However, that the state may be just and foster justice, 
the men in control of the government should be old men whom 
Dante regards as more prone to be just that others. He says 
the following:"* **And because this particular virtue, that is 
to say Justice, was seen by ancient philosophers to appear per- 
fect in men of this age, (the third age, old age) they intrusted 
the govemmtent of cities to those men who had attained that age ; 
and therefore the college of rectors was called the Senate. 
Oh, my unhappy, unhappy country! how my heart is wrung 
with pity for thee whenever I read, whenever I write, anything 
which may have reference to civil government." (Sayer's 
transl.)**^ It is evident that Dante regards the maintenance of 
justice and the effective curtailment of the greed of men as a 
prime aim of the state since he expects the most just men to b 
in control of the affairs of the state, particularly since he ^- 
plores he violation of justice in his own city of Florence. 

In summing up Dante's tenets on the ends of the state we 




»*Conv. IV, 27. 

'"Udite, ostinati, ehe dice Tullio contro a voi nel libra degli Officii: 
' Sono molti certo desiderosi d 'essere apparenti e gloriosi, che tolgono agli 
altri per dare agli altri; credendosi essere buoni tenuti, se arricdi- 
iscono (gli amiei) per qual ragione esser voglia.' 

Sunt autem molti, et qoidem cupidi splendoris et gloriae, qni eripiunt 
aliis, quod aliis largiantur, iique arbitranter se beneScos in sues arnicas 
visum iri, si locupletent eos quacumque ratione. Cicero, De Off. I, 14. 

»K!onv. IV, 27. 

'"'E perchd questa singolar virtii, ciod Giustizia, fu veduta per gli 
antichi filosofi apparire perfetta in questa et^ (nella terza etate, ciod 
Senettute) il reggimento delle cittk commisero in quelli che in questa 
eik erano; e per6 il coUegio degli rettori fu detto Senate. O misera, 
misere patria mial quanta pietk mi strigne per te, qual volta leggo, qual 
volta scrivo cosa che a reggimento civile abbia rispetto! 
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may say that it is primarily happiness which is secured by the 
maintenance of peace, by safeg^uarding liberty, by maintaining 
justice and controlling the greed of men. These then are the 
most important aims of the state and its purpose. 



CHAPTER VII 

The Organization op the State 

Willoughby rightly distinguishes*'® between the state and 
the organization of the state which is called government and 
which asumes various forms even in the history and develop- 
ment of one single people. The state persists the organization 
of it changes, sometimes suddenly, usually gradually and al- 
most imperceptibly. Dante touches upon the question of the or- 
ganization of the state, although he gives it comparatively little 
attention. One may say that, since he definitely declared him- 
self in favor of the monarchical form of government, he does 
not pause to weigh the particular merits or disadvantages of 
other forms of government. In this Dante does not differ from 
contemporary political writers who favor more or less the mon- 
archical form of government, (jn Dante *s age it was the pre- 
vailing form of government/^ The church had always had a 
monarchical form of government. The empire was a monarchy, 
and there were kings and princes, not only in Italy, but through- 
out entire Europe the monarchy was practically the only form 
of government Iqiown. Dante had little opportunity of study- 
ing other forms of government actually in existence except 
those of Italy. Italy after the weakening of the empire, was 
largely under the dominion of petty princes and demagogues, 
whe were real tyrants. VThe sight of constant bloody strife in 
his own democratic cityS)f Florence inspired^ Dante with little 
confidence in a democratic form of government, (but on the con- 
trary, accentuated his preference for some strong monarchical 
form of government which could quell the distressing party 
strife and maintain that peace which he so ardently longed for 
and desired. It should not be surprising then, that Dante, 
although he sincerely loved and was supremely interested in the 
well-being of his native city and humanity in general, should 
lend his preference for the monarchy. It must be remembered, 
however, that if Dante advocates monarchy, it is the world mon- 



*** Willoughby, An Examination of the Nature of the State. New 
York, 1896. p. 8. 

(80) 
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archy with which he is concerned, and not with the governments 
of particular countries or localities or municipalities. 

It seems that Dant^allowed the existence of other forms of 
government for particular localities or cities, but only under the 
supreme control of the one universal monarch!] We read the 
following:"* ** . . . The human race is in the best condition 
of well-being when it is free. This will become manifest when 
the principle of freedom becomes known. For this reason it 
should be known that the first principle of our freedom is the 
freedom of choice {libertas arhitrii),^*^^^ Dante proceeds to 
^ow that animals have not this freedom of choice. They are 
impelled to act by their appetites or animal instincts, and not 
owing to their judging whether a thing is good or bad, advan- 
tageous or disadvantageous and their choosing the good or ad- 
vantageous. In other words their actions are determined, while 
men's acts are not determined, for man may choose to act or 
not to act, and if he acts it is a selective act. Hence Dante con- 
tinues:"^ ** Seeing this it again becomes manifest, as I have said, 
that this freedom, or this principle of our entire freedom, is the 
greatest gift conferred on human nature by God; for by it we 
are made happy here as men by it we are made happy elsewhere 
as gods. If this is so, who is there who will not say that the human 
race is in the best condition of well-being when it can avail it- 
self of this principle most unobstructedly. But it is most free 
when under a Monarch. Wherefore it should be known, that 
that is free, which is for its own sake and not for the sake of 
another as the Philosopher holds in his writing on Being as 
Such. For that which is for the sake of another is restricted by 
that for whose sake it is, as a route is determined by a destinat- 
ion.""^ I interpose here a brief observation on the words just 



•"De Mon. I, 12. 

**. . . Humanum genus, potissime liberum, optime se habet. Hoc erit 
manifestam, si principium pateat libertatis. Propter quod sciendum est, 
quod principium nostrae libertatis est libertas arbitrii. 

*"op. cit. ibid. 

""Hoc viso, iterum manifestum esse potest, quod haec liberfas, sive 
principium hoc totius libertatis nostrae, est maximum donum humanae 
naturae a Deo collatum, sicut dizi; quia per ipsum hie felicitamur ut 
homines, per ipsum alibi felicitamur ut Dii. Quod si ita est, quis erit 
qui humanum genus optime se habere non dicat, quum potissime hoe 
principio possit utif Bed existens sub Monarcha est potissime liberum. 
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quoted. It is of paramount importance to note that Dante per- 
ceives the necessity of applying some standard or norm or gauge 
or criterion by which one may judge the merits of any particu- 
lar form of government. And this is the criterion {That govern- 
ment is best, or that state is best organized which best fulfills 
its purpose, which is the welfare and happiness of its subjects. 
Now the well-being of man is then best provided for, when men's 
freedom and liberty is guaranteed and maintained. But liberty 
is rendered most secure under the administration and protection 
of one supreme monarch. Hence that highest form of govern- 
ment of one supreme monarchy is the best for mankind in 
general.J Furthermore that form of government, whatever bo 
its peculiar local organization, is a ^ood government in which 
its subjects are governed for their^own sake, for their own 
welfare, and not for the sake of one person, or a chosen few, or 
a party, to the detriment of all except those temporarily in 
control of the government. A good government should guarantee 
the liberty and provide for the welfare of all within its scope, 
and not be interested solely in one person, or a few most prom- 
inent, or one party or faction. A government should govern for 
the benefit of all, and the welfare of none of its subjects should 
be subordinated to the welfare of an individual or groups of 
individuals to the exclusion of others. 

Dante continues:^** '*Only when a Monarch rules is the hu- 
man race for its own sake and not for the sake of another, for 
then only are deviating governments righted, namely, democra- 
cies, oligarchies and tyrannies, which force mankind into slavery, 
as is patent to one searching into all of them; and (then only) 
kings, aristocrats called optimates and the lovers of the freedom 
of the people, rightly govern. For, since the Monarch loves men 
very much, as has already been noted, he wishes all men to be- 
come good, which cannot be the case with those who govern un- 
fairly. Hence the Philosopher says in his Politics; that under 
a bad government a good man is a bad citizen; but under a 
good government a good man and a good citizen are inter- 



Propter quod sciendum, quod illud est liberum quod suimet gratia est, 
ut Philosopho placet in iis quae de simpliciter Ente. Nam id quod est 
alterius gratia, neccssitatur ab illo, cuius gratia est; sieut via necessi- 
tatur a termino. 
»«De Mon. I, 12. 
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changeable. And such good governments aim at liberty, namely, 
that men may be for their own sake.'*^** 

From the foregoing words of Dante we perceive that Dante 
[divides all forms of government into two classes, good govern- 
ments {poUtiae rectae) and bad governments {politiae obliquae). 
Good governments are those that aim at the liberty of all the 
governed, bad governments are those that aim at the liberty of 
one class or factionj Dante observes that any form of govern- 
ment may become perverted, or deviate from its purpose which 
is the liberty and happiness of all. \jhere must be some check 
on all governments, whether they be democracies, oligarchies 
or tyrannies. This check or regulation of subordinate govern- 
ments is the office of the supreme monarchy The people them- 
selves are very often unable to vindicate their rights and they 
are then reduced to slavery. Hence Dante says that such govern- 
ments are regulated by the monarch who is superior to all those 
governments. It is to be noted that Dante does not say that olig- 
archies or kingdoms or democracies should be abolished, only 
they should be controlled by the one supreme ofiScial the mon- 
arch. However, Dante maintains that irrespective of the form 
of the government there must be unit^of governmen t ^ and one 
person at the head of the government whether it be bad or good, 
otherwise it cannot maintain itself. Here are his own words :^** 
**If we consider one city, whose end is well-being and sufficient 
life, there should be one ruling power, and that not only in a 
good government, but also in a bad government. Otherwise not 
only the purpose of civil life is missed, but the city ceases to be 
what it is. Finally if we consider one particular kingdom, which 
has the same purpose as the city, with greater trust in its tran- 
quillity, there should be one king to reign and govern ; otherwise 
not only will those living in the kingdom not attain their pur- 



'^Hs^enus humanum, solum imperante Monarcha, sui et non alteriua 
gratia est; tunc enim solum politiae diriguntur obliquae, democratiae 
scilicet, oligarchiae atque tyTannides, quae in servitutem cogunt genus 
humanum, ut patet discurrenti per omnes, et politizant reges, aristocratiei, 
quos optimates vocant, et populi libertatis zelatores. Quia, cum Monarcha 
maxime diligat homines, ut iam tactum est, vult omnes homines bonos 
fieri, quod esse non potest apud oblique politizantes. Unde Philosophus 
in suis Politicis ait: Quod in politia obliqua bonus homo est malus civis; 
in recta vero, bonus homo et civis bonus convertuntur. Et huiusmodi 
politiae rectae libertatem intendunt, scihcet ut homines propter se sint. 

"•De Mon. I, 5. 
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pose, but also the kingdom itself will lapse into destruction/'*** 
Dante admits that even a bad government, which governs 
for the benefit of a certain class or faction, must have some unity 
and one supreme official, if it is to continue in power, for other- 
wise it is doomed to destruction. One must not understand Dante 
in the sense that local or particular monarchies are necessarily 
good governments, for even a monarchy may be a bad govern- 
ment (politia obliqxm) and degenerate into a tyranny. Hence 
we find the following: 

**And if on 'rose' thou turnest thy clear eyes, 

Thou 'It see that it hath reference alone 

To kings who 're many, and the good are rare." 

Parad. XIII, 108.**^ 
Dante is well aware that in his time there are kings, marquises, 
counts and magnates {reges, marchione^, et comites et mag- 
nates), ^*^ who although they are monarchs in their respective 
territories, yet may govern badly and become tyrants, unless 
they are controlled or regulated by the power of the supreme 
monarch, whose supremacy they should acknowledge. Dante 
condemns those kings and princes^*^ **who usurp the helm of 
public government," (qui guhernacula puhlica sibi usurpant), 
and he further states :^^" *'A11 mortals shall know that they are 
free from the yoke of such usurpers" {mortales omnes esse liber- 
OS a iugo sic usurpantium recognoscent) , He even fearlessly 
calls for the deposition of usurpers though they be kings and 
princes, quoting the words of the psalmist:*'^ **Let us break 
their bonds asunder : and let us cast away their yoke from us. "*'* 



*^Si vero unam civitatem eonsideremus, cuius finis est bene sufflci- 
enterque vivere, unum oportet esse regimen; et hoc non solum in recta 
politia, sed etiam in obliqua. Quod si alitor fiat, non solum finis vitae civ- 
ilis amittituT, sed etiam civitas desinit esse quod erat. Si denique unum 
regnum particulare, cuius finis est is qui civitatis, cum maiore fiducia 
suae tranquillitatis, oportet esse Begem unum, qui regat atque gubemet; 
alitor non modo existentes in regno finem non adscquuntur, sed etiam 
regnum in interitum labitur. 

***£ se al Surse drizzi gli occbi cbiari, 
Vedrai aver solamente rispetto 
Ai regi, che son molti, e i buon son rari. 

»«De Vulg. Eloq. I, 17. 

"•De Mon. H, 1. 

"•op. cit., ibid. 

»'Ps. n, 3. 

""Dirumpamus, vincula eorum, et proiciamus a nobis iugum ipsorum. 
De Mon. IT, 1. 
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He mentions^*' many vicious, unjust and tyrannical monarchs, 
as Albert of Hapsburg, Philip the Fair of France, the rulers of 
Scotland and England, the kings of Spain and Bohemia, the king 
of Apulia, and numerous kings and princes who brought dis- 
honor on their crowns and misfortune on themselves and their 
subjects. Dante expects the people to protect themselves from 
invasion and misrule, since he says: 

**0 happy Hungary, if she let herself 

Be wronged no farther ! and Navarre the happy. 

If with the hills that gird her she be armed." 

Parad. XIX, 142.^" 
From this we may also conclude that the (people have a right to 
defend themselves against a monarch who violates their rights 
and misgoverns thenQ 

Dante's attitude toward tyranny and oppression is evinced 
from the terrible punishment he metes out to the execrable 
tyrant Ezzelino in his Inferno.*'^* Ezzelino, a son-in-law of the 
emperor Frederick II, oppressed the March of Treviso for over 
thirty years, and, although he was a prominent Ghibelline chief, 
Dante mercilessly commits him to the seventh circle of hell. 
He places the notorious Obizzo II of Este, Marquis of Ferrara in 
the same circle as Ezzelino, also on account of tyranny and mis- 
rule. 

Regarding Dante's views on monarchy, it may be stated that 
he upholds the principle of unity of government with one high- 
est official at its head, whatever goverament that may be. Dante 
agrees with Aristotle*'* that when there are many things form- 
ing one whole there should be one ruling power :*'^ ** There, on 
his venerable authority it is asserted, that when a number of 
things are disposed towards one purpose, it is necessary that 
one of them should regulate or rule, whereas the others should 
be regulated or ruled. "*'^* Dante maintains that this holds true 



••Parad. XIX, 115 ff. 

"H> beata Ungaria, se non si laseia 

Piik malmenare! E beata Navarra, 

Se 8 'armasse del monte che la fascial 
~Inf. xn, 110. 

"* Saa 7dp Ik tXci^i^i' avylarriice xeU ylp€Tai 'iv ri icoip6p, etrt kx avptxtUp circ iK 
Stjlpfinkpcap, kp aTaffip kfupalptrtu t6 Spxop kqI t6 i,px^V^*'^^t '^a^ rodr* kx Tjjs dx&oijf 

•"De Mon. I, 5. 

""Adserit enim ibi venerabilis eius auctoritas, quod quando aliqua 
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even in the family, where there should be one head, also in a 
village.^'* '*If we consider a single village whose end is the 
welfare of persons and security of property, there must be one 
regulator of the others, appointed by some one else, or with their 
consent the most prominent among them ; otherwise that mutual 
sufiSciency not only will not be attained but sometimes whilst 
many strive to be first even the whole neighborhood is des- 
troyed.''^*^ From this we see that Dante regards monarchy from 
the philosophical point of view, and points out the excellence, 
nay even the necessity of a unified government in any community 
which desires peace and security. But just as the struggle of 
rivals for supremacy in a village may bring misfortune on it, 
80 also the strife of party leaders in a city, or of kings seeking 
to dispossess one another, is a source of danger for entire states 
and even for entire mankind. Hence Dante,{in accordance with 
his principle of unity, logically and consequentially advocates 
one supreme offiice, that of the universal mj;)narch, who should 
be ever vigilant for the peace of the world. Dante thus defines 
this highest office:'®* ** Temporal Monarchy which is called the 
Empire, is then one governmental authority over all temporal 
governments or in those things and over those thnigs which are 
measured by time."*'^ The office of the supreme monarch is the 
culmination of the principle of unity of government for the en- 
tire human race for all time. It is to be noted here that(when 
Dante speaks of the temporal monarchy and of those things meas- 
ured by time, he contrasts it with the supreme spiritual power 
of the church and those things which are not measured by time, 
that is the spiritual, eternal things whose regulation is left to the 
church which is to direct mankind to its eternal happiness, 
whereas the emperor is to guide men to temporal welfare here 
on earth.. 



plura ordinantur ad unum, oportet unum eorum regulare sea regere, alia 
vero regular! seu regi. 

"•De Mon. I, 5. 

'*®Si consideremus vicum unum, cuius finis est commoda tarn personar- 
om quam rerum auxiliatio, unum oportet esse aliorum rogulatorem, vel 
datura ab alio, vel ex ipsis praeeminentem, conscnticntibus aliis; aliter 
ad illam mutuam sufficientiam non solum non pertingitur, sed, aliquando 
pluribus praeeminere volentibus, vicinia tota destruitur. 

*«De Mon. I, 2. 

^Est ergo temporalis Monarchia, quam dicunt Imperium, unicos Prin- 
cipatus, et super omnes in tempore, vel in iis et super iis quae tempore 
mensurantur. 
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One may ask what were Dante's views on hereditary mon- 
archy. In answer to this question it must be stated that in 
Dante's time the office of the supreme monarch or emperor was / 
elective and not hereditary. Dante admits that there are and 
were electors of tl\e Monarch, but he says they should rather be 
called proclaimers of divine providence when they exercize the 
function of electing the emperor.^*' It would appear that Dante 
is quite indifferent whether the inferior monarchs or kings of 
various countries are hereditary or not, provided their govern- 
ment is a good government {poUtia recta) for the benefit of all 
the governed. In case they do not govern well, there is always 
the power of the supreme monarch who is to control and check 
them and even deprive them of their authority. Since all rulers 
are to govern for the benefit of all their subjects, and not for the 
benefit of themselves, or a few, or a class or party, Dante regards 
them all as officials and even servants of all of those whom they 
govern. This we see from the following:^** *' Citizens are not 
for the sake of consuls, nor a people for the sake of a king, but 
on the contrary consuls are for the citizens and the king for 
the people. For as a government is not established for the sake 
of laws, but laws are made for the government, so those living 
in accordance with the law are not ordered for the legislator, 
but rather he for them, as also the Philosopher holds in what 
he has left us on the present subject. Wherefore it is also ev- 
ident that, although the consul or king are the lords of others 
with respect to the means of governing, with respect to the end 
of government they are the servants of others, and most of all 
the Monarch who undoubtedly is to be regarded as the servant 
of all. Hence also one can learn, that the Monarch in making 
laws is determined by the purpose which he has in view."**' 



'"'Nee isti qui nunc, nee alii cuiuseumque modi dieti fuerint Eleetores, 
sie dicendi sunt; quin potius denunciatores divinae providentiae sunt 
habendL De Mon. m, 16. 

««De Mon. I, 12. 

*"Non enim sunt cives propter Gonsules, nee gens propter Begem; sed 
e eonverso Consules propter cives, et Bex propter gentem. Quia quem- 
admodum non politia ad leges, quinimo leges ad politiam ponuntur, sic 
secundum legem viventes, non ad legislatorem ordinantur, sed magis 
ille ad hos, ut etiam Philosopho placet in iis quae de praesenti materia 
nobis ab eo relicta sunt. Hinc etiam patet, quod quamvis Consul sive 
Bex respectu viae sint domini aliorum; respectu autem termini aliorum 
ministri sunt, et maxime Monarcba, qui minister omnium procul dubio 
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From this we perceive what a lofty conception Dante has of a 
ruler, whatever position he may hold, or by whatever name it 
may be known. We remark also that no one at the head of a 
government should exercise his functions arbitrarily, but solely 
with the welfare of the community in view. These words are 
very important also for the reason that Dante shows the re- 
lation of subjects to their government. The subjects are not 
slaves of the government, they are not simply to be exploited, 
but the ruler is an ofiScial whose duty it is to protect and provide 
for the welfare of his subjects, and in this way he is their servant. 
Hence Dante calls the Monarch the highest official and he speaks 
of the election of the highest official. **La elezione di questo 
sommo ufficiale convenia primieratnente procedere da quel 
consiglio che, per tutti provvede, cioe Iddio.^^ 

One must observe that the power of this highest official is 
limited by its purpose which is the good of the governed. Dante 
mentions'*^ certain laws of the emperor which are binding for 
all, but he says there are other laws springing from nature which 
are beyond the range of the emperor's poyjer, and in these 
matters men are not subject to the emperor.^®* From this we may 
conclude that the legislative power of the emperor is limited by 
natural Jaw--wJ»cl LJig^ann6r"cKaIti^ or al ter. - Thus if 4te-were 
to appoint a boy of ten years to public ofice this would not be 
in harmony with human nature, for a boy of that age can 
scarcely be able to hold office. We find another very important 
expression of the limits of the legislative power of the monarch 
when Dante states^** thatlhuman law is the foundation of the 
empire and against which it is not allowed to act^ '^Imperii 
fundamentum ius humanum est. . . . Sic et imperio licitum non 
est, contra ius humanum aliquid facere.^' It is evident that if 
laws were passed which are contrary to human nature, they 
certainly would not be in harmony with the end of the state 
itself which is the welfare of its subjects. We see then that 
Dante poes not regard the state as omnipotent, on the contrary 

habendus est. Hinc etiam iam innotesccre potest, quod Monarcha necessi- 
tatur a fine sibi praefixo in legibua ponendis. 

•^Conv. IV, 4. 

"'Conv. IV, 4. 

*"Altre leggi sono, che sono quasi seguitatrici di Natura, sieeome 
costituire I'uomo d'etade sufficiente ad amministrare; e di questo non 
semo in tut to suggetti. 

«*De Mon. IH, 10. 
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he holds that both the government and subjects of the state are 
bound by the dictates of the laws which are derived from nature^ 

Concerning the internal organizations of particular states 
or communities Dante writes:*^® ** For nations, kingdoms and 
states have their peculiarities which must be regulated by differ- 
ent laws."*^^ We see then that Dante holds that there can be 
^o fixed rules for the organization of particular states, espec- 
iaUy since ''customs and conditions vary in different wayj^i* 
they are not rendered stable either by nature or by intercourse, 
but arise according to men's inclinations and local fitness. ''^^* 
Wherefore since men live in various climates, differ in their de- 
gree of civilization and in their customs and habits, their organ- 
ization into a body politic must take cognizance of the differences 
found in the various countries and localities. However, in what- 
ever degree of enlightenment a people may be, or wherever 
there is any sort of government Dante holds with Aristotle that 
Ithose who are intellectually superior gain ascendancy over the 
others and rule ihemMiniellectu vigentes aliis naturaliter prin- 
ctpari).^^* From this it would appear that those who are men- 
tally most capable are best qualified for public oflBces. Dante 
says:^'* '*But we see that in instituting public bodies not only 
the relation of members to each other is considered by the found- 
er, but also their ability to exercise offices. "^'" We perceive that 
Dante does not ignore the importance of proper fitness for public 
offices which on account of the responsibility attached to them 
should be given to capable and responsible persons. 

However, not only officials and the highest official have dut- 
ies and burdens to bear, but each and every citizen has also his 
share of responsibility. He should obey his government and 
the laws of his community. As the criterion of a good governor is 
whether or not he governs for the sake of all his subjects, so 
also the criterion of a good subject is whether or not he obeys 



"•De Mon. I, 14. 

"'Habent namque nationes, regna et clvitatos inter se proprietates, 
quas legibus diffcrentibus regular! oportet. 

*"Varie variantur mores et habitus, qui nee natura nee consortio 
firman tur, sed humanis beneplacitis localique congruitate nascuntur. De 
Vulg. Eloq. I, 9. 

"•De Mon. I, 3. 

"*De Mon. H, 7. 

"•Sed nos videmus quod in collegiis instituendis, non solum ordo colleg- 
arum ad invicem considcratur ab instituente, sed etiam facultas ad 
officia exercenda. 
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the laws of the land. Dante declares:*^* **We have the law 
according to which a citizen is said to be good and bad. ' '*^^ Dante 
certainly/upholds the dignity and the majesty of the law, and 
the necessity for every citizen to so regulate his actions that 
they be in harmony with the law) Since a citizen derives benefit 
and protection from the government, he is^bliged to support 
the government according to his means, one of the most impor- 
tant obligations being military service especially when his 
country is in danger] A citizen should be willing to sacrifice 
even his life for the benefit of the commonwealth. Hence we 
find:*^" **For if a part should endanger itself for the safety 
of the whole, man being a part of the state, as is held by the 
Philosopher in his Politics,*^* should risk himself for the sake 
of his country, as the less good for the better. "*®® tChe defense 
of the state then is one of the grave obligations of a citizen, who 
forms a part of i^ 

All citizens, of course, cannot hold equal places in the com- 
munity, some hold higher positions, others occupy lower stages 
in a well ordered commonwealth. Hence we find : 

** *Now say, would it be worse 

For men on earth were they not citizens?' 

*Yes' I replied; *and here I ask no reason.' 

*And can they be so, if below they live not 

Diversely unto ofKces diverse!' 

'No, if your master writeth well for you.' 

So came he with deductions to this point; 

Then he concluded : ' Therefore it behooves 

The roots of your effects to be diverse. 

Hence one is Solon bom, another Xerxes, 

Another Melchisedec, and another he 

Who, flying through the air, his son did lose.' " 

Parad. VIII, 115-126.*" 



«*De Vulg. Eloq. I, 16. 

""Habemus legem secundum quam dicitur civis bonus et mains. 

»"De Mon. n, 8. 

•"Aristotle, Pol. I. 2. 14. 

""Nam si pars debet se exponere pro salute totius, quum homo sit 
pars quaedam civitatis, ut per Philosophum patet in suis Politicis; homo 
pro patria debet exponere seipsum, tanquam minus bonum pro melion. 

"* 'Or di', sarebbe il peggio 

Per Puomo in terra se non fosse civef 
'Si', rispos'io, 'e qui ragion non cheggio.' 
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Those, however, who aspire to positions in the community should 
get them in accordance with their worthiness or merit, hence 
Dante asserts:*'* **It is manifest that good things are suited to 
the worthy, the better to the more worthy and the best to the 
most worthy.'**** Whatever position a citizen may hold he should 
try to fulfill his duty and thus contribute his part to the safety 
and welfare of the community. Dante compares the organized 
state to a ship each of the members of whose crew do their part 
under the command of the pilot.*'* With this we close our brief 
survey of Dante's views on the proper organization of any 
state whatsoever, but still always with the idea of one supreme 
official of entire organized mankind in mind. 



'£ pu6 egli esser, se git non ai vive 

Diyersamente per diversi offieif 

No, 86 il maestro vostro ben vi serive'. 

81 venne deducendo infino a qoiei; 

Poscia conchiuse: 'Dunque esser diverse 

Convien del yostri effetti le radici: 

Per che un nasce Solone, ed altro Xerse, 

Altro Melchisedech, ed altro quello 

Che volando per I'aere il figlio perse.' 
"*De Vulg. Eloq. n, 1. 

"*Manifestum est quod bona dignis, meliora dignioribos, et optima 
dignissimis convenient. 
»K3onv. IV, 4. 



CHAPTER VIII 
The Sovereionty of the State 

The word sovereignty did not exist in Dante's time, but as 
we shall see he had a very clear notion of sovereignty. He uses 
such expressions as potema^^^^ dominium superius,^^^ digni- 
tas,^*^ imperium,^^^ auctoritas principalis,^^^ autoritd.^^^ All 
these words have either the meaning of sovereignty or the 
exercise of sovereignty which can be determined by the manner 
in which these expressions are used and by their context. 

Regarding Dante's teaching on the origin of sovereignty, 
it must be stated that as God is the origin of all being, of all 
good, of all law, so He is also the origin of all power, all author- 
ity, all sovereignty. Both the supreme spiritual authority of the 
church and the supreme temporal authority of the state are 
derived directly from God. The authority of the church is de- 
rived from God directly and by the words of God Himself. 
(Ecclesia non est effectus naturae sed Dei, dicentis: Super hanc 
petram aedificabo Ecclesiam m£am,*)^^^ Dante holds that the 
church is not an effect of nature, but an institution founded 
personally by God Himself, who revealed his will in this re- 
spect by his own words, and thus conferred the supreme spirit- 
ual authority on the church. The state also has its power di- 
rectly from God or immediately from God. Dante says that he 
will show that the authority of the state or the temporal author- 
ity depends immediately on God.*'* He declares :*•' ** There- 
fore it is evident that the authority of the temporal Monarch 
descends upon him from the fountain of universal authority 



*"Conv. IV, 4. 
«~De Mon. HI, 10. 
•"De Mon. m, 14. 
«"De Mon. I, 10. 
«"De Mon. m, 7. 
«^Conv. IV, 4. 
""De Mon. HI, 14. 

'''Praefatam (Romani Principatus) anctoritatem immediate depen- 
dero a culmine totius cntis ostendero, qui Deus est. De Mon. m, 13. 
"•De Mon. HI, 16. 

(92) 
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(God), without any intervening medium. "^'^ However there is 
a distinction to be noted here, for. the temporal authority does 
not flow from the Fountain head of authority in the same 
manner as that of the spiritual authority. When Dante shows 
that the temporal power is derived immediately from God, he 
is above all concerned in demonstrating that the temporal power 
is not derived from God through the intervening authority of the 
vicar of God, that is the pope. Dante writes :*•* ''Although in 
the preceding chapter, by leading up to an incongruity, it has 
been shown that the authority of the Empire is not caused by 
the authority of the supreme Pontiff; yet it has not been en- 
tirely proven that it depends immediately on God, except by 
way of conclusion. For the conclusion is, that if it does not de- 
pend on God's vicar, it depends on God."*** We see then that 
when Dante\ maintains that the authority of the state depends 
immediately on God, he wishes to show and emphasize that it 
does not depend on the pope as an intermediary between God 
and the temporal power./ It by no means follows, however, that 
as the church has been established by God personally and 
directly by his own words, so also the state or temporal power 
has been established by God in the same manner. Thus when 
Dante asserts that the church is not the effect of nature {Ecclesia 
non est effectus naturae)*^'' he seems to imply that the auctor- 
Has Imperii or the temporal power is the effect of nature, and 
that it is not the effect of the direct and personal revelation of 
God (Dei dicentis) as is the spiritual authority of the church. 
We can conclude from this that the authority of the church is 
not the effect of nature but the effect of God's direct and per- 
sonal revelation, whereas the temporal power, although it de-'7 
pends on God Himself, and not on the vicar of Gk)d, is not the eff- ' 
ect of God's direct and personal revelation, but the effect of 
nature. It should also be remarked here that when Dante says*®* 



***Sic ergo patet quod auctoritas temporalis Monarchae, sine uUo 
medio, in ipsum de fonte universalis auctoritatis (de Deo) descendit. 

*"De Mon. m, 16. 

'''Lieet in praecedenti Gapitulo, ducendo ad inconveniens, ostensum 
sit auctoritatem Imperii ab auctoritate summi Pontificis non causari; 
non tamen onmino probatum est ipsam immediate dependcre a Deo, nisi 
ex consequenti. Gonsequens enim est, si ab ipso Dei vicario non dependet, 
quod a Deo dependet. 

""De Mon. m, 14. 

"*De Mon. HI, 14. 
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that the church does not receive the power to confer authority on 
the Roman Prince {virltutem auctorizandi Romanum Prindpem) 
from the natural law {per legem natutvlem), he contrasts the 
church with the state which does receive its authority from the 
natural law. Moreover Dante tells us*®' that the temporal 
power is prior in time to that of the church, for before the 
church was founded the empire possessed a plentitude of power. 
{Ecclesia non existente, aut non virtuante, Itnperium habuit 
totam stuim virtutem,) Dante can point to a definite point in 
history, when the spiritual power of the church was founded, 
and that after mankind and the temporal power had already 
existed for ages. But he can point out no time when temporal 
power did not exist. Dante asserts on the authority of Aristotle 
that when a number of things are disposed for one purpose, 
it is necessary that one of them rule or govern, whilst the others 
are ruled or governed.*^® In the case of a single man his in- 
tellect governs and rules his other powers, in a family it is the 
head of the family (paterfamilias) . Similarly in a viUage there 
must be one chief to whose rule others submit. The same holds 
good for the city, the kingdom and for the entire himian race 
which should have- the Emperor or the Monarch at the head of 
its govemment.^°\ Thus wherever or whenever there was even 
one family the temporal power already existed, for it is an 
effect of the nature of man/) Hence the human race long existed, 
and the temporal power was complete in every respect, when at 
a definite moment in history Christ founded his church. From 
the foregoing we perceive that the temporal power is the con- 
sequence and effect of nature itself. But one may inquire how 
is it then derived immediately from God, as has been noted, and 
yet derived from nature? Dante tells us**** that nature is 
the organ or instrument of God's art ( . . . organum est 
artis (Uvinae, quam Naturam communiter appellant). He also 
g^yg.308 <<xhat which is received from nature is received fi*om 
God, but the converse is not true. "*^< Hence although the teni- 

*"De Mon. m, 13. 

*^Quando aliqua plura ordinantur ad unum, oportet unum eomm reg- 
ularo seu regere, alia vero regulari sea regi. De Mon. I, 5. 
*»De Mon. I, 5. 
•"De Mon. n, 2. 
"»De Mon. HI, 14. 
***Quod a natura recipitur, a Deo recipitur, non tamen convertitur. 
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poral power is derived from nature it is derived from God, 
whereas, although the spiritual power is derived from God it is 
not derived from nature) 

It should be remembered that both the spiritual and tem- 
poral authority are needed on account of man's inability to 
guide himself after the fall, that is after original sin. Dante 
says both of the church and state that they are remedies against 
the infirmity of sin.*®* Dante says**** that if man had remain- 
ed in the state of innocence he would need neither church nor 
state.*®^ In the state of innocence man would not need the author- 
ity of others to guide him he would be guided by the light of 
reason alone and would be perfectly happy. But the fall has 
left man in such an infirm condition that he needs the direction 
of both spiritual and temporal authority to attain happiness 
here and hereafter, which is his end. Therefore when Dante 
declares that the temporal power is the effect of nature (effectus 
naturae), it must be understood in the sense that it is the effect 
of depraved nature (effectus natwsie, naturae scUicet depra- 
vatae).^^^ Although after our redemption by Christ's blood, we 
again have the possibility of attaining our end, we can only 
attain it under the direction of the spiritual and temporal power 
which is to supplant the direction of our intellect, weakened by 
the fall. 

I have gone into the details of Dante's teaching in order 
to show the origin of the sovereignty of the state. According 
to Dante the sovereignty of the sta te is derived from G od thro- 
ygK nature corrup ted b y originj lBfln. The principal thing I 
wish to emphasize here is that Dante teaches that theUemporal 
power or the sovereignty of the state springs from nature and 
is based on human nature. JThis is strikingly confirmed by what 
Dante says of the world empire established by the Romans. 
Here are his own words:'®® **The Roman people were ordained 
for empire by nature."*^® We perceive that Dante regards the 

"*Sant ergo buiusmodi regimina remedia contra inArmitatem pee- 
cati. De Mon. HE, 4. 

"*op. cit., ibid. 

""Si bomo stetisset in statu innocentiae, in quo a Deo factus est, 
talibus directivis non indiguisset. 

«*De Mon. U, 13. 

"»De Mon. II, 7. 

'"Romanus populus a natura ordinatus f uit ad iroperandum. 
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sovereignty of the Boman people as springing from nature. 
Yet, although the temporal power or the state in any case is 
the result of nature or natural law, hence also in the case of 
the Romans, the Roman state or the sovereignty of the Roman 
people was confirmed in an especial manner by divine provi- 
dence. This is something exceptional and could not be said of 
the sovereignty of every state. Dante asserts:'" "That God 
performed miracles in order to bring the Roman Empire to 
perfection, is proven by the testimonies of distinguished auth- 
ors."*^* Dante holds therefore, that God revealed his appro- 
bation of the Roman empire and by performing miracles in 
favor of the world dominion of the Romans, thereby placed the 
stamp of his approval on that gigantic political structure. 
Hence Dante expressly mentions that the Roman empire was 
divinely chosen {la divina elezione del Romano Imperio),^^* 

One thing that merits our attention is that when Dante 
speaks of the Roman conquest of the world he attributes it to 
the Roman people. This would show that he held that the 
sovereignty of the temporal power derived from nature is pri- 
marily the sovereignty of the people. Thus we find such ex- 
pressions as the preeminence of the Roman people {praeemin^ 
entia populi fionmni),"" the most noble Roman people {Romanus 
populus nobUissimus) ^^'^ When Dante mentions the Roman peo- 
ple he means Rome and its citizens {Roma et cives eiiis, sive 
popvlus).^^^ He writes :'^^ ** Whilst all were contending for the 
Empire of the world, the Roman people prevailed.'**^' Dante 
also says of the Roman people :'^* "Cherishing universal peace 
with liberty, that holy, pious and glorious people is seen to have 
neglected its own interests in order to provide for the public 
weal in behalf of the human race.'*'^® We certainly cannot 



•"De Mon. H, 4. 

"'Quod autem, pro Romano Imperio perficiendo, miracula Deus per- 
tcnderit, illustrium auctorum tcstimoniis comprobatur. 

"Conv. IV, 5. 

"*De Mon. II, 1. 

■'•De Mon. n, 3. 

■"De Mon. H, 7. 

«'Do Mon. n, 9. 

'**Bomanu8 populus, cunctis athlctizantibus pro Imperio mundi prae- 
valuit. 

"•De Mon. H, 5. 

"^Universali pace cum libertate dilecta, populus ille sanctus, plus et 
gloriosus, propria commoda neglexisse videtur, ut publica pro salute 
humani generis procuraret. 
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agree with Dante when he thus glorifies and idealizes the Roman 
people, nor are we at all concerned with this feature of Dante's 
teaching, but we cannot but remark that he recognizes that it 
was the power of the Roman people which subdued the world, 
and that the sovereignty of the Roman empire forced its recog- 
nition by the other peoples of the world. From this we deduce 
that Dante believed that sovereignty is located in the people, 
although it is exercised by its leaders, that is their govern- 
ment. This is borne out by what Dante says of the consent of 
those who are to be governed by a chief or leader:"** "It is 
necessary that there should be one ruler of the others, either 
appointed by some one else, or one preeminent among them, the 
others consenting."*** Hence those belonging to a community 
have power, possess sovereignty, and they consent to have 
some one exercise the power or sovereignty which they possess. 
Dante acknowledges that the one who governs a people or exer- 
sizes sovereignty can do so only with the consent of the people, 
on whom it depends to what ruler they will grant the exercise 
of their sovereignty ; and this is in accordance with natural law. 
Dante answers an objection'*" to the legitimacy of the Roman 
dominion which is based on the ground that ''the Roman power 
was acquired, neither by law, neither by a decree of universal 
consent, but by force which appears to be contrary to law.""** 
In answer to this objection Dante does not show that universal 
consent is not necessary, nor does he attempt to prove that 
Roman power was acknowledged by universal consent. This 
would be the ordinary manner to acquire the right to exercise 
sovereignty over a people, or entire mankind. Dante circum- 
vents the objection by stating that in tha case of the Roman 
power, universal consent was not needed to make it legitimate. 
He declares that it was not acquired primarily by force, but in 
accordance with the decree of divine Providence which is above 
all law."** Dante justifies the extension of Roman sovereignty 



"*De Mon. I, 6. 

"*Unum oportet esse aliorum regulatorem, vel datum ab alio, vel ex 
ipsis praeeminentem, consentientibus aliis. 

"KlJonv. IV, 4. 

"^Perocebd la Bom ana potcnza non per ragione, nd per decreto di 
convento universale fu acquistata, ma per forza. che alia ragione pare 
easere contraria. 

"Conv. IV, 4. Onde non da forza fu principalmente preso per la 
Bomana gente, ma da divina Providenza ch'd sopra ogni ragione. 
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over other peoples and establishes its legitimacy by a direct 
appeal to divine providence, which is superior to the consent 
of the governed, which otherwise would be a requisite for the 
legitimate extension of Roman sovereignty over the other nations. 
Dante admits that the Romans used force in extending their 
empire, but he alleges that force was exerted in accordance with 
law, force being but the instrumental cause.*** It is important 
to note here that Dante at all events seeks to maintain the su- 
premacy of law over brute force,- of right over mi^t. 

Dante asserts**^ that if the church had the power to confer 
puthority on the Roman Prince, it would have it, either from 
Qod, from itself, from some emperor, or from the universal con- 

T 

nt of mankind, or at least from the majority of mankind-*** 
ante proves that the church has not this power from God. 
t is impossible that the church should have this power from 
Itself or some other emperor. But the church could have this 
power, that is supreme temporal power, or the right to exercise 
i^overeign powers if it had the power from the universal consent 
or mankind. But Dante shows that this is not true, for not only 
-4sia and Africa, but even most Europeans were opposed to the 
temporal power of the church. From this we conclude that Dante 
hplds that soverei^ty is primarily located in the people them- 
selves, who have the right to determine who shall govern them 
or exercise the sovereignty which remains in their possession. 
That the\sovereignty of the state remains with the people, al- 
tho]igh they cede its exercise to some prince or emperor/ is in- 
ferred from the following :**• **The authority of a prince does 
not belong to him, he only has its use, for no prince can confer 
authority on himself, he can receive authority and relinquish it, 
but he cannot create another prince, for the creation of princely 
authority does not depend on the prince. ''**° I believe that the 



"^a forza dunque non fu cagione movente, . . . ma fu eagione 
strumentale; . . . d cos) non forza, ma ragione, e ancora divina, h stata 
principio del Romano Imperio. Conv. IV, 4. 

»"De Mon. m, 14. 

""Si Ecclesia virtutem habcret auctorizandi Romanum Principem, 
aut baberet a Deo, aut a se, aut ab Imperatore aliquo, aut ab universe 
mortalium adsensu, vel saltern es illis praevalentium. 

"•De Mon. IH, 7. 

"*Auctoritas principalis non est principis nisi ad usum, quia nullas 
princcps seipsum auctorizarc potest; recipcre autem potest, atque di- 
mittere, sed alium creare non potest, quia creatio principis ex prineipe 
non dependet. 
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correct interpretation of this passage is that the ruler or the 
governing power of a community only has the right to exercise 
sovereignty, it does not give it to itself, but receives it from the 
governed, ^hat is from the people, who cannot exercise that 
power themselves, but must confer it on a governing power or 
a ruler. This ruler or governing power cannot dispose of sov- 
ereignty at will, or transfer it to someone else, without the con- 
sent of the governed. The ruler can only use that power for 
the benefit of the entire state, but sovereignty remains in pos- 
session of the people. All cannot have the use or exercise of 
sovereignty, there must be unity in the government of any state 
and one supreme official, otherwise the state will be destroyed. 
This we gather from the following:"^ '*It is necessary that 
there be one king, who should reign and govern, otherwise those 
living in the kingdom do not attain their end, and moreover, the 
kingdom itself is destroyed, in- accordance with the words of the 
infallible truth : ' Every kingdom divided against itself, shall be 
brought to desolation.' "'*^ According to Dante then no state, 
at least no larger state can maintain itself if the people or 
various factions among them, attempt to exercise the sovereignty 
which they possess.rit is an absolute necessity that the exercise 
of sovereignty be deputed to one highest official and his assist- 
ants, otherwise the state will be destroyed and the people will 
suffer and miss their end which is happiness/] Hence although 
sovereignty is primarily located in the people", they cannot ex- 
ercise it directly, but must delegate it to a representativCj^and 
in him as the highest official the sovereignty of the people is 
manifested and finds its highest expression. Therefore Pante 
speaks of the office deputed to the Emperor (officium depuiaturn 
Imperatori) y^^^ and he calls the emperor the highest official 
(sommo ufficiale).^^* 

The sovereignty of a state is particularly manifested in its 
independence of any other power. This Dante has shown con- 
clusively. He proves that the state is entirely independent of 



~De Mon. I, 5. 

*"Luke XI, 17. Oportet esse Begem unum, qui regat atque gubernet; 
aliter non modo existentes in regno finem non adsequnntur, scd etiam 
regnum in interitum labitur, iuxta illud infallibilis veri talis: 'Omne 
regnum in se divisum desolabitur. ' 

•••De Mon. m, 10. 

"*Conv. IV, 4 
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the church and its head the pope. He also demonstrates that the 
sovereignty of the state is derived from God and is dependent 
on Him alone. Thus externally the sovereignty of the state is 
manifested in its independence, internally it is principally man- 
ifested by the legislative, judicial, and executive powers of the 
government of the state. Dante endows the head of his univer- 
sal empire or superstate with the supreme legislative, judicial 
and executive power. Speaking of the written law (Ragione 
scritta), he asserts"** that it is the emperor who writes the law, 
shows or interprets it and commands its execution.*** Of course, 
not only the universal Monarch but the ruler or government of 
any state, whatever form of government it may be, has those 
same powers. I take it that when Dante employs the expressions 
scrivere, mostrare, comandare, he refers to the legislative, judi- 
cial and executive powers respectively. That the emperor has 
not only legislative and executive powers, but also the judicial 
is proven by the fact that Dante calls the emperor a judge 
(iudex) and the empire a jurisdiction (twrncKcfio).**^ 

Another question now presents itself for consideration, and 
that is whether and how the right to exercise the sovereign 
powers of the state may be withdrawn from those rulers or 
governors who abuse the exercise of sovereignty to the detriment 
of the governed. Dante mentions those who falsely interpret 
Sacred Scripture ;*'* and he says that if they do so from ignor- 
ance they should be admonished and pardoned, but if they do 
so designedly, they should be treated in the same manner as 
tyrants, who do not follow the laws of the state for the benefit 
of the public, but seek to twist them for their own advantage.*'* 
It is plain that Dante speaks here of those who abuse the exer- 
cise of the sovereignty of the state, and that something should 
be done with those who abuse the high powers entrusted to 
them. But Dante does not tell us what should be done. We may 
surmise, however, that they should be removed from office and 



•"Conv. IV, 9. 

"*A Questa (Bagione) scrivere, mostrare e comandare, d questo 
TJfficiale posto, di cui si parla, ciod lo Imperadore. 

»»'De Mon. HI, 10. 

•»De Mon. m, 4. 

*"Si vero industria, non aliter cum sic errantivus est agendum, quam 
cum tyrannis, qui publica iura non ad communem utilitatem sequuntur, 
fled ad propriam retorquere conantur. 
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even punished. It cannot be ascertained whether or not Dante 
refers here to a legal removal from office or impeachment. No 
doubt that for all states, comprising the superstate advocated 
by Dante, there would be the possibility of a legal deposition of 
an unworthy sovereign by recourse to the power of the world 
Monarch. Dante says'*? that all parts of the human multitude, 
including kingdoms should be subordinated to the one super- 
state or world monarchy.**^ Thus all states and all rulers are 
within certain limits, to come under the jurisdiction of the super- 
state, at the head of which is the world Monarch. We gather 
from this that the world monarch could depose a ruler or gov- 
ernor who would badly exercise the sovereignty of the people 
committed to his care. That controversies between two states 
or between the government and the subjects of any particular 
state come within the range of jurisdiction of the world Mon- 
arch, we see from the following:"* **It is evident that between 
any two princes, neither of whom is subordinated to the other, 
controversy may arise either by their own fault or by the fault 
of their subjects. ... It will be necessary to come before the 
primal and supreme judge, by whose judgment all controvers- 
ies shall be directly or indirectly decided. And this judge will 
be the Monarch or Emperor."*** Thus we perceive that by hav- 
ing recourse to the supreme jurisdiction of the head of the super- 
state, a ruler or king could be deprived of his right to exercise 
the sovereignty of a particular state, in a legal, or if one may use 
the term, constitutional method. This of course, provided the 
superstate is actually functioning. However, Dante's ideal world 
monarchy did not actually exist in his time, or any other time, 
hence it appears that Dante really conceded the people the 
right to reclaim their sovereign powers from an unworthy ruler 
by recourse to force, even to revolution. 



•^e Mon. I, 6. 

'^'Et sic omnes partes praenotatae (humanae multitudims) infra 
regna et ipsa regna ordinari debent ad unum Principem, sive principatum, 
hoc est, ad Monarcham, sive Monarchiam. 

••T)e Mon I, 10. 

*^*Inter omnes duos principes, quorum alter alteri minime subjectus 
est, potest esse litigium, vel culpa ipsorum, vel etiam subditorum, quod 
de se patet. Ergo inter tales oportet esse indicium. . . . Oportebit de- 
venire ad iudicem primum et summum, de cuius iudicio cuncta litigia 
dirimantur, sive mediate, sive immediate; et hie erit Monarcha, sive 
Imperator. 
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We read*** of certain kings and princes whose yoke shoxda 
not be tolerated, and Dante exhorts the people in the words of 
the Prophet : * * Let us break their bonds asunder : and let us cast 
away their yoke from us."**' This certainly sounds like a call 
to revolution. Dante proclaims"** to the people, in speaking of 
those kings and princes who usurp the helm of public govern- 
ment {qui guhernacula publica sibi vsurpatU), ''that all mortals 
shall know that they are free from the yoke of such usurpers" 
{mortales onmes esse liberos a iugo sic usurpantium recognosc- 
eni). Here we see that he solemnly announces that the people 
are not bound to recognize the illegal exercise of their sovereign 
powers, and that they should rise against those who have not the 
right to govern them and cast away their oppressive yoke. 
It would appear from this that in certain cases as a last resort 
the people should have recourse to force in order to depose un- 
worthy rulers, and that Dante claims for the people the right 
to resist those governing them unjustly and against their will, 
even if they must bring about a revoluton. Dante thus 
speaks of Hungary: 

'*0 happy Hungary if she let herself 

Be wronged no farther!" 

Parad. XIX, 142.**^ 
Paget Toynbee*** referring to this passage, says that when Dante 
expresses the hope that Hungary may no more be ill-treated at 
the hands of its kings, perhaps did so ironically, since at the 
time Dante was writing, the occupant of the throne was one of 
the House of Anjou. However, if we interpret this passage in 
the light of those quoted above, we are inclined to believe that 
Dante really concedes the people the right to deprive unworthy 
rulers of the exercise of sovereignty, even if they must rise in 
rebellion against them. This would be an unconstitutional or 
extra-legal action, yet it could be based on the natural law or 
the human law {ixis humanum) to which Dante often adverts. 
In summing up this phase of Dante's teaching, we may say that 



•**Dc Mon. II, 1. 

''^Dirumpamus vincula eorum, et proiciamus a nobis iugum eorom. 
Ps. n, 3. 

•••Do Mon. n, 1. 

•"O beata Ungaria, so non si lascia 

Pid malmenarol 
•••Dante Dictionary, p. 547. 
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he holds that the people, that is the citizens politically organized 
into one state, can deprive the ruler, who is only an official 
(ufficiale) of the exercise of the sovereign powers of the state 
of which they are citizens. They can do this either by recourse 
to the head of the superstate, the emperor, or by methods deter- 
mined by their public law or constitution, or by revolution, as 
a last extremity. 

Let us now examine to what extent Dante's concept of 
sovereignty is similar to the modern concept of sovereignty. 
Bluntschli*** names five characteristics of sovereignty. The first 
one, he says, is independence of the authority of any other state. 
This certainly is a characteristic of Dante's idea of sovereignty, 
for he proves that the state is independent of the pope and is 
directly dependent on God alone. It must be noted however, 
that this is a characteristic of Dante's universal state only. 
All other states are to a certain extent, dependent on the super- 
state, hence it must be admitted that this dependence consti- 
tutes a limitation of the sovereignty of particular states which 
are an integral part of the world state. The second character- 
istic of sovereignty, according to Bluntschli, is supreme public 
dignity . . . what the Romans called majestas. This characteristic 
is also found in Dante's political doctrine. He speaks of the 
Imperidle Maesta,^^^ he calls the emperor dominv^ and unctiis,^^^ 
also curator orfcw**' and Caesar, moreover he regards the emperor 
as the highest official sommo ufficiale.^^^ Dante asserts that 
every authoritative office is an honor*'* (omnis praelatio est 
honor) f consequently he who holds the highest office, is the 
highest representative of the people and entitled to thfe greatest 
honor, which is attached to the office and the person who holds 
the office. 

The third distinguishing mark of sovereignty, Bluntschli 
says is plentitude of public power. Dante speaking of the world 
Monarch, says:*'* '* There should be one, a pilot, as it were, 
who, considering the divers conditions of the world, and order- 



•••The Theory of the State, p.. 495. 

"•Conv. IV, 4. 

«De Mon. H, 1. 

"*De Mon. Ill, 16. 

"Conv. IV, 4. 

~De Mon. n, 3. 

"»Conv, IV, 4. 
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ing its different and necessary offices, should have the universal 
and unquestionable authority to command all."*'* This evinces 
that Dante would agree with Bluntschli in admitting that plen- 
titude of public power is a note of sovereignty. The fourth 
characteristic, according to Bluntschli, is that the public power 
should be the highest in the state. Dante says of the emperor*'^ 
that he is the commander of all the commanders {perocche esso 
e di tutu gli altri comandamenti comandamento) j and conse- 
quently the Imperial Majesty and Authority is the highest in 
human society (e coA si nuinifesta la Imperiale Maesta e Autor- 
it a essere altissima neirumana compagnia). We perceive that 
Dante acknowledges that sovereignty implies the possession of 
the highest power of the state. 

Lastly Bluntschli maintains that unity is a characteristic 
of sovereignty. I dare say that no one ever insisted more on 
unity in general, and in particular on the unity of the sover- 
eignty of the state than Dante Allighieri. We read the follow 
ing:"* *' Therefore, since to divide the Empire would be to 
destroy it, the Empire consisting in the unity of the universal 
Monarchy ; it is manifest that he who exercises the authority of 
the empire may not destroy it.'**" Dante says**° **The Empire 
may not destroy itself.'***^ Regarding Constantine's alleged 
gift to the church, he maintains*** that ' ' Constantine could not 
alienate the sovereignty of the empire.'**** However Constan- 
tine could make a grant of territory to the church provided the 
sovereignty of the Empire remained intact. We read*** ** How- 
ever the emperor could grant unto the custody of the church 
estates and other property, provided he did not surrender the 
sovereignty of the Empire the unity of which can suffer no 



"^onviene essere uno quasi nocchiere, che considerando le diverse 
condizioni del mondo, e li diversi e necessari uffici ordinando, abbia del 
tutto universale e irrepugnabile ufficio di comaiidare. 

«'Conv. IV, 4. 

«*De Mon. HI, 10. 

**Quum ergo scindere Imperium esset destruere ipsum, consistente 
Imperio in unitatc Monarchiae universalis; manifestum est quod Imperii 
auctoritate fungenti scindere Imperitun non licet. 

■•^op. cit., ibid. 

••^Imperio seipsum destruere non licet. 

■«De Mon. IH, 10. 

**'Constantinus alicnare non poterat Imperii dignitatem. 

•^De Mon. HI, 10. 
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division. ''*•' These quotations exhibit beyond a shadow of doubt 
that Dante upheld the unity of the sovereignty of the state 
which he regarded a necessary characteristic of sovereignty. 
If the state's sovereignty is to be one, it must be indestructible. 
To divide it would be to destroy it, hence it is indivisible. Divi- 
ding it would be alienating it, but it is inalienable, it can never 
be transferred, hence it is also inviolable. According to Dante 
then the sovereignty of the state is one, indestructible, indivis- 
ible, inalienable and inviolable. 

The ruler or highest official of the state uses, as Dante says, 
or exercises sovereignty, whereas the people primarily possess it. 
Still the government of the state and the citizens of the state 
together form one state. A state is composed of the governor and 
his assistants and of the governed who form one complete whole 
or the state. Consequently the sovereignty of the state, is the 
sovereignty of the people under one government, or the sover- 
eignty of the people and of the emperor combined. The people 
primarily possess sovereignty, but cannot exercise it, the em- 
I)eror exercises it for the benefit of the citizens, but he does not 
possess it, and he cannot divide or alienate or destroy it. 

Having thus sought out Dante's idea of sovereignty, we 
remark that it practically coincides or at least is very similar 
to the^modem theories on sovereignty. However, the five char- 
acteristics of sovereignty would apply only to Dante's univer- 
sal empire, for all other states, although they might have all the 
other marks of sovereignty would not have that of entire inde- 
pendence. By the very fact that they would be subordinated 
to the superstate in certain things, their independence and con- 
sequently their sovereignty would be limited to the extent of 
their dependence on the universal empire. 



*"Potuit tamen Imperator, in patrocinium Ecclesiae, patrimoninxn et 
alia deputare, immoto semper dominio superiori, cuius unitas divisi- 
onem non patitur. 



CHAPTER IX 
Dante 's Philosophy op History 

In his attempt to establish on a firm basis the political super- 
structure of his world monarchy, Dante gives it a historical 
setting. He endeavors to show that the Holy Roman Empire of 
his day is the logical and historical sequence of the antique 
Roman Empire, which was willed by God Himself and brought 
to its marvelous expansion in accordance with the designs of 
Divine Providence. He interprets all past events in the sense 
that they were all harmoniously preordained to culminate in the 
supremacy of the Romans and the continuity of the mediaeval 
Roman Empire and his ideal superstate or world monarchy. 
Dante soars aloft like an eagle and with his searching eye he 
perceives all the tribes, races and nations of antiquity gradually 
coming under what Cicero calls the '^patrocinium orbis terrar- 
um,** of the Roma aureay sacra, aetema. Such an interpretation 
is really spectacular, grandiose and sublime. Truly no one be- 
fore Dante had so systematically presented the glorification of 
the preeminence of Imperial Rome. Prom this we perceive that 
one is justified in speaking of Dante's philosophy of history. 

Dante himself admits that he did not always regard the 
Romans in the light in which he presents them to us in the second 
book of his De Monarchia. He says:*** **I myself was once 
filled with wonder that the Roman people had become paramount 
throughout all the earth, without any to withstand them; for 
when I looked at the thing superficially I thought that this su- 
premacy had been obtained, not by any right, but only by arms 
and violence. But after that I had carefully and thoroughly ex- 
amined the matter, when I had recognized by the most effectual 
signs that it was divine providence that had wrought this, my 
wonder ceased, and a certain scornful contempt has taken its 
place, when I perceive the nations raging against the preemin- 
ence of the Roman people.'* (Church's transl.)**^ We may con- 



•^e Mon. n, 1. 

""Admirabar equidem aliquando, Romanum populum in Orbe terramxn 
sine uUa resistentia fuisse praefectum; quum tantum superficialiter in- 

(106) 
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dude from these words of Dante that the philosophy of history 
which he has given us is the result of years of historical and 
political study and a riper judgement of a more mature age. 
He now seeks far deeper causes of Roman supremacy than the 
mere accounts of their success in war due to their military or- 
ganization. He searches for the reasons why the Soman hege- 
mony was finally established, why the Roman state survived the 
many great dangers to which it was exposed, why the Romans 
should have been victorious throughout so many centuries. And 
what is worth noting is that he does not attribute the good for- 
tune of the Romans to good luck, or chance or fate, but to the 
instrumentality of Divine Providence itself. He can find no 
other satisfactory explanation of the unparrelleled expansion 
of the Roman empire. In this view of Roman ascendancy he 
concords with Augustine, who says*** that nothing is to be attrib- 
uted or explained by fate.*** Augustine also states that we 
should attribute the giving of imperial power to the one true 
Qod alone and that Ood, who does not abandom the human race, 
gave dominion to the Romans when He so desired and inasmuch 
as He so willed it.*^° 

Dante's main purpose in the glorification and justification 
of the ancient Roman empire, is to justify the existence and 
sovereignty of the Holy Roman Empire of the Middle Ages. 
Since he maintains that the Roman Empire of the Middle Ages 
is the legal successor to the ancient Roman Empire, or rather its 
continuation, he logically must firmly establish on legal grounds 
the right to the empire of the world of the ancient Romans, in 
order to protect the Roman Empire of his time, and his ideal 
world monarchy from the attacks on it and the denial of its 
right to impose its dominion on Europe and the world. 

Dante now proceeds to prove the legitimacy of the world 
dominion of the ancient Romans by proofs from reason and 



tuens, illam nullo iure, sed armorum tantummodo violentia, obtinuisse 
arbitrabar. Sed postquam xnedullitus oculos mentis infixi, et per effica- 
cissima signa divinam providentiam hoc effecisse cognovi, admiratione 
cedente, derisiva quaedam supervenit despectio, quum gentes noverim con- 
tra Bomani Populi praeeminentiam fremuisse. 

J||pe Civitate Dei, V, 9. 

T*Omnia vero fato fieri non dicimus, imo nulla fieri fato dicimus. 

*^op. cit., V, 21. Non tribuamus dandi regni atque imperii po testa tern, 
nisi Deo vero. . . . Ille igitur unus verus Dens, qui nee iudicio, nee 
adiutorio deserit genus humanum, quando voluit, et quantum voluit, 
Bomanis regnum dedit. 
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from revelation. It must be remarked here that Dante does not 
admit that any other people but the Romans of all those who 
were struggling or had striven for world dominion had ever 
attained it. He acknowledges the existence*^^ of four great em- 
pires besides that of the Romans, namely that of the Assyrians, 
the Egjrptians, the Persians and the Macedonians. He says that 
of all those powers the Macedonians under Alexander the Great 
came closest of all to world dominion, but that the sudden death 
of Alexander prevented the establishment of Greek supremacy. 
He points out also that none of those empires ever attained the 
geographical extent of that of the Romans, neither were they 
able to maintain their supremacy as the Romans had succeeded 
in maintaining theirs. 

Dante adduces his first proofs from reason for the legitimacy 
of Roman jurisdiction. These he takes from history drawing 
largely from VirgiPs Aeneid. I shall not enter into the question 
whether Dante himself believed all he said regarding the more 
or less legendary origins of the Roman empire. All those de- 
tails of Roman history were commonly accepted as facts in his 
day, hence he simply begins his argumentation from that which 
was acknowledged and assumed to be true by those whom he 
sought to convince of the truth of his fundamental propositions. 

Dante says*" that the Romans were the noblest of all na- 
tions, hence they were entitled to world dominion and to extend 
their empire over all mankind. He says that the Romans were 
ennobled on account of their virtues, and that they were pre- 
ferred on account of their goodness. The empire of the world is 
then regarded by Dante as a reward for virtue. I remark that 
Wegele*" states that many acknowledged that the Romans were 
divinely predestined to be the rulers of the world, who would 
not admit it was a reward for their virtues, and among them 
he names Augustine. Now while it is true that Augustine points 
out and condemns the faults of the Romans when he contrasts 
their empire to his city of God, yet he himself enumerates the 
many virtues of the Romans, and holds that since they were 
not to be rewarded in the life to come, they received their reward 



"'De Mon. H, 9. 
•'"De Mon. II, 3. 
•"Dante Alighieri's Leben und Werke. Jena, 1879. p. 350. 
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in this world, for God granted them the glory of a most excellent 
empire on account of their virtues.*^* We see then that Dante is 
not alone when he regards the empire as a reward for virtue. 

Dante writes that Aeneas the founder and originator of 
Roman power was most noble. He refers here particularly to 
Virgil who calls Aeneas the father of the Roman people. Dante 
says that Aeneas was noble not only in regard to his own virtues, 
but also on account of the nobility of his forefathers and of his 
three wives. Dante finds that Aeneas had forefathers from three 
continents. Assaracus from Asia, Dardanus from Europe, and 
Electra, his grandmother from Africa. He also brings out that of 
the wives of Aeneas, one Creusa, the daughter of king Priam, 
was from Asia, another Dido, queen of Carthage in Africa, and 
the third Lavinia, the daughter of king Latinus, from Europe. 
He appeals here to the testimony of Virgil's Aeneid: 

"Quid puer Ascanius; superatne? et vescitur auraf 
Quem tibi iam Troia [peperit fumante Creusa?] "*^' 
'*Nec iam furtivum Dido meditatur amorem: 
Coniugium vocat: hoc praetexit nomine culpam."*^* 
** . . . Vicisti; et victum tendere palmas 
Ausonii videre; tua est Lavinia coniux:''*^^ 
Dante believes that these things are sufficient evidence in support 
of his contention that Aeneas himself was most noble and hence 
the Romans themselves the noblest of all peoples. Moreover he 



"^De Civitate Dei, V, 15. Quibus ergo non erat Deus daturus vitam 
aetemam cum Sanctis Angelis suis in civitate sua coelesti, ad cuius 
societatem pietas vera perducit, quae non exhibet servitutem religionis, 
quam XarptLap Qraeci vocant, nisi uno vero Deo; si neque eis banc 
terrenam gloriam excellentissimi imperii concederet, non redderctur 
merces bonis artibus eorum, id est virtutibus, quibus ad tantam gloriam 
pervenire nitebantur. Do talibus enim, qui propter hoc boni aliquid 
facere videntur, ut glorificentur ab hominibus, etiam Dominus ait, Amen 
dico vobis, perceperunt mercedem suam (Matth. VI, 2.). Sic et isti 
privatas res suas pro re communi, hoc est republica, et pro eius aerario 
contempserunt, avaritiae restiterunt, consuluerunt patriae consilio libero; 
neque delicto secundum suas leges, neque libidini obnoxii: his omnibus 
artibus tanquam vera via nisi sunt ad honores, imperium, gloriam: hono- 
rati sunt in omnibus fere gentibus; imperii sui leges imposuerunt multis 
gentibus; hodieque litteris et historia gloriosi sunt pene in omnibus 
gentibus. Non est quod de summi et veri Dei iustitia, conquerantur: 
perceperunt mercedem suam. 

"■Aeneid HI, 339. 

"•Aeneid IV, 171. 

•"Aeneid Xn, 936. 
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sees in this double meeting of blood from the three parts of the 
world in one man a sign of divine predestination. 

Dante mentions both the personal nobility of Aeneas and 
that of his forefathers or the nobility of blood. In his Convito*^* 
Dante does not wish to recognize nobility of birth or of riches 
and only regards personal excellency as a patent to nobility. 
Yet here in the De Monarchia he vaunts not only the personal 
excellency of Aeneas, but also his noble birth and ancestry. 
It would seem that Dante irrespective of his ideal personal no- 
bility has been forced to deal with nobility of birth and riches 
as an historical fact, ever present and ever recurring. His 
historical and political studies probably drew his attention to 
this conservative and stabilizing element in the organization 
of the state. Dante proceeds to show how God showed his 
approval of the rise of Boman supremacy by miracles in its 
behalf. He refers to Livy's authority and to that of Lucan for 
the incident of the shield which fell from heaven whilst Numa 
Pompilius was offering sacrifice. The cackling of geese which 
saved the Capitol from the Oauls, a sudden hail storm which 
detained Hannibal's onslaught on the city of Rome, Cloelia's es- 
cape from Porsena and her swimming across the Tiber, are re- 
lated by Dante as miracles and signs of divine intervention in 
favor of Rome. 

Dante says*^* that the Roman Empire springs from the 
fountain of piety. The Romans in bringing the whole world into 
subjection aimed at the good of the state and hence at the end 
of right. He says that this holy, pious and glorious people even 
neglected its own interests in order to establish liberty, maintain 
peace and promote the welfare of the entire human race. These 
he declares were the motives which prompted the Romans to 
conquer the world. In order to bolster up his contention he 
quotes Cicero in support of his views.**® Dante with Cicero then 



"•Conv. IV. 

•^•De Mon. n, 5. 

•"Verumtamen quamdiu imperium i)opuli Bomani beneficiis tenebatur, 
non iniuriis, bella aut pro sociis aut de imperio gerebantur; exitus erant 
bellorum aut mites aut necessarii. Begum, poptdorum, nationum, portus 
erat et refugium senatus. Nostri autem magistratus imperatoresque, ex 
hac una re, maximam laudem capere studebant, si provincias, si socios, 
aequitate et fide defendissent. Itaque illud patrocinium orbis terrae 
verius quam imperium, poterat nominari. Cicero, De Officiis IE, 8. 
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regarded the Roman empire as a protectorate over the entire 
world. 

Dante now proceeds to quote examples of sacrifices of many 
prominent and exalted characters of Roman history. He men- 
tions Cincinnatns who was called from the plow to the dictator- 
ship of Rome which he in no way abused, but relinquished 
willingly after his victory. Dante extols Pabricius who could 
not be bribed, Camillus who saved Rome, but remained in exile 
until recalled by the senate, and Brutus who condemned his own 
sons to death, because they conspired with the enemy of Rome, 
He glorifies the courage and fortitude of Mucins Scaevola, of 
the Decii who offered their lives for the safety of Rome, and 
Cato who commited suicide rather than submit to a tyrant. In 
his Convito*** Dante g^ves some examples of Roman virtue not 
found in the De Monarchia, as the honest Curius whom the 
Samnites coxQd not bribe, Torquatus who condemned his own son 
to death on account of indiscipline in the army, Regulus, the cap- 
tive who returned to Carthage to be put to a cruel death. 
Cicero's frustration of Catiline's conspiracy was also regarded by 
Dante as accomplished through God's intervention. These re- 
markable examples of Roman patriotism and civic virtue Dante 
skillfully arrays to show that the Romans aimed at the univer- 
sal welfare of all mankind. Dante thus sums up this argu- 
ment :■■' "Whoever aims at right, walks according to right; the 
Roman people in bringing the world into subjection, aimed at 
right. . . . Therefore in bringing the world into subjection the 
Roman people acted according to right, consequently it was by 
right, that they assumed the dignity of Empire." (Church's 
transl.)'" Dante holds that*** nature ordained in the world a 
country and a nation for the universal world empire, and that 
nature especially equipped the Romans for that purpose. He 
quotes his favorite author, Vergil, and relies on his testimony. 
Vergil says that although, other peoples may excel the Romans 
in certain arts and sciences, yet in this Rome was to be preemin- 



»"Conv. IV, 5. 

"*De Mon. n, 6. 

**Quicuinqu6 finem iuris intendit, cum iure graditur; Bomanus pop- 
ulus Bubiciendo sibi orbem, finem iuris intendit. . . . Ergo Bomanus pop- 
ulus subiciendo sibi orbem, cum iure hoc fecit; et per consequens de iure 
sibi adscivit Imperii dignitatem. 

"*De Mon. H, 7. 
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ent that it would rule the world and maintain peace by sparing 
those who would submit and overcoming the haughty.*'* This 
then is the manner in which Dante seeks to establish the right 
of the Roman people to world dominion. 

Another argument which Dante adduces in favor of the le- 
gitimacy of the ancient Roman empire is*** '*That it was by com- 
bat that the Romans gained their empire: therefore it was by 
right that they gained it."**^ Dante declares that the will of 
Qod was manifested in the combats of Rome against its rivals 
and competitors for world supremacy and that the judgment 
and approval of God was shown in favor of the Roman people 
which was the first and only people which triumphed over all 
its rivals and attained the goal which was supremacy over all 
men. Here are his own words:*** **That people then, which con- 
quered when all were striving hard for the empire of the world, 
conquered by the will of God. For God cares more to settle a 
universal strife than a particular one; and even in particular 
contests the athletes sometimes throw themselves on the judg- 
ment of God, according to the common proverb: 'To whom 
God makes the grant, him let Peter also bless.' It cannot, then 
be doubted that the victory in the strife for the Empire of the 
world followed the judgment of God. The Roman people, when 
all were striving for the Empire of the world, conquered; it 
will be plain that so it was, if we consider the prize or goal, 
and those who strove for it. The prize or goal was the supremacy 
over all men ; for it is this that we call the Empire. None reach- 
ed this but the Roman people. Not only were they, the first, 
they were the only ones to reach the goal." (Church's transl.)*** 



'Tu regere imperio populos, Boxnane memento; 
Hae tibi erunt artes, pacique imponere morem, 
Parcere subiectis et debellare superbos." Aeneid VI, 846. 

"T)e Mon. n, 11. 

"^Bomanus populus per duellum adquisivit imperium: ergo de lure 
adquisivit. 

"•De Mon. n, 9. 

***Ille igitur populus qui cunctis athletizantibus pro imperio mundi 
praevaluit, de divino iudicio praevaluit. Nam quum diremtio universalis 
litigii magis Deo sit curae quam diremtio particularis, et in particularibus 
litigiis quibusdam per athletas divinum iudicium i>08tulatur, iuxta tritum 
proverbium: Cui Deus concedit, benedicat et Petrus; nullum dubium 
est, quin praevalentia in athletis pro Imperio mundi certantibus Dei 
iudicium sit sequuta. Romanus populus, cunctis athletizantibus pro 
Imperio mundi praevaluit: quod erit manifestum, si considerentur ath- 
letae, si consideretur et bravium sive meta. Bravium sive meta fuit. 
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In proof of the fact that the Romans really attained supre- 
macy over all men Dante submits the testimony of his favorite 
author, Virgil, and also that of Livy, Orosius, Lucan, Boethius 
and even Luke the evangelist, is made to furnish evidence in 
favor of Dante's thesis. As instances of Rome's combats or 
duels for supremacy, he mentions the duel between Aeneas and 
Tumus, the combat between the three Horatii and the three 
Curatii. He then draws attention to the successful contest of 
the Romans with their Italian neighbors, the Sabines and the 
Samnites. The triumph of Fabricius over Pyrrhus and of Scipio 
over Hannibal he regards as successful issues of duels with 
Greece and Carthage. The testimony of Luke in his favor Dante 
finds in the first words of the second chapter of Luke's gospel, 
where he says: "And it came to pass, that in those days there 
went out a decree from Caesar Augustus, that the whole world 
should be enrolled." Dante argues that since the Roman em- 
peror issued a decree to the whole world, as the evangelist says, 
we are to understand that Luke admitted that the Romans had 
jurisdiction over the entire world. He holds that Christ willed 
that his birth at the particular place of Bethlehem should have 
been occasioned by an edict of Roman authority. Dante thus 
construes his argument :**® ** Therefore Christ, by His action, 
enforced the justice of the edict of Augustus, who then wielded 
the Roman power. And since to issue a just edict implies juris- 
diction, it necessarily follows that He who showed that He 
thought an edict just, must also have showed that He thought 
the jurisdiction under which it was issued just; but unless it 
existed by right it were unjust." (Church's transl.)*®^ Accord- 
ing to Dante then Christ Himself acknowledged the legitimacy 
of Roman jurisdiction. It is to be remarked that Dante is here 
bringing forth his arguments from revelation in favor of the 
legitimacy of the Roman empire, as he had previously argued 
from reason. Not only by His birth did Christ sanction Roman 



omnibuB praeesse mortalibus; hoc enim Imperium dicimus. Sed hoc nulli 
contigit nisi Romano populo: hie non modo primus, quin etiam solus 
attigit metam certaminis. 

"T)e Mon. n, 12. 

""Ergo Christus Augusti Bomanorum auctoritate fungentis edictum 
fore iustum, opere persuasit. Et quum a iuste edicere iurisSctio sequatur; 
necesse est ut qui iustum edictum persuasit, iurisdictionem etiam per- 
suaserit, quae si de iure non erat, iniusta erat. 
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authority but also by his death. Dante argues'** that Christ by 
his death really redeemed us. By the sin of Adam we are all 
sinners, and if Christ had not satisfied for our sins by his death, 
we would still be children of wrath. But Christ really satis- 
fled for our sins, for He Himself said:*** ^*Con$ummatum est/* 
that is, **It is consummated," that is the work of redemption. 
But since all humanity was punished in the flesh of Christ, He 
must have been legitimately condemned by the authority of one 
who had jurisdiction over the entire human race, because if 
He were not punished by a lawful judge it would be no legal 
punishment, but an injury. However, Christ was condemned by 
the vicar of Tiberius Caesar, Pilate, and Tiberius Caesar had 
jurisdiction over the entire human race. Hence Christ's punish- 
ment was legally inflicted and he really redeemed us, because 
the Roman Empire existed by right, and Tiberius had legitimate 
jurisdiction. Thus according to Dante Christ Himself acknow- 
ledged the legitimacy of Roman jurisdiction, consequently the 
legitimacy of the world dominion of Rome. This exhausts 
Dante's argument from revelation. 

It is interesting to note that Dante writes that David the 
ancestor of Mary, Mother of Jesus, and the city of Rome were 
bom at the same time, for at the time of David's birth, Aeneas 
came from Troy to Italy, which was the beginning of the most 
noble city of Rome. *'Thus," says Dante,"* "the divine elec- 
tion of the Roman Empire is made manifest by the birth of the 
holy city, which was contemporaneous with the root of the 
progeny of Mary. ' '••* 

After having presented Dante's interpretation of history 
and his exalted conception of the mission of the Roman people, 
it is but meet to pass judgment on his discussion. Lowell, speak- 
ing of the De Monarchia, remarks*** that the second book is 
very curious. Scartazzini says**^ the demonstration of the second 
book is strange and now and then based on false conclusions. 



■"De Mon. H, 13. 

•"John XIX, 30. 

•"Conv. IV, 5. 

"*Per che assai d manifesta la divina eleziono del Romano Imperio per 
lo nascimento della santa Citt&, che fu contemporaneo alia radice deUa 
progenie di Maria. 

''literary Essays vol. IV, Dante. Boston, 1892. p. 152. 

•■'Dante Alighieri. Biel, 1869. p. 306. 
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Wegele says that Dante places things in historical relief which 
the later Romans themselves did not believe.*'* Kraus points 
out*** that this is the weakest part of Dante's argumentation.*** 
Witte says**^ of the De Monarchia that in general it makes the 
impression of little scientific maturity. He says that Dante's 
quotations are inexact and that some of his references are false. 

Now it must be admitted that this second book of Dante's 
De Monarchia is somewhat curious, that some of Dante's con- 
clusions are false, that some of the events mentioned and regard- 
ed as facts by Dante are legendary. Kraus rightly points out 
that the whole argumentation is worthless for it is based on the 
assumption that the Holy Roman Empire of the Middle Ages is 
in direct continuity with the ancient Roman Empire, which of 
course is false, although Dante, no doubt was sincerely convinced 
of the truth of his contention. Dante does not prove this con- 
tinuity, he simply assumes it and regards it as commonly acknow- 
ledged. Hence, even granting that he has proven the legitimacy 
of the ancient Roman Empire, his proof does not hold for the 
Roman Empire of the Middle Ages, for it is not continuous with 
and historically is quite different and distinct from the ancient 
empire which Dante glorifies. It must also be admtted that a 
few of Dante's references are defective, however, Witte 's state- 
ment that the De Monarchia in general lacks scientific maturity, 
cannot be accepted. Witte 's judgement is not unbiased, for 
he attempted to prove that the De Monarchia was one of Dante's 
earlier works^ hence betraying Dante's lack of scholarship. Dan- 
te's De Monarchia betrays great erudition, it is the most prom- 
inent political work of his time, and not the work of a novice. 

That which is most striking in the second book of the De 
Monarchia is Dante's interpretation of history. Klaczko tells 
us*** not to smile at Dante when he attributes the Roman con- 



•"op. cit., p. 352. 

•"Dante, p. 695. 

^Man wird hier die logische Deduction etwas bedenklicli finden miis- 
sen, wie denn nicht zu leugnen ist, dass dies ganze zweite Buch den sch- 
w&ehsten Theil der Dante 'schen Beweisfohnmg bildet. Die ganze Argu- 
mentation beruht auf einer traumhaf ten Vorstellung von der Rechts- 
continuit&t des romischen Beiches. 

^"Dante-Forschungen. vol. I. Halle, 1869. p. 84. 

^Caoseries Florentines. Paris, 1880. p. 217. 
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quest of the world to their desire for the welfare of mankind.*'* 
Dante's interpretation of history is entirely consistent with his 
profound faith and with his idea of God and His Providence. 
If we are to judge what I have here called Dante's philos- 
ophy of history objectively and sympathetically, we cannot ab- 
stract him from his environment and from his age, neither can we 
dissociate his doctrine from his grand and sublime mind and 
his deep religious convictions. One may not agree with Dante 
in the part he gives divine Providence in the history of mankind, 
but then, speaking from the philosophical point of view, if one 
accepts Dante 's idea of Qod, one must logically admit with Dante 
and St. Augustine, the supreme influence of Divine Providence 
on the destinies and development of human society. Dante is 
a profound theist, his conception of the Supreme Being is quite 
different from that of modem Deists. Dante's concept of world 
history compares favorably with that of great historians and 
thinkers. We must not forget that with his idea of Qod he could 
not attribute the truly remarkable series of events of Roman 
history to fate or chance. It cannot be denied that the ascend- 
ancy of the Romans is unparalleled in history, the world to-day 
is still largely ruled by Roman law; and we must also admit 
that Roman virtue, Roman endurance, and Roman organization 
were potent factors in the conquest of the world. Rome even 
to-day casts a spell on those who contemplate her grandeur, she 
has a magic all her own and many are those who have succumbed 
to it. In Dante's case there was the added fascination exerted 
by the great poet Virgil, whom he calls, our divine poet Virgil 
{dixnnus poeta noster VirgUius),*^* Virgil was particularly 
venerated during the Middle Ages as the greatest heathen poet. 
There were numerous legends in circulation about Virgil ; among 
them one, that St. Paul, landing in Puzzoli and passing Naples 
on his way to Rome, wept because Virgil was dead and because 
he could not convert him to the faith of Christ. Kraszewski 
notes*"^ that up to his day in Mantua on the feast of St. Paul, 



^Ne souriez pas, messieurs, de cette sublime philanthropie prdtte 
gto^reusement aux durs legionnaires: M. Mommsen lui-mdme, ce Darwin 
de lliistoire, n'a-t-il pas reproch^, de son cdt^, k la generation de 
Plamininus un sentimentalisme d^place k I'^gard de la Qrdcef 

«»*De Mon. H, 3. 

*"Studya nad Komedy% Bosk%. Vol. V, Bo cznik Towarzystwa 
Przyjacidl Nauk Poznafiskiego. Poznaii, 1869. Vm. 
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a hymn was sung in connection with the mass which mentioned 
St. Paul's visit to the tomb of Virgil in these words: 

Ad Maronis Mausoleum 
Ductus, fudit super eum 
Piae rorem lacrymae. 
Quem te inquit reddidissem, 
Si te vivum invenissem 
Poetarum maxime. 

We should not be surprised that the great poet, Dante yields to 
the enchantment of Virgil, even in writing his important politi- 
cal work. But Dante's conception of Roman greatness is more 
lofty, more sacred, more sublime than that of Virgil himself. 
In giving a just and sympathetic appreciation of this phase of 
Dante's thought, one is justified in applying to it the appellation 
of Dante's philosophy of history, because he seeks the ultimate 
reasons of the great facts of history. The facts of history are not 
isolated, but all concatenated and all successively realizing a 
grand and ultimate plan of Divine Providence. The human race 
is tending towards happiness, but it can best attain this happi- 
ness when it is organized into one immense political structure or 
universal empire. Dante believes that the Roman Empire was 
the beginning of the complete unification of the human race 
which will ultimately culminate in his world empire and uni- 
versal peace. 



CHAPTER X 

The Church and the State 

After having established the legitimacy of the world domin- 
ion of the Romans to his own satisfaction and postulating the 
continued existence of that empire Dante resolutely faces the 
third great thesis which he intends to prove, namely, that the 
authority of the empire is derived directly from Qod and not 
mediately through some other minister or vicar of Gk>d. This 
he does in the third book of this De Monarchia in which he 
discusses the relations between the empire and the papacy, be- 
tween the church and the state. It must be remarked that 
Dante's treatment of the subject is not exhaustive. This can be 
deduced from the purpose he had in view, namely to show that 
the secular power is not derived from Qod through the medium 
of the church. He takes up one after another the arguments set 
forth by mediaeval publicists to prove the subordination of tem- 
poral power to the spiritual power and refutes them. Dante him- 
self thus states his aim :*®* * ^Jhe present question, then, concern- 
ing which we have to inquire, is between two great luminaries, 
th^ Roman Pontiff and the Roman Prince: and the question is, 
does the authority of the Roman Monarch, who, as we have 
proved in the second book, is the monarch of the world, depend 
immediately on God, or on some minister or vicar of Gkxi; by 
whom I understand the successor of Peter, who truly has the 
keys of the kingdom of heaven." (Church's transl.)*®^ This 
part of Dante's work is rather polemical. It is directed against 
adversaries of Dante's position, who are divided into three 
classes. The first of these consists of the popes and their de- 
fenders who oppose Dante's standpoint on account of their zeal 



**De Mon. m, 1. 

*^Quacstio igitur praesens, de qua inquisitio futura est, inter duo 
luminaria magna versatur: Bomanum scilicet Pontificem et Bomanum 
Principem; et quaeritur, utrum auctoritas Monarchae Bomani, qui de 
iure Monarcha mundi est, ut in secundo libro probatum est, immediate a 
Deo dependeat, an ab aliquo Dei vicario vel ministro, quern Petri 
sueccssorem intelligo, qui vere claviger est regni eoelorum. 

(118) 
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for the welfare of mother church. The second consists of the 
political party of the Guelphs, who pretend to be sons of the 
church, but who are rather sons of the devil. The third class 
is that of the Decretalists who seek to depreciate the powfer'of 
the emperor.^®" Dante says that the Decretalists base their ten- 
ets solely on traditions {solas traditiones habentes) and he re-, 
fuses to debate with them, for he maintains that they cannot 
logically seek to establish the authority of the church on decre- 
tals that have their authority and validity only from the church 
which existed before they were known, hence one cannot argue 
about the power and prerogatives of the church from the decre- 
tals, which have whatever authority they possess from the church 
whose powers and prerogatives antedate the decretals. With 
this Dante disposes of the third class of opponents. He states 
that it would be useless to discuss the question with the second 
class, for they are so blinded by their passions that they could 
not understand the first principles of the question at issue. He 
will deal with the first class of adversaries only, who truly 
revere the church and its founder Christ, and who out of zeal 
for the church and the keys, push too far their claims for the 
temi>oral i)ower of the church. ^^^ 

With these then, Dante begins the discusinon by USnng up 
the celebrated theory of the two lights, according to which the 
pope represents the greater light, the sun, whereas the emper- 
or's power is symbolized by the lesser light, the moon.^' This 
theory was based on the words of sacred scripture:**® **And 
Gkx) made two great lights: a greater light to rule the day; 
and a lesser light to rule the night: and the stars." These 



^^gitur contra veritateHi quae quaeritur tria hominom genera mazime 
eollnctantur. Sommus namque Pontifex, Domini nostri lean Ghriati 
Viearius et Petri saceessor, cui non qoidquid Cliristo sed quidquid Petro 
4ebema8, zelo fortasse claviuxn, nee non alii gregum Christianomm pas- 
tores, et alii quos credo zelo solo matris Ecclesiae promoveri, veritati, 
qnam ostensurus sum, de zelo forsan (ut dizi), non de superbia, contra- 
dicunt. Quidam vero alii, quorum obstinata cupiditas lumen rationis 
extinxit, et dum ex patre diabolo sunt, Ecclesiae se filios esse dicunt, 
non solum in hac quaestione litigium movent, sed sacratissimi Principatus 
vocabulum abhorrentes, superiorum quaestionum et hujus principia 
impudenter negarent. Sunt etiam tertii quos Decretalistas vocant, qui 
Theologiae ac Philosophiae cuiuslibet inscii et expertes, suis Decretalibua 
(quas prof ec to venerandas existimo) tota intentione innixi, de illarum 
praevalentia credo sperantes, Imperio derogant. De Mon. HE, 3. 

«T)e Mon/ m, 4. 

*^en. I, 16. 
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words were commonly interpreted in the Middle Ages in the 
sense that as the moon, the lesser light derives its light and 
brilliancy from the son, the greater light, so also the temporal 
power receives its authority from the spiritual power. Dante 
denies that this text can be interpreted in such a sense. He 
holds that since the sun and the moon were created on the fourth 
day, whereas man was not created until the sixth day, Gkxi 
would have created the accidents before the substance itself, 
that is the government of men by pope and emperor, before 
man himself. But this is absolutely too absurd to be stated 
of God, hence the interpretation of Dante's opponents is false. 
Moreover Dante teaches that both secular and church govern- 
ment would be superfluous if man had not sinned, that is com- 
mitted original sin, for such governments are remedies against 
the infirmities caused by sin {sunt ergo huiusmodi regimina 
remedia contra infirmitatem peccati). But on the fourth day 
man was not a sinner, since he did not even exist, hence Qod 
would have produced the remedies before He produced the man. 
This Dante says, would be as absurd, as if a physician should 
prepare a plaster for the future abscess of a man not yet bom. 
He concludes his argument by stating that it could not have 
been the meaning of Moses when he wrote the account of cre- 
ation, that the sun should signify the power of the pope, and 
the moon that of the emperor. Dante acknowledges, however, 
that the moon does receive light from the sun, although it does 
not receive its being from the sun. Hence he explains the text 
in the following manner :*^^ ** Therefore I say that the temporal 
power does not receive its being from the spiritual power, nor 
its power which is its authority, nor its working considered 
in itself. Yet it is good that the temporal power should receive 
from the spiritual the means of working more effectively by 
the light of the grace which the benediction of the Supreme 
Pontiff bestows on it both in heaven and on earth." (Church's 
transl.)*" [Thus we see that Dante holds that the temporal 
power is entirely independent of the spiritual power, both in 



*"De Mon. HI, 4. 

*"Sic ergo dico, quod regnum texnporale non reeipit esse a spiritoali, 
nee virtu tern, quae est eius auctoritas, nee etiam operationem simpliciter; 
Bed bene ab eo reeipit, ut virtuosius operetur per lucem gratike, quam in 
coelo et in terra benedictio summi Pontificis infnndit illi. 
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its origin and its use, although he declares that the temporal i 
I>ower can better fulfill its purpose if it receives the blessings' 
of the pope, Christ's vicar on earth. We should not be sur- 
prised that Dante should give this theory so much attention, 
since it was used by such popes as Gregory VII and 
Innocent III. 

Dante now refutes*^* another scriptural argument. It was 
asserted that since Levi, the type of the priesthood, was older 
than Juda, the type of the kingdom, therefore the authority of 
the church precedes that of the empire.*** Dante answers, that, 
even conceding that Levi and Juda are respectively types of 
the church and the state, it by no means follows that just be- 
cause Levi was older than Juda, the authority of the state is 
derived from the church. Seniority is not the cause of authority. 

In the following chapter**' Dante considers another script- 
ural argument of his opponents. They maintained that since 
the prophet Samuel deposed king Saul,*** his power was su- 
perior to that of the temporal power and hence the spiritual 
power of the pope was superior to the power of the state. Dante 
replies that Samuel was not the vicar of Qod on earth, only a 
special envoy whom God employed on this particular occasion. 
The pope is the vicar of Qod on earth, but he cannot presume 
to do that which was done once only by a very special plenipo- 
tentiary of God; and because the envoy of God once deposed 
a king, the ordinary vicar of God cannot presume to have 
permanent authority over the temporal power. 

Dante continues to argue on scriptural grounds**^ against 
those who invoke the meaning of the gifts offered to the Infant 
Jesus by the magi as proof of the power of the church in temp- 
oral affairs.*** It was asserted that since Christ accepted both 
frankincense and gold from the magi, He manifested his ab- 
solute supremacy both in spiritual and temporal affairs. This 
Dante acknowledges, that is, he does not dispute this meaning 
of the text in question, but when his adversaries deduce there- 



**n)e Mon. m, 5. 
«*Gen. XXIX, 34-35. 
*»De Mon, IH, 6. 
««I Kings XV, 25-28. 
«*De Mon. HI, 7. 
•"Matth. n, 11. 
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from the supreme spiritual and temporal power of the popes, 
he differs with them emphatically, saying that the vicar has 
not the power to do everything the Lord does. God can create, 
He could make the entire earth ascend, but the popes although 
they are God's vicars, cannot do these things, for their vicari- 
ate is limited, and regarding the question at issue their vicari- 
ate simply does not include supremacy in temporal affairs. 

Another scriptural argument merits Dante's attention.^^* 
The protagonists of the temporal power of the popes dedu^d 
their right to annul temporal legislation, as also to bind the 
laws and decrees of the temporal power, from the words of our 
Lord addressed to Peter: ''And I will give to thee the keys 
of the kingdom of heaven. And whatsoever thou shalt bind 
upon earth, it shall be bound also in heaven: and whatsoever 
thou shalt loose on earth, it shall be loosed also in heaven. "^'^ 
Dante's opponents based their contention of the right of papal 
interference in temporal affairs on the word ** whatsoever" 
(quodcumque) . Peter could bind and loose all things, therefore 
his successors in office can do the same. Dante admits that the 
successors of Peter can do what he could, but he denies that 
Peter could bind and loose all things, since the word "whatso- 
ever" has reference to the power of the keys. He says Christ 
made Peter the doorkeeper of the kingdom of heaven, hence 
Christ meant: ''Ever3rthing which pertains to that office thou 
shalt bind and loose," {omne> quod ad istud offidum ^pectabit, 
solvere poteris et ligare). Temporal power does not pertain to 
the office of the keys, hence the range of the power of the popes 
does not extend to the domain of temporal government. 

The last of the arguments from scripture Dante now under- 
takes to refute.*^^ This is the celebrated theory of the two 
swords based on the words of the apostles addressed to Christ : 
"Lord, behold here are two swords. And he said to them, 
It is enough."*" This text was interpreted in the sense that 
the two swords signified the spiritual and temporal authority 
both belonging to the pope. The temporal sword, however, was 
often turned over by the pope to secular princes, who were to 



*^e Mon. m, 8. 
«Matt. XVI, 19. 
«>De Mon. m, 9. 
«"Luke XXn, 38. 
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use it at the discretion of the incumbent of the papal chair. 

^ Boniface VIII avails himself of this theory, claiming supreme 

I spiritual and temporal power in his celebrated bill Unam Sane- 

tarn. This alone is sufficient to explain why Dante, a bitter 

antagonist of Boniface VIII should consider this argument. 

He disposes of it by denying outright that the text in question 

had any reference whatever to either the spiritual or temporal 

^ power. It is acknowledged to-day that Dante was right. 

Dante now takes up for discussion the principle historical 
arguments of those who insisted on the dependence of the tem- 
poral power on the spiritual authority of the papacy. His 
attention is firstly drawn to the celebrated donation of Con- 
stantine.*** The document *' Donatio Constantini" is to-day 
regarded as spurious. However, it was ccmmionly acknowledged 
as a fact in Dante's day that the emperor Constantine, after 
having been cured of leprosy by the prayers of pope Sylvester I, 
turned over to him Rome and the sovereignty of Italy and the 
whole West. Dante himself does not deny the fact of the do- 
nation, but he contests its validity on the part of the emperor 
and the pope. He declares that the emperor, being an official, 
is not able to split the empire, for that extends beyond the 
limits of his power. To split the empire or impair its integrity 
would be equivalent to destroying it. By that very fact it would 
cease to be the universal empire, and such an act would be 
<x>ntrary to the fundamental idea of the state which cannot 
destroy itself, nor can it be destroyed by its supreme official. 
Dante says: ''Thus the empire is not allowed to do anything 
contrary to human law. But it would be contrary to human 
law if the Empire should destroy itself; therefore the empire 
cannot destroy itself. Since then to divide the Empire would 
be to destroy it, the Empire consisting in the unity of a uni- 
versal Monarchy; it is manifest that he who is vested with 
imi)erial authority is not allowed to divide the empire."*'* 
Moreover Dante states that the empire is a jurisdiction of 



•"T^e Mon. m, 10. 

*^Sie et Imperio licitum non est, contra ius homanum aliquid facere. 
Bed contra ius humanum esset, si seipsum Imperium destrueret; ergo 
Imperio seipsum destruere non licet. Quom ergo scindere Imperium 
esset destruere ipsum, consistente Imperio in unitate Monarchiae uni- 
Tersalis; manifestum est quod Imperii auctoritate fungenti scindere 
Imperium non licet. 
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such extent that it includes all temporal jurisdiction, which the 
emperor cannot diminish, for every jurisdiction is prior in time 
to the judge who exercises it, and no judge has the power to 
diminish his jurisdiction, for the judge is ordained for the 
jurisdiction and not vice versa. But the emperor cannot divide 
the empire without diminishing his jurisdiction, therefore the 
emperor cannot divide the empire. 

Even granting, however, that Constantine had the power to 
grant the pope temporal power, independent of the empire, 
Dante maintains that the gift would be imlawful, because the 
church is not qualified to receive such gifts. Dante bases the 
inability of the church to receive such a donation on the words 
of our Lord: ''Do not possess gold, nor silver, nor money in 
your purses: Nor scrip for your journey, nor two coats, nor 
shoes, nor a stafif; for the workman is worthy of his meat."*'* 
He adds that he has been unable to find that the church ever 
was allowed to possess gold or silver after this prohibition 
{ad possessionem tamen auri et argenti licentiatam Ecdesiam 
post prohibitionem Ulam invenire non potui). We enter now 
upon the question of Dante's true attitude on the right of 
the church to possess temporal goods: CipoUa says that if 
Dante's words in the De Monarckia are to be interpreted strict- 
ly it appears that he denies the church the right to possess 
property in general, and particularly gold and silver.*'* It 
appears, however, that Dante in his zeal for the integrity of the 
empire has here spoken a little more strictly than he really in- 
tended. Let us pause to see what Dante aims at in the third 
book of his De Monarchia. He aims at establishing the indepen- 
dence of the power of the state, and its derivation directly from 
God and not through the medium of the church. He is primarily 
concerned with the indivisibility of the empire and not with 
church property. The strictness of his words concerning the 
church's possession of gold and silver is considerably moder- 
ated by the following: ''However, the emperor could grant un- 



*»Matt. X, 9-10. 

*'*I1 pensiero di Dante nella Monarchia, preso alia lettera, importa la 
negazione quasi completa della proprietli ecclesiastica; nd solo, se ben 
vedo, limitatamente alia donazione Constantiniana, ma in generale ad 
ogni dono, almeno notevole, ciod concemente oro ed argento. CipoUa 
op. cit., p. 75. 
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to the custody of the church estates and other property, provided 
he did not surrender his supreme authority, the unity of which 
can suffer no division. And the vicar of Qod could^ receive them 
not as a possessor, but as the church's dispenser of their reven- 
ues for the benefit of Christ's poor, which the Apostles did, as 
is well known. "*^^ I believe that one is permitted to conclude 
from the words just quoted, that Dante does not begrudge the 
chuTfb tenure of property, provided the sovereignty of the 
universal empire is not jeopardized. I am also of the opinion 
that Dante is not opposed to papal territorial dominion any 
more than he was opposed to the territorial dominion of other 
kings and princes, provided their territories remained integral 
parts of the universal empire and provided they acknowledged 
the supremacy of the emperor. Poletto maintains**® that Dante 
was not opposed to the civil power of the popes as long as it 
did not infringe on the superior temporal rights of the emperor. 
He says that all that which in Dante's works seems to militate 
against the civil power of the popes is only so in appearance.**' 
I must state here that I regard his conclusions as fully justified 
and based upon a great many references to the words of Dante 
himself. Hence, as was said above, Dante seems to have gone 
somewhat farther than he intended in his zeal for the indivisi- 
bility of the empire when he seems to deny the church the right 
to possess property, and we must interpret those words in the 
light of other texts which would indicate that Dante allows the 
church not only property but even temporal dominion, always 
with the reservation that imperial supremacy remain intact. 

Thus we see that Dante lends his unqualified approval to 
Charlemagne's defence of the States of the Church against the 
wanton attack of the Lombards. 



^^oterat tamen Imperator, in patrocinium Ecclesiae, patrimonium et 
alia deputare, immoto semper superiori dominio, cuius unitas divisionem 
non patitur. Poterat et vicarius Dei recipere, non tanquam possessor, 
sed tamquam fructuum pro Ecclesia pro Christi pauperibus dispensator; 
quod ApostoloB fecisse non ignoratur. De Mon. m, 10. 

'"La Bif orma Sociale di Leone XTTT e la Dottrina di Dante AllighierL 
Siena, 1898. vol. II, conferenze IX-X. 

^"Tutto ci5 che nolle Opere di Dante pare far eontro al civile Prin- 
eipato dei Papi, non d che una apparenza, che alia luce di sereni e 
irrepugnabili argomenti, come nebbia al Sole, tosto si discoglie. Poletto 
op. cit., p. 47. 
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* ' And when the tooth of Lombardy had bitten 

The Holy Church, then underneath its wings 

Did Charlemagne victorious succor her." 

Parad. VI, 94.96.*»« 
At any rate the popes territorial rights in Rome were acknow- 
ledged by Charlemagne, although he regarded Rome as a part 
of his empire, and as Kraus states he exercised his supreme 
power in Rome. I believe that Eraus correctly interprets Dante 
in the sense that he placed the territorial rights of the popes 
on par with those of other secular princes, inasmuch as they 
were required to recognize the supremacy of the emperor.*** 

Dante thinks it worth while to answer just one more his- 
torical argument.**^ It was asserted that since pope Hadrian 
summoned Charlemagne to protect papal territory against the 
Lombards, and since Charlemagne received the imperial dignity 
from the pope*'* therefore the emperor's power is dependent on 
that of the popes. It is to be noted here that Dante regards the 
Lombard attack on the popes as an injustice {iniuria). But he 
says one might argue in the same manner in favor of the depen- 
dence of the authority of the popes on that of the emperor, 
since the emperor Otto I deposed Benedict V and reinstated 
Leo VIII. Dante maintains that from an act one cannot deduce 
its legality. The pope could not confer the imperial authority 
any more than the emperor could grant anyone papal authority, 
for they did not possess the right to do so, and if they did, it 
was only a usurpation, and a usurpation of right does not 
create the right {tisur patio enim iuris non fadt ius). 

**^ qnando il dente Longobardo morse 
La santa Chiesa, sotto alio sue all 
Carlo Magno, yincendo, la soccorse. 

^Demgemass hat Karl diese hochste Gewalt in Bom ansgeUbt nnd 
Leo m ihm durch die Adoratio dieselbe zuerkannt, ebenso wie dadureh, 
dass er sich seinem Bichterstuhl unterstellte. Der Papst als Inhaber 
einer territorialen Gewalt war also gleich alien andern Theilfiirsten und 
kleinen Freistaaten nach der karolingischen Idee dem Kaiser untergeord- 
net. Diese Idee hat Dante f estgehalten, and wir diirf en annehmen, 
dass er sich das Verhaltniss des Temporales der Papste zom Imperinm 
ganz so gedacht habe, wie er sich dasjenige seiner eignen Heimat, der 
Bepublik Florenz, zu dem Kaiser vorstellte. EIraus, op. cit., p. 719. 

«De Mon. HI, 11. 

^From Dante's words it appears that he held that Hadrian confered 
the title of emperor on Charlemagne, however, it is well known that Leo 
m solemnly crowned Charlemagne as emperor of the West in the year 
800. 
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Dante now undertakes to refute^^ an argument from reason 
advanced by the antagonists of his position. He says that they 
argue from the principle that all belonging to the same genus 
are to be brought under one head which is the measure of all 
in the genus. But all men are of the same genus and are to 
be brought imder one head, as their common standard or meas- 
ure. This can be no other than the pope/ who cannot be the 
subject of any man, consequently all other men, including the 
emperor, must be subordinated to the pope as the measure and 
rule of mankind. Dante, in response to this argument, dis- 
tinguishes between man, which is something essential, and pope 
or emperor, which are offices and accidental for their incum- 
bents. Dante makes a distinction between the man and the 
office, between man as such and man vested with authority. 
Therefore the pope and the emperor must be brought under one 
standard or measure of authority. Neither the papal or the 
imperial office are the highest measure and standard of power 
and authority, and neither can be subordinated to the o^her, 
but only to God Himself, the supreme unity. 

Having disposed of the objections of his opponents, Dante 
now proceeds to state his proofs for the independence of the 
imperial authority from papal authority.*** He declares that 
the imperial authority cannot be dependent on that of the 
ehtirch, for the empire with its full power and authority ex- 
isted before the church was founded, consequently the church 
cannot be the cause of an authority prior to itself in time. 
And even after the establishment of the church, the empire 
I>06sessed priority of exclusive territorial rights over domains 
now (in Dante's time) confided to the administration of the 
church, hence the imperial authority is independent of the pope. 
Referring to the domains or territory of the church Dante points 
out that even over this land the emperor had complete control 
before he offered this portion of the territory of the empire 
unto the custody and administration of the church. Constantine 
could not have legally made this grant to the church if he had 
not authority over it before the church, and thft church would 
unjustly make use of this concession. But he says it is totally 



•*De Mon. m, 12. 
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incongruous to assert that the church should thus unjustly 
profit by this endowment, hence Constantine had the right to 
make this concession for the benefit of the church, and the church 
by ac3epting this grant, by that very fact acknowledged the 
priority of the complete authority and control of the emperor 
over the districts which he confided to the custody of the church. 
This I believe is the correct interpretation of Dante's text: 
''fifi Constantinus aiLctoritd^em non hdbuisset in patrocinium 
Ecdesiae, Ula quae de Imperio depnfavit ei, de iure deputare 
non potuisset; et sic Ecdesia ilia coUatione uteretur iniuste. 
. . . Sed ddcere quod Ecdesia sic dbutatur patrimonio sibi 
deputdto, est valde inconveniens, ergo falsum erat iUud, ex quo 
sequebctur.^'^^^ I judge that this is a logical interpretation of 
Dante's words in the light of what he states in this and pre- 
vious chapters. It also bears out my opinion that Dante was 
not opposed to the temporal dominion or civil administration of 
certain territories by the church, provided they remained under 
the sovereignty of the empire, hence, as Dante says, ^^immoto 
semper superiori dominio.'' 

Dante writes**^ that if the church had the power to confer 
authority on the emperor, she would have it, either from Gk>d, 
or from herself, or from some emperor, or from the universal 
consent of mankind, or at least from the consent of the majority 
of men. But she had this power from none of these, and not 
having it she cannot confer it on the emperor. The church is 
not an effect of nature, but a positive and direct institution of 
God, who said: **Upon this rock I will build my church."*** 
Therefore the church, not being an effect of nature has not this 
power from the natural law. But neither from the divine law 
which is contained in the two Testaments, for no text can be 
found which would show that the church received such a power. 
It is clear that the church could not have this power from her- 
self or some emperor. But did she obtain this power of conferr- 
ing authority on the emperor from the consent of mankind? 
Dante answers in the negative, for not only the inhabitants of 
Asia and Africa, but even the majority or Europeans are de- 
cidedly unfavorable to such a power of the church. 



«T>e Mon. m, 13. 
«»De Mon. m, 14. 
*»Matt. XVI, 18. 
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In the following chapter*** Dante asserts that the power to 
bestow authority on the state is against the nature of the church 
{virtus auctorizandi regnum nostrae mortalitatis est contra 
ndturam Ecclesiae.) The nature of the church was determdned 
by its founder Christ Himself, who also pointed out to the church 
its true purpose, and the oflBce of its pastors, particularly the 
highest, which is to feed the sheep and lambs of Christ. More- 
over in the presence of PUate Christ denied that his kingdom 
was a temporal kingdom, saying: ''My kingdom is not of this 
world. If my kingdom were of this world, my servants would 
certainly strive that I should not be delivered to the Jews: 
but now my kingdom is not from hence."**® The temporal 
I>ower, therefore, cannot be dependent on the spiritual power 
of the church. 

In the last chapter**^ Dante says that he has proven that the 
temporal power does not depend on the power of GJod's vicar, 
but if it does not depend on the vicar of God, it depends on Qod j 
immediately. Dante teaches that man has a twofold nature cor- Lfi 
ruptible and incorruptible, and since every nature is directed to jr 
wards some end, it follows that man has also a twofold end.*** Ly 
These two ends are happiness in this life {beatitudo hidusj^A / 
tn^oe), and eternal happiness beyond the grave {fiuititMio vitae\ Jr 
aetemae). Dante now draws a line between the church and the 
state and between their respective fields of action. Since man! 
has two ends, he says^ he needs a double guidance towards hist 
two ends. These guides are the pope whose duty it is to directi 
men towards eternal happiness in accordance with divine revel-l 
ation, and the emperor whose duty it is to direct men to tem- 
poral happiness in accordance with the teaching of philosophy. 

Having established the truth that the authority of the 
emperor or the temporal power is derived immediately from God, 
Dante says that **the truth of this last question is not to be 
understood so strictly that the Roman Prince is not in a certain 
sense subject to the Roman Pontiff, since this temporal happiness 
is in a way subordinated to eternal happiness. Let Caesar, 



«T)e Mon. HE, 15. 
**Jobn XVin, 36. 
*«»De Mon. m, 16. 

^Et cum omnia natnra ad ultixnum quemdam finem ordinetur, con- 
sequitur at hominis duplex finis exsistat. 
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therefore, revere Peter in the same manner as a first-bom son 
should revere his father ; so that, enlightened by paternal grace, 
he may more effectively irradiate the world over which he has 
been placed by Him alone, who is the ruler of all things spirit- 
ual and temporal."*** This passage is regarded by Kelsen as 
contradicting Dante's entire work.*** Scartazzini, referring to 
this passage charges Dante with a lack of consequence.**' Now 
in my opinion Dante is neither inconsequential nor does he 
^ contradict himself. He does not yield a single point in the con- 
clusion. The passage is quite in harmony with Dante's teaching 
and he is logical in making that last statement. He is certainly 
logical when he states that eternal happiness is of greater im- 
portance than temporal happiness. Moreover the church is in- 
fallible in its guidance for it is based on revelation, whereas 
the state is to guide men towards happiness in acordance with 
philosophy, which in Dante's mind cannot claim an equal cer- 
titude with faith and revelation. Dante writes*** ** . . . The 
Christian opinion is of more weight, and is the destroyer of aH 
error, thanks to the supreme light of heaven, which illuminates 
it." (Hillard's transl.)**^ He also speaks**® of our Faith which 
cannot lie" (la nostra Fede clue mentire non pud). Neither can 
the church deceive us in guiding us by revelation {Secondo cKe 
la santa Chiesa vtcole, che non ptid dire menzogna).**^ We see 
then that for a necessary end or the most important end, a sure 
and infallible direction of the church is assured us. Dante be- 
trays the ardent faith of his age. An author of the twentieth 



^Quae quidem Veritas ultimae quaestionis non sic stricte reeipienda 
est, ut Bomanus Princeps in aliquo Romano Pontifici non subiaceat; quum 
mortalis ista felicitas quodammodo ad immortalem felieitatem ord^etur. 
nia igitur reverentia Caesar ntatur ad Petrum, qua primogenitos filios 
debet uti ad patrem; ut luce patemae gratiae illustratus, virtuosius orbem 
terrae irradiet, cui ab lUo solo praef ectus est qui est omnium spiritualium 
et temporalium gubemator. 

^Niemandem kann der Widerspruch entgehen in wclchem der Schluss 
des dritten Buches zum ganzen Werke steht. Kelsen, op. cit., p. 116. 

***Wir werden in diesen Schlussbestimmungen eine Ineonsequenz 
erblicken miissen, die den papstlichen Pratentionem und dem papsttlichen 
Treiben wieder Thiir und Thor oflfnet. Scartazzini, Dante. Biel, 1869. 
p. 311. 

*^Conv. IV, 15. 

♦". . . La Christiana sentenza h di maggior vigore, ed 6 rompitrice d'og- 
ni calunnia, merc^ della somma, luce del cielo, che quella allumina. 

**Conv. ibid. 

**"Conv. n, 4. 
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century would probably have written differently. Dante does not 
expect the church and the state to remain perpetually opposed 
to each other, but hopes for peace between them. He emphatically 
resents any encroachment of the spiritual on the temporal 
power, at the same time, however, he bitterly denounces any 
interference in the spiritual work of the church by the state, or 
any indignity to the supreme pontiff, whoever he may be. He 
distinguishes between the papacy and the pope, between the oflSce 
and the man. Thus he reserves a place for Boniface VIII in 
hell,*'® yet he protests against the indignities meted out to the 
same Boniface VIII at Anagni by Guillaume de Nogaret,*'^ 
which he regards as equivalent to outraging Christ Himself.*'* 
Thus we see that Dante insists on the independence of both 
church and state, but he expects them mutually to support and 
assist each other. Dante no doubt realizes the vast aid of religion 
in establishing and maintaining a reign of justice and peace. 
Bryce writes :*'^ * * In the earlier Middle Ages Europe, still half- 
barbarous, was the prey of violence. Its greatest need was 
Justice, and a power strong enough and pious enough to execute 
justice as the minister of God. The one force that confronted 
violence and rapacity was Religion." Dante is well aware of 
the importance of religion and its benign influence on the 
commonwealth. He has a profound respect for the chair of 
Peter, although he unhesitatingly condemns unworthy occupants 
,of that chair, and their encroachment on the rights of the state, 
the state being totally independent in its own sphere. This 
teaching of Dante later received the entire approval of Bellar- 
mine who held that the pope has no direct temporal jurisdict- 
ion.*'* Dante's ideal relations between church and state are those 
of harmony and independence, each working within the limits 
set for it by God, as he says was formerly the case. 

**Rome that reformed the world, accustomed was 
Two suns to have, which one road and the other. 
Of God and of the world, made manifest." 

Purg. XVI, 106-108.*" 



•«ixif. xrx, 53. 

•"Purg. XX, 86-92. 

•*Cf. Lowell, Dante, p. 240. 

•■The Holy Boman Empire. New York, 1904. p. 507. 
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CHAPTER XI 

The Universal Empire 

In the first book of his De Monarchia Dante sets out to 
prove that the universal empire is necessary for the world.*** 
He says*'^ that this can be shown by the strongest and most 
manifest arguments (potissimus et patentissimiLS argumerUis 
ostendi potest). He tells us what sort of a monarchy is necessary 
for the welfare of the entire human race.*'® ** Temporal Mon- 
archy, then, or as it is called, the Empire, is the government of 
one prince above all men in time, or in those things and over 
those things which are measured by time."*'* Rjante means 

• therefore, that there should be one government over all men, 
no matter pf what religion, or nationality they may be, and that 

' for all time, not only for a definite period in human history, 
but always, as long as the human race inhabits this globe of 
ours. Moreover it is the temporal power which is limited to 
the temporal affairs of men, and is not concerned with the 
eternal destiny of man which is the concern of the spiritual 
power, the religious authority._\ 

f^The first argument which Dante advances in favor of the- 
universal monarchy**® is based on the authority of Aris totle.**^ 
Dante argues that when several things are tending towards one 
end, one of them should rule and direct the others. This, he 
declares, is necessary in the family, village, kingdom and finally 
the whole human race, having one and the same end and purpose. 



^Cf. Hettinger, Dante's Divina Commedia. Edited by Bowden. Lon- 
don, 1887. p. 390. 

^Solova Roma, che il buon mondo feo, 
Due Soli aver, che 1 'una e 1 'altra strada 
Facean vedere, e del mondo e di Deo. 

^Prima itaque quaestio sit: Utrum ad bene esse mundi Monarchia 
temporalis necessaria sit . De Mon. X, 5. 

*"op. cit., ibid. 
. «De Mon. I, 2. 

***Est ergo temporalis Monarchia, quam dicunt Imperium, unicus 
Principatus; et super omnes in tempore, vel in iis et super lis quae tem- 
pore mensurantur. 
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should have one supreme ruler, who is the Emperor. Dante ^ 
points out here the necessity of unity of government, not only . 
for particular localities, but for the human race, taken as whole. 
If there is a lack of unity people are impeded from attaining 
their end which is happiness, by the resulting discord and 
rivalry which even destroys entire states. The whole human race 
has a common end, therefore it should also have a common gov- 
ernment which would direct it towards its end. Consequently 
the universal monarchy is necessary for the welfare of the world. 

Dante continues his argumentation in favor of the'world 
monarchy.*** He says that we find a twofold order in the world, 
the relation of parts to each other and the relation of parts 
to the whole which they constitute. This relation of parts to each 
other and to the whole is found in particular groups or com- 
munities of men, hence it should also be found in the totality 
of mankind. That is, the various cities, kingdoms and states 
which are parts of the human multitude should be subordinated 
to the entirety of mankind, organized into one universal mon- 
archy, with one ruler at its head. 

In the next chapter*^ Dante writes that as the totality of 
mankind is one whole with reference to the particular comm- 
unities or groups of which it is composed, so again entire man- 
kind is but a part with reference to the universe taken as a 
whole. As the parts of the human multitude correspond to its 
totality under the one supreme monarch, so also the totality 
of mankind corresponds to the universe under its universal 
Monarch who is Qod Himself. Hence as the universe is under 
one ruler, Qod, so also it is best for mankind to submit to one 
universal government. 

Moreover, Dante holds*** that mankind is best ordered when 
it is so organized that it is most similar to Ood. But Qod is 
absolutely one, hence it is best for mankind to be a unity. But 
the human race constitutes a most perfect unity when in its 
entirety it is subject to the government of one prince. Con- 
sequently this is best for humanity, since then only is it most 
similar to Qod. 



*"De Mon. I, 6. 
*^e Mon. I, 7. 
•^De Mon. I, 8. 
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/ Dante alleges*^' that as the heavenly bodies have one move- 

jment originated by the Prime Mover, who is God, so also the 

human race is best regulated when it is arranged after the 

pattern of the order of the heavenly bodies. But the order of 

! mankind in its totality is disposed in accordance with that 

' model when it is moved by one mover, the universal monarch, 

in one movement, by one law. Hence all mankind should be 

!j^ united into one universal empire. 

We now come to a more interesting argument in favor of 
one universal government.*®* Dante writes that wherever there 
is a controversy, there must be judgment to decide the con- 
troversy {ubicumque potest esse litigium, ibi debet esse iudi- 
cium) . Now, lie says, a controversy may arise between any two 
independent princes and since neither of them is subject to the 
other, for an equal has not jurisdiction over an equal {nam par 
in parem Tvabet imperium), it is necessary to have recourse to 
a third whose jurisdiction extends over the two litigants. If 
this third be the universal monarch, then we have precisely the 
ofiScial whose necessity we seek to establish. But if not, then the 
third party will again have an equal, or some one entirely in- 
dependent of his jurisdiction with whom he might have a dis- 
pute. Hence a third party would be needed again, but if this 
third party should have an equal, it would be necessary to 
appeal to one possessing still greater jurisdiction, and thus the 
process would be carried to infinity. But this is manifestly im- 
possible. Consequently there must be one supreme judge whose 
decisions would terminate all controversies, either directly or 
indirectly, and this will be the monarch or emperor. Therefore, 
a universal empire is necessary for the benefit of the world.**^ 

In the following chapter**® Dante contends that the world 
is best ordered when justice predominates therein. But justice 
predominates in the world when it resides in the most willing 
and most powerful official, as in a subject, this can be no one 
but the universal monarch, therefore only when justice inheres 



**De Mon. I, 9. 

^•^e Mon. I, 10. 

^Oportebit devenire ad iudicem primum et summum, de cuis iudicio 
cuncta litigia dirimantur, sive mediate sive immdeiate; et hie erit Mon- 
archa sive Imperator. Est igitur Monarchia necessaria mundo. 

*«De Mon. I, 11. 
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in the supreme monarch, does it predominate in the world. 
Dante's proof of this last statement is curious indeed. He con- 
tends that cupidity or covetousness is most opposed to justice, 
hence by doing away with cupidity, justice is made to prevail. 
But cupidity or covetousness can be abolished by depriving it 
of its objects, or the things it covets, for if a passion has no 
object toward which it may tend it ceases to exist. The univer- 
sal monarch has nothing to covet or desire, for his jurisdiction 
is bounded only by the ocean. This is not the case with other 
kings whose territory is contained within definite limits, for in- 
stance, the kings of Castile and Aragon. They could covet more 
since they did not reign over all. But the universal monarch, 
having nothing to desire, cannot have cupidity which is opposed 
to justice, consequently among all mortals the monarch is the 
best and most sincere subject in whom justice may reside. Dante 
maintains that the universal monarch can be most just, because 
charity inheres in the monarch more than in any other ruler, and 
since charity elevates and enlightens justice, justice will pre- 
dominate when there is one universal monarch to govern entire 
mankind. 

The best condition of mankind, Dante states^*' is that of 
the greatest freedom. But the human race is most free when it 
is subject to a universal monarch. Consequently it is best for 
humanity to be subordinated to the government of the emperor. 
That is free which is for its own sake and not for the sake of 
another (Ulud est liberum quod suimet et non alteriv^ gratia 
est). However, only under the rule of the monarch is the human 
race for its own sake and not for the sake of another, for only 
when there is a supreme monarch can bad governments which 
seek to enslave mankind, be corrected and regulated. Hence in 
order that men's liberties may be preserved, it is necessary 
that there be a supergovemment with the emperor at its head. 

In the following chapter*^® Dante teaches that he who is 
best disposed to govern, can best dispose others. But the mon- 
arch alone can be best disposed to govern, since he cannot be 
corrupted by cupidity or covetousness, because there is nothing 
for him to desire. Hence the universal monarch, being best dis- 



^•De Mon. I, 12. 
•^e Mon. I, 13. 
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posed to govern, can best dispose others and therefore it is 
best for the world that there be one universal monarchy. 

Dante continues his discussion, saying^^^ that it is better for 
something to be done by one, than by many. But the human race 
can be governed by one supreme prince who is the monarch 
(humanum genus potest regi per unum supremum principem 
qui €st Uonarcha) . Hence if mankind can be united under one 
government it is better for it to be ruled by one than by many. 
Therefore it follows that the human race is in the most advan- 
tageous condition when it is governed by one. 

Furthermore Dante holds *^* that that is best which is 
most one.*^' The welfare of mankind depends on the unity of 
the wills of all individual men. But there can be no unity of 
wills, unless there be one will which is the mistress and regulat- 
ress of all the other wills. However this cannot be, unless there 
be one prince whose will should regulate and unify the wills of 
mankind. Therefore, it is best for humanity to submit to the 
government of the universal monarch. From this we see that 
unity is perfection, the more a thing is one the more perfect it 
is, hence also the common political organization of mankind into 
one whole is the most perfect organization of the human race. 
The unity of the entire human race in one universal empire, 
Dante regards, as the highest form of organization of mankind 
and the highest perfection which it may attain. Dante says 
also*^* that Christ Himself lent his approval to this sort of unity 
of mankind by coming into the world when it was most one and 
most peaceful, that is during the reign of the emperor Augustus. 

Having thus arrayed Dante's arguments in favor of a super- 
state or one universal monarchy, let us see how and to what 
extent other states are to be subordinated to this colossal polit- 
ical structure. We read the following words*^* of Dante regard- 
ing the relation of particular states to the superstate. ''But it 
must be carefully observed that when we say that mankind may 
be ruled by one supreme prince, we do not mean that the most 
trifling judgments for each particular town are to proceed 



*>De Mon. I, 14. 

«"De Mon. I, 15. 

^^'In omni genere rerum illud est optimum quod est maxime unum. 

•'♦De Mon. I, 16. 

«»De Mon. I, 14. 
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immediately from him. For municipal laws sometimes fail, and 
need guidance, as the Philosopher shows in his fifth book to 
Nichomachns, when he praises equity.*^* For nations and king- 
doms and states have, each of them, certain pecularities which 
mnst be regolated by different laws. For law is the rule which 
directs life. Thus the Scythians need one rule, for they live be- 
yond the seventh climate, and suffer cold which is almost un- 
bearable, from the great inequality of their days and nights. 
But the Oaramantes need a different law, for their country 
is equinoctial, and they cannot wear many clothes, from the ex- 
cessive heat of the air, because the day is as long as the darkness 
of the night. But our meaning is that it is in those matters 
which are common to all men, that men should be ruled by one 
Monarch, and be governed by a rule common to them all, with 
a view to their peace. And the individual princes must receive 
this rule of life or law from him, just as the practical intellect 
receives its major premiss from the speculative intellect, under 
which it places its own particular premiss, and then draws its 
particular conclusion, with view to action. And it is not only 
possible for one man to act as we have described ; it is necessary 
that it should proceed from one man only to avoid confusion in 
our principles. Moses himself wrote in his law that he had 
acted thus. For he took the elders of the tribes of the children 
of Israel, and left to them the lesser judgments, reserving to 
himself such as were more important and wider in their scope ; 
and the elders carried these wider ones to their tribes, accord- 
ing as they were applicable to each separate tribe.'* (Church's 
transl.)*^^ This passage is invaluable in illustrating the relation 



*** ipa»€p6p 6*^ kK ToOrou koI 6 hruiicifi rls i<rr ti^ 6 7dp rwi' rotoOrcap wpoaiptrucds 

Kal wpaMTiiL&t, KoX 6 itii iatpifioblxaun kwl x*ipoP <S(XX' kXarTtariK^, jcalircp *kx<i»v t6p 
p6i*op fiotfi^, kwimxlit kfTi, uaX ii *4(it aimi hruUtia, iiKouHri/Pti rtf oSva koI oOx ^kpa 
Ttf *kitt, Aristotle, Eth. V, 10. 

^Fropter quod advertendum sane quod quum dicitur, humanum genus 
potest regi per unum supremum Principem, non sic intelligendum est, 
ut minima iudicia cuiuscumque municipii ab illo uno imme£ate prodire 
possint; quum etiam leges municipales quandoque deficiant, et opus 
habeant directive, ut patet per Philosophum in quinto ad Nicomachum 
hrttUnop commendantem. Habent namque nationes, regna et civitates 
inter se proprietates, quas legibus differentibus regulari oportet. Est 
enim lex regula directiva vitae. Alitor quippe regulari oportet Scythas, 
qui extra septimum clima viventes, et magnam dierum et noctium in- 
aequalitatem patientes, intolerabili quasi algore frigoris premuntur, et 
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of subordinate states to the superstate or universal empire. 
Dante shows that the relation of the subordinate states in the 
universal empire is analogous to the relation of the tribes of 
Israel to the chief authority of Moses. It must be noted, how- 
ever, that this is but an analogy which cannot be stretched too 
far. There is as vast difference between the peoples and nations 
of the world which differ in language, in customs, in law, in 
climatic conditions, in degree of enlightenment or civilization, 
in color and in race, and also in religion ; whereas the tribes of 
Israel were composed of descendents of one and the same f amily, 
had one language, customs, law and i^ligion, and lived in a 
compact body, in a small piece of territory in identical climatic 
conditions. This difference is recognized by Dante himself, con- 
sequently the relations of the subordinate states to Dante's 
superstate cannot be identical to those of the tribes of Israel to 
their chief authority, although there may be some similarity. 
Now Dante by no means wishes to do away with the differences 
that exist between the different peoples and nationalities of the 
globe. He admits that they are necessary and consequently vari- 
ous parts of the human multitude must be governed by different 
laws. Tet all these peoples have a human nature in common, 
hence have a common natural law, ahJ^trtiat Immediately is 
derived from it the human law {ius humanum) which Dante 
says, is ih^, foundation of the empire. They have above all the 
same end or purpose which is happiness here, on this earth, 
and therefore, need a common supreme direction or guidance. 
It should be remembered that the principle object of Dante's 
superstate or its raison d'etre is the defence of the freedom of 



aliter Garamantes, qui sub aequinoctiali habitantes, et coaequatam sem- 
per lucem diurnam noctis tenebris habentes, ob aestus aeris nimietatem 
vedtimentis operiri non possunt. Sed sic intelligendum est, ut humanum 
genus secundum sua communia, quae omnibus competunt, ab eo regatur, 
et communi regula gubemetur ad pacem. Quam quidem regulam, sive le- 
gem particulares principes ab eo recipere debent, tamquam intelleetus 
practicus ad condusionem operativam recipit maiorem propositionem ab 
intellectu speculativo, et sub ilia particularem, quae proprie sua est, ad- 
sumit, et particulariter ad operationem concludit. Et hoc non solum possi- 
bile est uni, sed necesse est ab uno procedere, ut omnis confusio de 
principiis universalibus auferatur. Hoc etiam factum fuisse per ipsum, 
ipse Moyses in lege conscribit: qui adsumptis primatibus de tribubus 
filiorum Israel, eis inferiora indicia relinquebat, superiora et communiora 
sibi soli reservans, quibus communioribus utebantur primates i>er tribus 
suas, secundum quod unicuique tribui competebat. 
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all the peoples in the world, and the maintenance of peace among 
tltiTBi Hence T)ante says fhatlheBiiinan'race, in accordauw with 
the things it has in common should by a common guidance be 
directed toward peace {communi regvla gubernetur ad pacem). 
He asserts*^® that at the time of Christ's coming the human race 
was happy in the tranquillity of universal peace {tunc humanum 
genus fuerit felix in pacts universalis tranquUlitate) . Dante 
says of the Eomans*^** that they having cherished universal peace 
with liberty {universali pace cum libertate dUecta), neglected 
their owjn interests for the benefit of all mankind. Moreover, 
Dante writes:*®® **It is manifest that universal peace is the best 
of those things which are ordered for our happiness."*®^ He 
maintains*®^ that the whole earth should have one prince, who 
possessing everything and being unable to desire more, should 
keep the kings content within the limits of their kingdoms, that 
thus there may be peace among them {uno Principe avere, U 
quale, tutto possedendo e piu desiderare non possendo U re tenga 
contenti neUi termini deUi regni, sicche pace intra loro sia). 

It is evident then, that Dante's principle concern is the 
liberty of all peoples of the world and peace among them, in 
order that civilization may progress and in order that all may 
be happy. Functions expressly mentioned by Dante as belonging 
exclusively to the universal monarch are the f»nrrA#»tiT^g jqx^ reg- 
ulating of bad governments {politia^e^ ohliquae) which often 
deprive people of their liberties, the settling Qf i1iqiu^^° hp- 
tween_govfi33unfiiits, and above alLtha maiBtenance of universal 
p^ace. The various languages, laws customs and even govern- 
ments of the various peoples may remain. The emperor is not 
to be directly concerned with these, provided they do not en- 
croach upon the freedom of men and in no way endanger the 
peace of the world. The particular governments are to guide 
their subjects to happiness and welfare according to their differ- 
ent customs and laws, as the chiefs of the tribes of Israel were 
concerned exclusively with the welfare of their own tribe. The 



«^e Mon. I, 16. 
•^e Mon. n, 4. 
••De Mon. I, 4. 

^Manifestum est, quod pax universalis est optimum eorum, quae ad 
nostram beatitudinem ordinantur. 
«*Conv. IV, 4. 
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monarch is to guide the entire human race according to those 
laws which it has in common, and to safeguard the rights which 
all men have, irrespective of their differences, and thus maintain 
universal peace which is the prime requisite for the temporal 
happiness and welfare of all mankind, just as Moses guided the 
destinies of all the tribes of Israel. This in my opinion is the 
correct interpretation of the words of Dante as found in his 
works, and I believe that this interpretation harmonizes with 
Dante's teaching on the state in general and with his ideas of 
popular sovereignty and his views on nationality. 

There is a passage*®* referring to the relations of men to the 
supreme monarch which appears, at first sight, to be out of 
harmony with what Dante says regarding the emperor's govern- 
ment of the various peoples in accordance with the things they 
have in common. Dante writes as follows: **That right love 
should indwell in the Monarch more than in all men beside re- 
veals itself thus : Everything loved is the more loved the nearer 
it is to him who loves; men are nearer to the Monarch than to 
other princes; therfore they are or ought to be most loved by 
him. The first statement is obvious if we call to mind the nature 
of patients and agents; the second if we perceive that men 
approach other princes in their partial aspect, but the Monarch 
in their totality. And again, men approach other princes through 
the Monarch, and not conversely; and thus the guardianship 
of the world is primary and immediate with the Monarch, but 
with other princes it is mediate, deriving from the supreme care 
of the Monarch.'' (Henry's transl.)*" 

Dante says*®' that the emperor is to govern mankind accord- 
ing to the things which it has in common {secundum sua 
communia)y whereas in the passage just quoted*®* he states that 



*"De Mon. I, 11. 

^£t quod Monarchae maxime hominam recta dileetio inesse debeat, 
patet sic. Omne diligibile tanto magis diligitur, quanto propinquios est 
diligenti; Bed homines propinquius Monarchae sunt, quam aliis principi- 
bus: ergo ab eo maxime diliguntur, vel diligi debent. Prima manifests 
est, si natura passivorum et activorum consideretur; secunda per hoe 
apparet, quia principibus aliis homines non appropinquant nisi in parte, 
Monarchae vero secundum totum. Et rursus: Principibus aliis appro- 
pinquant per Monarcham, et non e con verso; et sic per prius immediate 
Monarchae inest cura de omnibus, aliis autem principibus per Monarcham, 
60 quod cura ipsorum a cura ilia suprema descendit. 

*"De Mon. I 14. 

••De Mon. I, 11. 
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men are closer to the Monarch than to the other princes (homiv^s 
propinquius Monarchae sunt, quant aliis prindpibus) . It would 
appear from this that whatever differences there may be between 
men, and whatever be their local government, they are all cit- 
izens of one state, the superstate or the universal Monarchy, 
although they are at the same time citizens of the par- 
ticular state in which they reside. Dante himself says that 
he is a citizen of the world, yet at the same time he 
maintains that he is a citizen of his beloved Florence. Men 
may be said to be closer to the Monarch in the sense 
that the head of the superstate is directly concerned with 
the welfare of all the men in the world, whereas the 
heads of particular states are concerned with the welfare 
of those who inhabit the states which they govern, hence only 
a part of mankind. Moreover, the happiness of mankind in 
general depends more on the head of the superstate, than on 
those of particular states, for without the superstate their local 
governments might oppress, nay even enslave them, and with- 
out the superstate permanent universal peace would be im- 
possible. Now Dante declares:*®^ ''Among other goods of man 
the greatest is to live in peace. "*•• Hence in this respect they 
are closer to the universal Monarch, since their greatest good 
depends mostly on him, therefore they are more indebted for 
their happiness and welfare to the supreme government than to 
;their local government. Men derive greater benefit from the 
head of the superstate than from the heads of the particular 
states in which they dwell, and it is vastly more important for 
men to be citizens of the superstate than simply citizens of a 
particular state. Finally, since the heads of particular states 
hold their positions with the consent and approval of the head 
of the superstate who will not allow them to abuse their powers 
to the detriment of the governed, in this respect also are men 
closer to the universal monarch than to particular princes who 
are dependent on him, for, as Dante says, their care for their 
subjects descends from the supreme care of the Monarch (eo 
quod cv/ra ipsorum a cure ilia suprenui desse^ndit). 

I believe that the passage with which we are presently con- 



•T)e Mon. I, 11. 

^nter alia bona hominis potiBsimum est in pace vivere. 
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cemed, considered in the light of the entirety of Dante's teach- 
ing, can thus be harmonized with it. It would follow from this, 
therefore, [that the various peoples, living in various climates, 
and having various languages can be organized into their own 
particular states with their own governments, and at the same 
time enter into the political structure of the superstate without 
being reduced to mere provinces. These particular states, 
according to Dante's theory, would be true states, possessing all 
the attributes of sovereignty except that of complete indepen- 
dence of any external power. Thus the superstate would be 
•composed of states having a limited sovereignty, and all the 
inhabitants of the world would be citizens of the universal 
empire and at the same time citizens of their own national 
states. The status of such a citizen would in a certain sense be 
analogous to that of a citizen of the United States who at the 
same time is a citizen of his own state, for instance New York 
or California. Dante argues in favor of a superstate, but he does 
iiot believe in abolishing national states, provided they rightly 
govern their subjects and acknowledge their subordination for 
the common interests and welfare of all mankind, to the super- 
state or universal empire. I repeat then that Dante insists on 
unity, but he will not have dead uniformity. 

However, one still might urge that Dante's thought was 
that there really should be only one state, and not many sub- 
ordinate states, forming a superstate, since he says, on Aristotle's 
authority,*®* that a multitude of princedoms is an evil, hence 
there should be but one prince {malum autem pluralitas prin- 
cipatuum^ unus ergo Princeps). In answer to this it can be 
stated that it is evident from numerous passages taken from 
Dante himself, and quoted in the course of this work, that 
Dante does not at all intend to abolish the various states, but 
for the sake of unity he insists on their subordination to the 
tiniversal state. Dante does not consider a multitude of kings 
princes and states an evil, but a multitude of entirely independ- 
ent states. The human race should have one head and not many 
heads. It is not a multitude of princedoms or states {pluralitas 
principatuum) but a multitude of heads {pluralitas capitum) 
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which is the source of innumerable evils for mankind. Hence 
Dante bewails this deplorable condition, saying :"° **0 mankind! 
how many storms, what great losses, and how many shipwrecks 
must distress thee/ so long as thou, like a beast of many heads, 
strivest after diverse ends!''*®* Therefore one is justified in 
stating that Dante does not regard a multitude of states, as 
such, an evil, but a multitude of totally independent states, or 
a multitude of heads, he regards as the cause of some of the 
greatest misfortunes which ever afflicted the human race. 

Another thing that demands attention in discussing Dante's 
universal empire is that he does not regard all peoples qualified 
to govern, at least not in the same measure, and in this he 
agrees with Aristotle. He holds*®* that those who are intellect- 
ually superior are the natural rulers of inferior peoples. {Ex 
quo iam innotesdt Ulud PoUticae:*^^ intellectu scilicet vigentes 
cliis naturaliter principari.) We find also the following:*®* 
''Hence we find individual men and whole nations bom apt for 
government, and others for subjection and service, according to 
the statement of the Philosopher in his writings concerning 
politics;*®** as he says, it is not only expedient that the latter 
should be governed, but it is just, although they be coerced 
thereto." (Henry's transl.)*®* It must be remarked here that 
it is quite natural that sijperior men should rise above others, 
and that a more highly civilized and better organized nation 
should prevail over barbarous or semibarbarous peoples and 
tribes. Moreover it is a historical fact, constantly recurring. 
It should also be noted here that although Aristotle upholds the 
institution of slavery, Dante nowise concords with Aristotle in 
this respect. Dante is the defender of the freedom of all peoples, 



*K) genus humanuml qnantis procellis atque iactnris, qiiantis naufra- 
giis agitari te necesse est, dam bellua mnltorum capitum factum, in 
diversa conaris. 

«»De Mon. I, 3. 

••Aristotle, PoL I. 2. 2. 

••De Mon. n, 7. 

•* 5rt fUp ToUmv tUrl ipbirtt. Twks tH iikv k\eb$tfiot ol dk Sovkoi, ^a»*p6v, oZt Kal cvyupkpti 
rb icvKAuif koI Hkoiop karlp. Pol. I. 5. 11. 

**PTopter quod videmus, quod quidam non solum singulares homines, 
quin etiam populi, apti nati sunt ad principari, quidam alii ad subici 
atque ministrare: ut Philosophus adstruit in iis quae de Politicis; et 
talibus, ut ipse dicit, non solum regi est ezpediens, sed etiam iustum, 
etiamsi ad hoc cogantur. 
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whether superior or inferior; all should be governed for their 
own sake, and for their own benefit and welfare. It should be 
remembered that one reason why he advocates a universal 
Monarchy is that bad governments should be righted and cor- 
rected by the power of the universal Monarch if they should 
attempt to reduce their subjects to servitude, and thus deprive 
them of their rights and liberties. Dante says that mankind is 
in the best condition of well-being when it is free.*®^ {Humanum 
genus, potissime liberum, optime se habet.) All peoples, no 
matter by whom they may be governed, should be governed 
for their own sake, that is, they should remain free. Yet Dante 
says in the passage quoted above that some peoples should be 
governed by superior peoples, although they be coerced thereto, 
and that this is expedient for them and also just. One may 
ask how can a forced government be consonant with the free- 
dom of the governed. Dante is well aware that in his day there 
were men, that is tribes of savages, but little removed from the 
brutes (homines qui parum distant a brutis)*^^ as there are 
also to-day. Now there is no doubt that for such peoples it is 
a real blessing to be governed by a superior people, provided 
they are not governed for the sake of the superior race, but for 
their own sake. They are not to be exploited: this Dante con- 
-^mns at all times, and it would be the duty of the head of the 
superstate to prevent exploitation of barbarous peoples and 
tribes. It is often the case that life and property are not secure 
among uncivilized tribes, and their incursions may be the source 
of danger to their neighbors, they will not live in peace among 
themselves, and will not live in peace with their neighbors and 
thus not only are they not happy themselves, but they threaten 
to destroy the happiness and welfare of other peoples, 
happiness being the common end for all mankind. There 
is no nation or people or tribe in the world that can 
claim the right to interfere with the attainment of the 
common end of all mankind. Freedom or liberty of a tribe or 
nation does not entail its right to thwart the purpose of the 
entire human race. It must harmonize with the rest of mankind 
and thereby promote also its own welfare. It remains true 
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to-day that superior men and nations rule the others, it is also 
an undeniable fact that all men are not equally endowed by 
nature, some will be geniuses, others imbeciles. It is also true 
that certain nations or peoples are superior to others, in civil- 
ization and political organization, and they directly or indirect- 
ly influence the governments of their neighbors. We must admit 
that a feeble-minded man is not qualified to govern others, and 
also that a barbarous or semi-barbarous people is not at all 
equipped to govern a superior people. 

It may also be objected that to force a government upon 
a people is not in accord with Dante's teaching on the sovereign- 
ty of the people. In answer to this it can be stated that one 
cannot speak of the sovereignty of the people unless the people 
exist as an organized community with mediums of expression 
of its will. This cannot be the case with men who are but little 
emoved from the brutes. Moreover, it should be remembered 
hat Dante saw well enough that he could not establish his uni- 
ersal empire on the consent of the peoples of the world, hence 
e shows that the ancient Roman empire was approved by 
ivine Providence which is higher than the consent of the 
people, and they should acknowledge the supremacy of the 
empire in accordance with the will of God. The empire of his 
day Dante regarded as the historical continuation of the Roman < 
empire, hence he who opposed the empire of his day also opposed 
the will of God. Hence if an inferior people were forcibly 
made a part of the world empire it would be just, according 
I to Dante, because it would be in harmony with he decrees of 
*Divine Providence. 

Dante's words on the forced government of inferior peoples 
may sound harsh, yet it should never be forgotten that Dante's 
test of a good government is that its subjects be ruled for 
their own benefit and not exclusively for the sake of those in 
control of the government. Hence these inferior peoples, al- 
though the government of a superior is forced upon them, 
should be governed with their welfare ever in view. To-day we 
find that the governments of intellectually superior races of 
the world have divided among themselves all the parts of the 
globe inhabited by inferior or barbarous peoples, making col- 
onies of them. These are often called spheres of influence 
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colonial protectorates, or a superior people may possess man- 
datory powers over a people politically disorganized or which 
eonld not maintain its government without outside help and pro- 
tection. The government of inferior peoples by a superior race 
is a great benefit for the inferior race, if it is governed for its ^ 
own benefit, and eventually an inferior race forced into the 'J 
sphere of influence of a superior race, may appreciate the bene- jj 
fits it derived from a government originally forced upon it. We / 
see therefore, that modem political history bears out the state-/ 
ments of Dante regarding the relations of superior to inferior [ 
peoples. 

Dante esteemed the Romans as possessing the greatest genius 
for government, law and organization, and superior in this 
respect to any other people. Hence he says*®* that the Roman 
people was destined for government by nature. {Romanus 
popvliis a natura ordinaius fuit ad imperandum.) 

Dante's Universal Empire must necessarily possess the 
power and force to maintain itself, and if force is to be applied 
that necessarily means war at times. The very maintenance of 
universal peace would occasionally necessitate an appeal to force. 
Dante writes a great deal about peace scarcely nothing on war. 
However, we find that Dante holds*®® that everything else should 
be attempted and only as a final resort, after all attempts to 
avoid war have failed, may the contestants have recourse to the 
force of arms, and that as a necessary means of establishing 
justice.*®* But if wars must be waged Dante teaches with Cicero 
that they should be conducted with less severity than is common- 
ly the case. (Bella quibus Imperii corona^^^ proposita est, minxis 
acerhe gerenda sunt,) We perceive therefore, that Dante seeks f 
to avoid war at all cost, but if for justice' sake war becomes ai 
necessity it should be as humane as possible. " 

With this we close our study of Dante's superstate or world 
empire. It must be remembered that Dante's teaching on the 
universal empire is found throughout his entire political teach- 



••De Mon. n, 7. 

■*De Mon. n, 10. 

**'In rebuB bellicis prius omnia tentanda siint per disceptationem 
qu&ndam, et ultimum per proelium dimieandum est; ... ad hoc reme- 
dium ultimo quadam iustitae necessitate coacti recurramus. 
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ing. His idea of a world state is so closely interwoven with his 
theory of the state in general, that it is practically impossible 
to dissociate them. Dante has clearly pointed out that humanity 
has one common purpose, he shows the advantages of unity, and 
of one supreme head, his idea of universal peace is indeed ad- 
mirable, he wishes mankind well, but there is no doubt that the 
emperor or highest official (sommo uf fiddle) must truly be a 
remarkable and exceptional man to rule the entire world. 
Dante, it seems, concentrates too much power in the hands of I 
one man who after all is but a man and not a superman. This] 
might be the principle criticism levelled against Dante's plan. 
Yet, it is certain that the emperor if but the head of a v« 
governmental machine, which must co isist of numerous officials 
assisting the supreme official in the cjlossal task of governing 
mankind, who would consequently share the power of the 
supreme official, and this undoubtedly is what Dante expected 
and intended. 



Conclusion 

It is characteristic of the human mind to tend towards 
unity. The human mind seeks to rid itself of pluralism and even 
dualism, and it aims at substituting monism. Unity is regarded 
as the highest perfection. It may be asserted t hat all great in - 
tellects tend towards a sort of monism, and in this Dante is not 



an exception. But las monism, if we may so call it, manifested 
itself particularly in the field of political philosophy. Unity 
was his objective for the entire human race, which has one 
origin, one nature, and one end. In order that the human race 
in its entirety might better attain its end, Dante teaches that 
there should be a universal empire, or one common supergovem- 
ment for all mankind, that the reign of peace and tranquillity 
might prevail. Dante was not alone in occupying his mind with 
this sublime conception of the ultimate organization of human 
society. We find that a great thinker, Leibnitz was very inter- 
ested in the establishment of a harmony of all the European 
peoples.^®' We must observe that Kant was seriously concerned 
with the problem of universal peace and permanent peace. He 
holds that the peoples of the whole world cannot form one 
state, but they can form some union or league with the object 
of maintaining permanent peace. He regards the solving of this 
problem as the highest political good, and as the end towards 
which the human race is gradually and progressively approach- 
ing.**** Bluntschli writes as follows of the universal empire: 
^*But as an idea of the future the general theory of the State 
cannot overlook it. Only in the universal empire will the true 
human State be revealed, and in it international law will attain 
A higher form and an assured existence. To the universal empire 
the particular states are related, as the nations to humanity. 
Particular states are members of the universal empire and attain 
in it their completion and their full satisfaction. The purpose 
of the universal State is not to break up particular states and 



*^f. Fischer, Kuno. Gottfried Wilhelm Leibnitz. Leben, Werke and 
Lehre. Heidelberg, 1902. p. 7. 

'^'Of. Fischer, Kuno. Lnmannel Kant nnd Beine Lehre. Heidelberg, 
1800. Zweiter Theil. pp. 166-167. 
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oppress nations, but better to secure the peace of the former and 
the freedom of the latter. The highest conception of the State 
— ^which however has not yet been realized — is this: The S tate 
is humanity prganized,j.!i°" I am certain that Dante would give 
these words his unqualified approval, it is precisely his idea of 
a universal empire, of some state which would be the complement 
and the apex, the highest perfection of the organization of man- 
kind. 

Bryce writes of Dante's De Monarchia :'**• ** Dante's book 
is an epitaph instead of a prophecy/' This statement often 
quoted, leads to a grave misconception of Dante's theory. It 
should be noted that Dante conceived the idea of a universal 
empire as a means to permanent peace. It was ideal, it never 
existed, it was only speculation accompanied with the conscious- 
ness that humanity must tend in that direction. This idea of 
a universal supergovemment was so to speak, suspended in the 
air, and in this Dante plainly manifests that he was speculative. 
But he was practical in this, that he sought the realization of 
his ideal for the benefit of mankind. Seeking about the world 
for an existing state which he thought would have the most 
chances of gradually being transformed into his ideal, he simply 
could not find any institution more appropriate than the Holy 
Roman Empire of his day. Hence Dante threw all the power of 
his mighty intellect and genius in favor of that institution with 
the sublime hope that it would eventually become his cherished 
universal empire, which would herald the advent of unparall- 
eled welfare, prosperity and progress under the benign influ- 
ence of universal peace. I am of the opinion that Dante's great 
plan has often been passed over too lightly and that it has not 
been sufBciently understood and properly appreciated. If Dante 
would not be satisfied with dreaming of a universal empire and 
permanent peace, he necessarily must have sought out some in- 
stitution which he hoped would realize his ideals, and this is why 
Dante favored the Holy Roman Empire of his day as a means 
to an end. No doubt if Dante lived to-day he would be one of 
the most ardent advocates of some league of nations or some 
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institution which would rebate the common interests of all 
mankind. 

In our day, more than in any other time in the world's 
history, the necessity of some international cooperation, of some 
world league or union or association is becoming more and more 
apparent. The organization of the entire society of mankind 
will never be complete without something similiar to Dante's 
ideal of a universal empire. It may be asserted that humanity 
is, so to speak, passing a crisis of exaggerated nationalism, which 
should yield to a more international spirit of mutual assist- 
ance and cooperation. People are awakening to the fact that 
they are all men, no matter of what race or nationality they may 
be. They all desire to be happy, they all wish to' enjoy the right 
to life, Uberty and the pursuit of happiness, and more and 
more are beginning to realize that by living in peace with each 
other they can gain more than by savage wars of extermination. 
Let us hope that men of all races and nationalities will become 
more and more conscious and convinced of the universal brother- 
hood of mankind, and comprehend the meaning of the last words 
of the first book of Dante's De Monarchia: **Ecce quant honum 
A quam itxundwn, Jiabitare fratres in unum.'^ Behold how 
good and how pleasant it is for brethren to dwell in unity. 
Ps. 132, 1. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

Much interest and importance are attached to the 
relation between moral qualities and intelligence in vari- 
ous branches of human research. Our chief concern 
lies in the practical inquiries of whether good conduct 
makes for intelligence and education of mind guarantees 
morality. Is there any connection between inmiorality 
and ignorance! Do good men always think right and 
are wicked men always ignorant? Experience gives as 
many answers as it exhibits paradoxes. Upon first sight 
this may appear to be only an ethical problem, but a 
closer study discloses it as being both psychological and 
metaphysical, and as being connected with sociology and 
education. It is a question of pedagogical, civic and 
scientific importance. It reaches out into every field of 
thought and action and is fundamental in many situations 
not yet analyzed. The results of the investigation can 
be applied by sociology as a most helpful reference to 
its subsidiary sciences, all of which are related to the 
study before us. 

I'he lack of modern literature on the subject has 
convinced us that scientific research has uncovered no 
answer to the question and the meager data that we have 
succeeded in unearthing was free from any philosophical 
entanglements. A perusal of the more important works 
of prominent sociologists has revealed few allusions to 
our subject as we have stated it. Certainly no distinct 
treatment of the question has been given by modern 
scientists. Ward states (The Psychic Factors of Civili- 
zation, p. 106): *4f there is any mutual interaction 
between ethical teaching and moral conduct by which 
each influences the other and tends to cause the advance 
of both, it is slight." In a review of Ross' Social 
Psychology the statement that ''virtues grow on an 
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intellectual stalk'' (p. 56) is the only significant one 
pertaining to our subject in his entire book, but he does 
not attempt to explain or account for the attainment of 
virtue. What they have said has not analyzed our 
problem although they have inferred in their writings 
that such a question does exist. 

The general principles directing any distinctively 
Catholic contribution to the solution of the problem must 
come from St. Thomas Aquinas. Living in the thirteenth 
century, when civilization was adapting itself to the 
rapid adjustments of social life, many of which we find 
mirrored in the problems absorbing the attention of 
modern sociologists, he was at liberty to study the social 
situation and offer suggestions for its improvement. 
His superior intellectuality, sanctity, and the almost 
universal recognition for seven hundred years, of his 
scholarly work make him best qualified to open a way 
for a more complete investigation. We shall not attempt 
to show present-day scientists that they are right 
according to St. Thomas, nor to indicate that every 
modern advancement of opinion will find an anticipation 
in his doctrines, nor to prove that modern scholarship is 
wrong because he did not anticipate it, but to reveal in 
this problem that is yet to be settled by contemporary 
investiCTtors, that he spoke correctly perhaps without 
knowing how far his voice carried. Our main purpose 
in this dissertation is to direct those interested in the 
difficulties involving modern social situations to his 
works where they will find helpful suggestions for the 
solution of the problems , that arise from this widely 
divergent question. 

The conclusions we have reached seem to strengthen 

the ^tendency to recognize the need of an ethical as well 

as a psychological basis for the social sciences, while 

education also derives its share of benefits from the 

results, particularly those pertaining to moral conduct in 

the training of the child. 

[2] 



CHAPTER I 

Moral Qualities and Intelligence as a Sociological 

Problem 

The science of Sociology was not established by an 
investigator or by a group of scientists in a short period 
of time. It is not an entirely new science and much of 
its subject matter is present in the sciences of philosophy, 
biology, psychology, history, economics, political science 
and civics. It exists in the older sciences but is not 
developed from the modem sociological viewpoint. Men 
who followed the old line sciences either did not know 
of the fertile seed that existed there and was capable of 
cultivation and development, or were content to pursue 
the accepted fields along traditional lines. But there 
are always some whose appetites for knowledge can not 
be satiated by old fashioned systems. They crave more 
extensive activities. They penetrate more deeply into 
the caverns of science. And in the case of Sociology 
they traveled over the exact track as their predecessors 
but they extended the main line of thinking and finally 
arrived at a new terminal which they named Sociology. 
These were the pioneers in the field, the ones who chris- 
tened the new science. We might compare these men 
to an inventor who is dissatisfied with the first product 
of his creative mind and anxiously works on new appli- 
ances until he succeeds in turning out a perfect piece 
of machinery. Sociology is the assembled locomotive, 
the old sciences were the parts strewn around the 
workshop waiting for someone to come and set them up. 

The ancient sciences have contributed to Sociology, 

each in its turn, some with a more direct relationship 

than others. The principal ones are Biology and 

Psychology. 

[3] 
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Biology deals with the general problems of life, as 
cell stmctare, heredity, organic evolution and natural 
selection. It is evident that general biology was one of 
the basic sciences of Sociology. Concerned with the laws 
and factors of organic evolution, it inspired many a 
theory for the explanation of social development and 
social control. Physiology, the laws of which govern 
the operations of the individual body, particularly those 
of the brain and nervous system, and Anthropology, a 
study of the origin of man and his classification with 
other animals, are the two special biological sciences 
that have a direct bearing on Sociology. These sciences 
have helped to solve many of the social problems in life 
among which are the social force in heredity and the 
laws of the increase and decrease of population. The 
foregoing aspects of life are social. The history of 
Sociology reveals the connection between Biology and 
Sociology in the explanation of them. 

This relation between the two sciences to all 
appearances seems direct, but is, nevertheless, auxiliary, 
for the major portion of all social problems is psycholo- 
gical. The co-operation between individuals comprises 
the workings of the intellect, the will and the senses. 
We call these interactions, consciousness, which is the 
sum total of an individual 's personal contact with others. 
Inter-association of persons, the growth and develop- 
ment of social groups, could be the study of Psychology, 
these phases of human life being the outgrowth of 
psychical processes, but they are passed on to the 
Sociologist since the psychic field and its accompanying 
problems require the entire attention of the Psycholo- 
gists. The concern of the Sociologist is with the inter- 
play of individuals and of social processes. Recent 
developments in Sociology show that while it is the child 
of Biology and Psychology, the latter, or mental science, 
is the stronger of the two and contributes most to the 
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study today. We say this because it is plainly evident 
that Biology is limited to organic life but Psychology 
embraces all phases of the conscious experiences of the 
individual in his relations with other human beings. 
Sociology has thus resolved itself from a biological to a 
psychological interpretation {Ellivood — Sociology in Its 
Psychological Aspects; pg. 55-65). 

It has been discovered that Biology and Psychology 
are social sciences both closely allied with Sociology. 
Our next step will be the subject of relationship between 
Ethics, another social science, and Sociology. In the 
consideration of these two sciences we are apt to ask 
several questions. Does the one contain the other? 
Could we eliminate one and have the other embrace all 
that the lost science contained? Are both essential for 
the existence of each? Statements of those who have 
dwelt upon this controversy in detail will be interesting. 
Comte said that because Ethics involved the welfare of 
human activities it was merely a part of Sociology 
{Positive Polity; Vol. 2, Chap. 7). Others taught that 
since it was proper for Ethics to delve into every phase 
of social intercourse in order to dictate the right and 
wrong of things it was usurping the field of Sociology. 
These doctrines are too extreme for both sciences have 
their own separate field in which to penetrate. Ethics 
is invoilved in the formation of ideals and in the 
pronouncing of its judgment on moral conduct. Soci- 
ology, we repeat, is the study of human associations ami 
social groups. Neither science can be included in the 
qther for the problems of one are sufficiently important 
to> be distinct from the other. We cannot say that one 
could survive without the other. To pursue the study 
of group life, its origin and development, without finding 
disruptions of the moral code or perfections attained in 
the practice of proper conduct would be not only 
incredible but impossible. If we trace the whole course 
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of the science of Ethics which will include laws for right 
living and ideals to attain we can only find the practical 
application of these teachings among the social groups. 
Some contend this is suflScient proof that Sociology is 
a basic rock upon which Ethics is built. It is more 
accurate to say that the two sciences are inter-dependent ; 
one overlaps the other regardless of what application is 
made. Sociology finds its ideal in Ethics and Ethics finds 
its working principles in Sociology {Small — General 
Sociology; pp. 674-696). 

The filial connection of Sociology with Biology and 
Psychology has been pointed out. Ethics might be 
acclaimed as a twin to the science of Sociology since they 
are so evenly intertwined, one with the other. But Soci- 
ology is related to other sciences also, perhaps not so 
closely as to the three preceding subjects, but near 
enough to permit us to place them all in the same family. 
Political Science, Economics, Education and Civics are 
the more important social sciences with which Sociology 
is involved. Their principal content is human social 
intercourse but each is limited in its treatment. Each is 
concerned with only one certain part of social life and 
their sunmiarizations must necessarily be one sided and 
restricted. This has led to various conclusions on group 
life, most of them being incorrect and partial because 
it is only logical that since these special sciences cover 
a restricted area of the field of society, their results 
would be less general. The need for a universal social 
science is here most apparent. Sociology fulfills all 
requirements in this respect. It embraces all aspects of 
social interactions. It covers a wider field than any of 
the other social sciences. It is the fundamental science 
of all social life and the one in which the special social 
sciences find their origin and development (Ellwood — 
Sociology in Its Psychological Aspects; pp. 29-32). 
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The question of the relation between moral qualities 
and intelligence as a sociological problem, therefore, 
reaches into Psychology and Ethics from the very nature 
of the science in its analysis of the social order and some 
of its practical problems. The social order has many 
factors which hold a vast influence upon the orderly 
co-operation of social groups. Among these our chief 
interest is centered upon moral qualities and intelligence. 
Morality is the foundation stone of every social organi- 
zation regardless of the crudity of its makeup. It is 
the cement that binds together the individuals into a 
smooth working group. It elevates man to an ideal plane, 
creates in him a disposition to treat his neighbor after 
the manner of the golden rule, instills in him a love for 
virtue and an inspiration to emulate good conduct and 
high character. At a cessation of the practice of virtuous 
habits, society could not function and disintegration 
would follow. We cannot analyze any phase of social 
life without discovering the truth of this statement. As 
society increases, moral codes and ethical standards must 
also be augmented in order that they may go hand in 
hand with social development. Only in this way will 
civilization live and be maintained {Ross — Sin and 
Society). 

If order in society cannot reign without the guiding 
hand of morality neither can it exist if aid from the 
intellect is lacking. The intellect has always been a most 
potent force in blazing the way for social progress. 
Intellectual activity of man has placed him in his present 
advanced stage of leadership. All our success in sociali- 
zation has been achieved by intelligence. The intellect 
is the conqueror of nature; the dynamo which supplies 
the power that enables us to control all forces whether 
internal or external ; the contributing factor in all social 
advancement. Some Sociologists, among whom are 
Ward {Pure Sociology; pp. 464-479), assert that the in- 
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tellect/if permitted^ will exceed all bounds and is prone 
to work toward the disruption of • organized social life. 
Persons of a highly intelligent degree who are opposed 
to all moral and social forces contributing toward the 
advancement of society to all appearances prove the 
truth of this assertion. An investigation will soon show 
that these misfitted intellectuals neglect to consider every 
phase of society. They, themselves, are not fully 
socialized intellectually and their view upon life is one- 
sided and biased. A check or restraint is needed to 
temper the intellectual action of man and regelate its 
extreme tendencies. Morality, the norm which directs 
all our actions in good and proper channels, is the only 
remedy. Virtuous inclination toward oiir fellow men 
with a sympathetic understanding of their problems and 
difficulties will do more to preserve and develop sociali- 
zation than any other agency. The combination of moral 
qualities and intelligence with the constructive elements 
they offer in maintaining the general system of Sociology 
is of the most vital importance and cannot be over- 
looked. 

The manifestation of the last sentence is found in the 
the special social science of Education. The individual 
has reached a high distinction in the social order through 
the vehicle of education. In the plastic years of childhood 
and adolescence education serves as the most influential 
agent in the formation of strong character and praise- 
worthy habits. Youth's impressionable years can be 
utilized to inculcate in him a love for virtue and high 
ideals. Education is the most powerful of all the special 
social sciences. Through it social groups make astound- 
ing progress. It teaches the individual the correct view 
of life and furnishes him with a knowledge of the needs 
of his neighbor. Its lessons prompt him to lend his assis- 
tance in the maintenance of the social order and its 
ethical codes guide him in his way of living {The Socioh- 
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gical Basis of the Science of Education — Ellwood — 
Education, November, 1911). 

Political Science, the oldest of all the social sciences, 
is a subsidiary study in Sociology. Organized govern- 
ment is perhaps the most perfect system in the whole 
social sphere. The union of peoples to form a state has 
brought socialization to its high development. The power 
of the intellect and morality over this superior type of 
social organization is again evident. The intellect has 
lifted man to his social zenith. Morality, in the form 
of respect for authority, true patriotism, love of country 
and an appreciation of the rights of others, preserves the 
state intact and keeps it functioning properly {Gamer — 
Introduction to Political Science; pp. 31-32). 

The same principles exist in the science of Civics, 
a subject that ought to be familiar to every citizen. The 
youth of today should have a clear knowledge of the 
rudiments of good citizenship and a sound training in 
their application, a consciousness of the obligations and 
responsibilities to the state and the Federal Oovern- 
ment. A man's intelligence will decide for him what is 
proper in the life of a good citizen. His morality, or 
the definition of right and wrong, will impress upon him 
the necessity of obedience to all laws, the sacredness of 
the ballot, and the responsibilities of public office {Ross — 
Principles of Sociology). Briefly stated, perfection in 
citizenship can only be attained by a love for and the 
practice of all that is good and true. 

The extension of moral qualities and intelligence 
into the field of Economics places that science in the 
first rank of the social studies. In the words of Daven- 
port {Outlines of Economic Theory; p. 2) Economica 
^Hreats of the commercial and industrial activities of 
men from a standpoint of values and markets." It is 
concerned with the problems of production and consump- 
tion of goods. This is the underlying strata in the social 
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interactions of individuals. Economics is but a branch 
of the science of Sociology. Industrial activity is carried 
on through the social mingling of men. Sociology 
teaches man everything concerning his proper position 
in relation to other men, individually or collectively. 
This only emphasizes the influential power of morality 
and intelligence over group life and the economist can- 
not disregard the advantages which Sociology offers for 
the benefit of his subject {Anderson — Social Value). 

Many changes occur in the adjustments of the social 
order but perhaps the most modern and one to which 
Psychologists are devoting much of their time is the 
problem of Psycho-Analysis with its accompanying study 
of complexes. Sociology is also interested in the solution 
of these problems since the affected person is a member 
of society and his cure will restore him again to its 
ranks where he may labor for its constructive princi- 
ples. Abnormal mental states are usually the result of 
a sudden jarring of the affective or emotional system due 
to a number of emotional experiences or a transfixing of 
the mental state following an emotional conflict. Associa- 
tion neurosis happens when an idea related to the orig- 
inal experience is suggested and brings into play all the 
mental and physical phenomena in existence when the 
original experience took place. The patient sometimes 
suppresses these mental injuries or cannot remember the 
original experience. If he is guilty of the former he 
places himself in a position where serious pathological 
mental conditions may arise. These can be either 
hysteria, double or multiple personality, or epilepsy. 
Juvenile delinquency, criminology, insanity and various 
other unnatural states are the consequences of these 
severe mental disorders. The subject commits unlawful 
acts without his being able to give a reason or say the 
motives that prompted him. These actions produce 
abnormal complexes stimulated to the extent of pro- 
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yoking frequent attacks of fear or obsessions. By 
revealing his complexes the subject often discloses his 
innermost thoughts and actions. It is the task of the 
Psychologist to discover these complexes and remedy 
the patient's mental condition. There are certain 
technical procedures such as hypnosis, the states of 
abstraction, free association methods, crystal gazing, 
automatic writing, word reaction or association tests, 
electrical phenomena, changes in the pulse rate and the 
analysis of dream life that can be used to tempt the 
patient into telling his emotional experiences. By this 
means the resistances are broken, the suppression is 
swept away, the emotional ideas lose their independent 
activity and the patient is placed on the road toward 
normal mental action {Coriat — Abnormal Psychology). 
In eflfecting a cure the Psychologist has restored an indi- 
vidual to his place in the social order. A Psychologist 
must be a Sociologist and a true Sociologist must be a 
Psychologist. Morality and intelligence must be recog- 
nized at this juncture. Proper virtuous training of the 
child in his impressionable years when his intellect is in 
the stage of development and he is storing up in the 
hidden recesses of his mind every act, good or bad, that 
comes within the scope of his experience is a most 
important requisite. There should be inserted in the 
decalogue of the education of a child the injunction to 
teach him not only to admire virtuous habits but also 
to practice them and in the years of his maturity he will 
be neither a mienace nor a burden to society but a most 
enthusiastic adherent of social progress. 

The problem of modern Sociology involves moral 
qualities and intelligence in their general relationship 
with the practical fields of study. The intellect holds 
•sway over all socializing activities. No other controlling 
force can usurp the power of the intellect. It is the 
greatest factor in regulating social interactions and in 
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supplying the motive power for complete social develop- 
ment. Primarily, social origins are the result of instinc- 
tive traits. But as human social relations multiply, it is 
discovered that '^more and more the process of living 
together needs the interference of reason if successful 
social adjustments are to be made. Social developments 
and movements in human society take on a preponderat- 
ing intellectual character. Reflective thought, which prob- 
ably played such an insignificant role in primitive 
society, becomes at last the decisive element, because 
upon it depends the control not only of the forces of 
physical nature, but also of the feelings and impulses 
of human nature" (Ellwood — Sociology in Its Psycholo- 
gical Aspects; p. 264). 

Sociologists also agree upon the influential force of 
morality to modify the extreme tendencies in social 
activities. Comte maintained that the disruption of thiB 
social order was due to a conflict of ideals {Positive 
Philosophy; Book 7, Chap, 2). Ellwood states that 
socialization today is being retarded by the disagree- 
ment of the fundamental ideals and of the right relations 
between individuals {Sociology in Its Psychological 
Aspects; pp. 275-276). If such a conflict continues no 
progress can be made in the social order while control 
of it will be maintained with difficulty. Acceptance of 
a moral standard defining right and wrong and assisting 
man in his proper relations with others is the correct 
solution for this problem. In this manner a harmonious 
social order can be constructed while Sociology and 
Ethics with the co-ordination of the other social sciences 
will overcome this strife among fundamental ideals and 
define a true aspect of human life. 

Saint Thomas Aquinas is the savior in this crisis. 
His piety, intellectuality, experience and association with 
every cross section in life proclaim him competent to 
offer suggestions to correct the situation. His treatises 
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in the Suinma Theologica on the intellectual and moral 
virtues are most complete in detail while their compre- 
hensiveness and universal appefd qualify them for 
authoritative references by modern scientists. 
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CHAPTER II 

Saint Thomas in the Field of Sociology 

Every eminent exponent of present-day Sociology 
asserts that if one aspires to understand social life in 
all its problems and adjustments one must necessarily be 
a Psychologist and have a thorough understanding of 
psychical operations. The practice of one science 
requires the knowledge of another. St. Thomas Aquinas, 
the foremost Catholic Philosopher and Theologian, made 
an intensive study of man, both individually and collec- 
tively, the evidence of which is found in the conclusions 
terminating his various treatises. Although the Angelic 
Doctor tended primarily toward the theological view of 
life he possessed at the same time a keen insight into 
the activities and relations of the social man, for, in 
order to establish his ethical precepts, he had to first 
familiarize himself with the physical processes of human 
nature. 

Many skeptics and others whose knowledge of the 
accomplishments of our renowned Doctor of the Church 
is very limited may maintain that a Dominican monk 
{St. Thomas was garbed in such robes) cloistered in a 
monastic cell could have had little or no experience with 
the work-a-day world. They may hold that so prolific a 
writer as Thomas, his works comprising thirty-folir 
folio volumes in the Vives edition, would have no time to 
devote to the study of the practical side of life. Another 
of their arguments may be that a man living in medieval 
times could not be conversant with the problems of our 
present twentieth century civilization and his solutions 
would not be applicable to the sociological difficulties 
of today. 
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In the refutation of these objections we will begin 
by answering the last one first. The historian has 
acclaimed the thirteenth to be the ''greatest of cen- 
turies*' (Walsh — The Thirteenth, Greatest of Centuries). 
It was during this time that St. Thomas lived and died. 
The years between 1200 and 1300 have produced more 
great men than any period in history. It was the age of 
satellites and St. Thomas appears as the brightest lum- 
inary among the whole constellation. A contention that 
an epoch boasting of so many distinguished personalities 
would not have had an organized system of socialization 
is ridiculous. In a perusal of the history of these times 
we meet such institutions as the hospital, trade guilds, 
exchange, conmierce and education. 

The hospital in union with the monastery assumed 
the leadership in almsgiving and in alleviating the needs 
of the poorer classes. Every town having a population 
of five thousand or more was equipped with its own 
hospital containing a guest house, almshouse and an 
asylum. They gave refuge to illegitimate children, 
rearing and educating them. Provision was made for 
the burying of the unclaimed bodies of the dead. In 
general, the hospitals of the thirteenth century offered 
a universal service for the care of mankind and were 
almost as thoroughly equipped as our present institutions 
devoted to the relief of the sick and injured. 

The tradesmen of the medieval times were both 
artisans and merchants. They sold as well as produced 
conmiddities. Each craft was organized into what was 
then called a guild (our twentieth century labor unions 
are modeled along the same plan). There were many 
diflferent trades but they all had the same identical aim 
— ^to prevent those who had not fulfilled the requirements 
of the corporation from following the trade. A young 
man aspiring to become a master in any one line of 
work was first required to spend a year in preliminary 
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training to show his fitness to enter upon the trade. 
Five years of real apprenticeship was then necessary, 
his only compensation being board and clothing supplied 
by the master for whom he was working. If accepted 
at the end of that period he became a ''journeyman." 
He then traveled from one industrial center to another, 
receiving the regular remuneration of his trade, but 
being employed only by a master and not working 
directly for the public. When he had completed his speci- 
fied time of four years he could then submit a sample 
qf his workmanship to the masters. If satisfied with his 
skill in the particular trade they admitted him to their 
ranks with all the privileges to which he was entitled. 
The guilds enacted legislation regulating half -holidays, 
and stipulated the way in which each trade should be 
practiced. The working day first consisted of nine hours, 
afterwards reduced to eight and later to seven. Satur- 
days, the eves of holy days and holidays were always 
half holidays. Arbitration was commonly resorted to 
in those days between the different guilds, masters and 
journeymen, and strikes were unpopular and rare occur- 
rences. Many problems in the form of accidents, 
insurance, old age pension, theft, sick benefits, limitation 
of labor, open shop, wage fixing, price fixing, boycott 
and working hours confronted the guilds then as they 
now do our modem labor organizations {Robinson — 
History of Western Europe; Chap. 18). 

It is certain that St. Thomas was often a visitor at 
the charitable institutions, for the holy monk was both 
kind and sympathetic to all whom he met. We know 
that his labors brought him into close relationship with 
the working classes of that day. He became intimately 
acquainted with all of them and understood clearly thpir 
habits, ideals and modes of living. 

Money exchange was a most important element in 
the economic life of the middle ages. The impetus 
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incited by the increase of trade and induetTy aroufied 
dissatisfaction with the old habit of bartering one Ihing 
for another and the ancient practice was superseded by 
a system of coinage. The common coins were in gold 
or silver, the standards being either Venice or Florence. 
Money making, lending, changing and counterfeiting 
were carried on then as now. Lending money at a rate 
of interest was strictly forbidden by the Catholic Church. 
The Jews were the only ones who could resort to that 
occupation without fear of condemnation from the 
Church. The Franciscan Order established monts-de- 
piete, where they supplied money in exchange for some- 
ing of equivalent value. They were not permitted to 
exact interest for the use of their money but they could 
demand damages for delay in payment. The Italians- 
Lombards — ^instituted a primitive banking business which 
increased the usage of bills of exchange and they were 
also governed by the same rules as the Franciscans in 
relation to money lending. People possessing a large 
amount of money— capitalists — could advance sums 
toward a new project and receive in return for the use 
of their capital a share in the profits. These practices 
were looked upon as right and just by those who objected 
to the requirement of interest and gradually their preju- 
dices became less bitter. Others took advantage of this 
opening and large commercial companies soon sprang up 
in Italy and in other countries. 

Commerce in the thirteenth century was an 
absorbing problem. The principal impulses motivating 
this new industry were religious zeal, the natural pres- 
sure of production augmented by international education, 
the crusades, plentiful labor and a natural desire for 
discovery. The crusades to the Orient through which 
the Holy Land was again brought under Christian control 
were the agencies that did most to hasten the improve- 
ment in commercial activities. The Crusaders were al- 
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ways accompanied by the merchants who supplied the 
Soldiers of Christ with provisions and enabled them to 
accomplish their purpose. These merchants returned to 
Europe with the products of the East They carried 
back with them silks, spices, laces, drugs, musk, ivory 
and pearls. The rapid progress of the southern coun- 
tries soon attracted the attention of the northern peoples 
and the rich fabrics and luxurious products of the Orient 
were tempting bait to the Rhenish merchants who lost no 
time in establishing trade relations with the Italians and 
French. France also opened up commercial negotiations 
with the Mohammedans of Northern Africa. The 
centers of trade in the thirteenth century, Barcelona, 
Genoa, Venice, Marseilles, Hamburg and Bremen, still 
retain their conmiercial supremacy today. Marco Polo 
with other seamen made explorations to the far eastern 
countries of Persia, India and Siam mapping out water 
routes and lending invaluable aid in facilitating trade 
transportation between the East and West {Robinson — 
History of Western Europe; Chap. 15-18). 

The institution of the University is another achieve- 
ment of this noted century. In this educational advance- 
ment a greater influx of learning was apparent among 
the laity. About the end of the twelfth and the beginning 
of the thirteenth centuries teachers had become so 
numerous in Paris that they organized a union or guild 
for their own protection. This band was called 
"universitas;'^ thus our word, university. Both the 
King and Pope gave their approval to this newly formed 
body and it soon began to assume definite shape. In 
the course of a short time Paris was overflowing with 
students seeking the advantages of the new institution 
of learning and the enrollment fluctuated between fifteen 
and thirty thousand students. Housing capacity became 
overtaxed and a lack of discipline and organization with 
a general looseness of morality were the results. A 
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stricter form of government was enforced by Robert of 
Curzon and Pope Gregory VII in 1208. The student 
body was composed of four nations, French, English- 
German, Picards and Normans. The Spaniards, Italians 
and Orientals were grouped with the French and the 
Hungarians, Scandinavians and Poles were included in 
the English-German class. The President was elected 
by the Presidents of the four nations. His term extended 
to six weeks, later to three months and afterwards to 
three years. The students fell into three groups, Ihose 
who lived in Seminaries, those residing in Monasteries, 
and those whose abodes were in the various lodging 
houses. Men of all ages from fifteen to sixty attended 
classes. Each selected a Master under whom instruction 
was given in all subjects. This practice was followed 
until Aristotle's methods were introduced and learning 
was then divided into different faculties. The mendicant 
orders became members of the faculties about 1250 and 
from that time the University gradually grew better in 
its organization. Books were rarely used because the 
exorbitant prices prevented students from acquiring 
them. The libraries of Les Chappelles, Hotel Dieux and 
Sorbonne were the avenues of knowledge to which the 
students had recourse in their search for information. 
About this time other universities came into existence, 
one at Bologna where law was the chief study and others 
at Oxford and Cambridge, while many more were estab- 
lished in France, Italy and Spain. According to all 
indications Paris was the finishing school of the world 
and the principal center of learning. 

The most brilliant scholar in attendance at the 
University of Paris was the Dominican, Thomas. He 
was a part of the University when it was in its experi- 
mental stages. He knew his fellow students, rich and 
poor, some living a life of luxury, others eking out a 
bare existence. He brushed elbows with all kinds, at the 
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lectures, in the libraries and on the streets. Who can 
say that a man possessing the scholarly intelligence of 
St. Thomas would have failed to observe the activities 
of the various social groups that came within the range 
of his existence! 

Critics have said that so voluminous a writer as 
St. Thomas must necessarily neglect the intensive study 
of society. Tasks that would have paralyzed the 
ordinary mind were tackled and performed by the 
Angelic Doctor with very little exertion. While a 
student he must have read every book of importance on 
the subjects of Philosophy and Theology, and one of the 
rare gifts with which God endowed him was to under- 
stand at once everything that he saw and never forget 
anything that he had read. Some may doubt our asser- 
tion but a reference to the life and work of the Saint and 
of the achievements crowded into a comparatively short 
period of years will be convincing proof of our statement. 
The learned man was occupied with tasks other than 
literary throughout the day. He taught, he traveled, he 
studied. These interests were given over to hours which 
many believed were devoted to writing. After night had 
descended and had terminated his physical labors he 
would collect his thoughts and hour after hour dictate 
to several amanuenses the doctrines which the Catholic 
Church now holds up for study and guidance {Butler — 
nives of the Saints; Vol. 1, pp. 523-533). We shall 
discover the nature of his daily occupations in the answer 
to the next objection. 

The principal contention of modern objectors to the 
sociological writings of St. Thomas is that a monk 
sequestered in his cell could not be conversant with the 
problems of the outside world. The real truth reveals 
St. Thomas never to have^ been a recluse. From the 
time he entered the University of Naples until his death 
he could claim no place as his permanent residence. He 
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was continually moving from one center to another 
where his interests called him. A brief outline of his 
itinerary will suffice to show the extent of his journeys 
and the different phases of life he was at liberty to 
study. He spent three years as a student at the 
University of Paris under Albertus Magnus before 
assuming the duties of the teaching profession. His 
pedagogical work kept him in Paris four years, but 
during that time he made many trips to Italy. In the 
course of the next ten years he accompanied the Popes 
on their tours of Italian cities as a member of the Roman 
Curia. During the reigns of Popes Urban IV, Clement 
IV, and Gregory IX he traveled throughout Italy deliv- 
ering lectures at their requests. Following the 
consmnmation of this mission he spent four years 
teaching at the Universities of Paris, Bologna and 
Naples. When that assignment was completed he 
resumed his travels lecturing in all the Dominican 
Houses of study in Italy. With St. Bonaventure and 
Albert the Great he was chosen to represent the religious 
orders before Pope Alexander IV. The Pope was so 
impressed with his brilliance and religious ardor that he 
selected him to write the ''Contra Impugnantes Reli- 
gionem Dei.'* The first program of real university 
study is believed to be the work of his brilliant mind. 
It was compiled at the Chapter of Valenciennes in 1259. 
When the General Chapter convened at London in 1263 
he was present as the representative of the Roman 
Province, and six years later acted in the same capacity 
at Paris. At the time when the Dominican Schools were 
being organized as centers of learning it was St. Thomas 
who was called upon to draw up and systematize the 
courses and methods of instruction (Turner — History of 
Philosophy; pp. 343-347. Vaughn — St, Thomas of Aquin). 

This is only a brief outline of the scholarly endeavors 
of the Doctor. He was commissioned many times by 
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both Kings and Popes as their envoy on diplomatic mis- 
sions. The holy King Louis regarded St. Thomas in 
snch high esteem that he always consulted him in 
questions concerning affairs of state so as to fortify 
himself with the advice of the learned teacher before 
settling disputes in court proceedings {Butler — Lives of 
the Saints; St. Thomas). There was always a place for 
him at the diplomatic tables when problems involving 
international peace were being solved. Being a descen- 
dant of royal ancestors, possessing extraordinary knowl- 
edge, having an insight into the practical difficulties of his 
day through his educational and political contacts, 
displaying disinterested tact and religious impartiality, 
he was most eminently fitted to offer his opinions and 
advice in both civil and ecclesiastical negotiations. 

In a short resume of the age and labors of St. 
Thomas we have seen the transition period through 
which the countries of western Europe passed and how 
they arose to meet the exigencies of the times. Only a 
people conscious of the ever-changing elements in the 
procession of the years and having the desire to advance 
with the times could have successfully rode upon the 
rising tide of civilization. They understood the demands 
of the period in all its flourishing grandeur and they 
met these demands by safely launching the ship of 
civilization upon its journey toward the glorious horizon 
of enlightenment and progress. 

In the midst of this surging sea of life St. Thomas 
moved and lived. We are cognizant of the important 
part he played upon this glistening animated stage. We 
know him as a student, teacher, preacher, organizer and 
diplomat. His travels from country to country, city to 
hamlet, brought him into association with all classes and ' 
groups. Experience through contact enabled him to 
study the needs of the people. There was no phase in 
life with which he was not familiar. Can anyone charge 
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that he was not qualified to suggest remedies for the 
quieting of ecclesiastical, social and political upheavals! 
Many problems of the thirteenth century present them- 
selves in striking similarity to the difficulties of our own 
day. No further proof is necessary to show that in the 
writings of St. Thomas modern Sociologists will find 
many helpful articles presenting solutions for the prob- 
lems of society. His principles were directed at 
practical interests but his work in social philosophy was 
only secondary to his theological view of life. He was 
governed by a moral purpose in his study of human 
conduct, individual or social, and he analyzed human 
action in terms of virtue and sin. He aimed to instill 
into his readers a sense of appreciation for the dictates 
of right reason, a consciousness of the end and purpose 
in life, and a knowledge of good and evil, of virtue and 
vice. 
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CHAPTER III 

The Range op Our Subject in St. Thomas 

The relation between moral qualities and intelligence 
must have been close to the interests of Aquinas. The 
importance that he attached to the question is evidenced 
by the constant repetition of it throughout his works and 
the continued presentation of new evidence on the dif- 
ferent phases of the problem. An even more striking 
proof of the association in which he united moral 
quaUties and intelligence is offered by his own career. 
The purpose of this chapter is to show the range of the 
subject in the works of St. Thomas^ the emphasis of it 
in his own life and in the aim of his writings. 

Scholars hcrre rallied last year to celebrate the sixth 
centenary of the canonization of Thomas as saint of his 
church. All the great Catholic universities of the world 
conducted fitting exercises in commemoration of the 
event. Their professors vied with one another to pro- 
duce works explanatory of the genius and piety of the 
man. An enlightening array of facts have been presented 
and many well-known features of the Saint's life have 
been brought out in a new light. The most constantly 
repeated assertion of all of these S3rmposiums has 
relation to the marvelous combination of moral qualities 
and virtue in Aquinas. This is particularly interesting 
in view of this dissertation. Within his church Aquinas 
is recognized as one of the most preeminent intelligences 
of* all time. And even outside his church where his 
work is known, there is an ever-widening circle of recog- 
nition of his wonderful intellectual ability. The fact 
that the teaching of his philosophy and theology has been 
either conmiended or conmianded by nearly eighty Popes 
is sufficient evidence of the genius of the man. His 
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canonization proves his heroic morality in an age when 
university life was not conducive to good morals. It 
is significant to note that the centenary of his canoni- 
zation and the literature it has occasioned betray the 
amazement that is felt by modern scholars over the union 
of intelligence and morality to such a degree to warrant 
St. Thomas being called ''the most learned of the saints 
and the holiest of the doctors." The life of the learned 
saint gives an answer to one of the problems connected 
with our study of the relationship between moral quali- 
ties and intelligence. They are not incompatibles. They 
existed at the same time in him from the beginning of 
his days until his death in a most outstanding way. The 
other problems in connection with this relationship call 
to the works of St. Thomas rather than to his life. It 
is evident that the practice of virtue aided thinking in his 
own case. But he was an exception, a saint. What does 
he prescribe for the rest of men? In the laboratory of 
his own soul he had treated the theories he proposed 
and he offered nothing to others that he thought useless. 
Did he recognize the varient interactions of morality 
and intelligence? Is this problem important in his 
writings! In the great purpose of his activity and in 
the written record of this purpose did he express any 
appreciation of the relation between intelligence and 
morality? It is already recognized that he was not a 
prophet and he was not writing with a full knowledge 
of the sociological, ethical and educational problems of 
this day. The general importance of the teachings of 
Aquinas will be interesting, since he lived what he taught 
and taught what he lived. While his writings are 
singularly free from any reference to himself, to Albert 
the Great, his closest friend, and to the immediate social 
problems of his time, we know that he was familiar with 
them and that if any personality in history is to be called 
upon to explain how moral qualities, which he calls 
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virtues, help intelligence and how understanding assists 
virtue St. Thomas represents the intellect and the tested 
morality that answers the call. It is evident that he 
lived as he wished others to live. He lived as a most 
intelligent man would desire others to live. His life 
radiated moral qualities, intelligence and subservience 
to human welfare. If then he taught as he lived, the 
purpose of his writings, as well as their general content, 
will show whether for other people as well as for himself 
there is a connection and a mutual assistance between 
moral qualities and intelligence. 

St. Thomas seemed to have the definite purpose of 
showing the help piety and intelligence could lend each 
other. The people of his time called him an intellec- 
tualist. He was the rationalist of the thirteenth century 
and his support of the intellect against the non-intellec- 
tual programs of that period plunged him into constant 
difficulties from which only his piety rescued hiuL The 
point to be emphasized here is that he recognized the 
constant need of the emancipation of thought from 
tradition and that while the customs of the people were 
to be respected, their morality required the guidance of 
more thoughtful and enlightened intellects. 

If the writings of Thomas are an indication of his 
life, then God is the beginning and the end not only of 
his own activity but of all men. The plan of his greatest 
work, * ' Summa Theologica^ ^ * is modeled on the idea that 
the seriousness of life comes from realizing that we have 
emanated from God and the earnestness of life from 
the fact that we must return to God. This is the mission 
of the ''Summa Theologica, ' ' the synthesis of his life's 
work and the sublimation of all his writings. The prob- 
lem of intelligence and morality, as it runs through the 
works of St. Thomas, is that of harnessing, by intelli- 
gence, of all the powers of man for the inevitable drive 
to God. His preaching, teaching and writing is so free 
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from any appeal to the emotions that one is likely to 
think him ignorant of human passions. But he had a 
remarkable knowledge of the emotions for he constantly 
urged the function of self control and the value of close 
teamwork between moral qualities and intelligence. He 
believed the whole process of life was to subserve our 
conduct to the knowledge that we are separated from 
our Creator and we must be reunited with Him. Thus 
are knowledge and virtue joined in the purpose of his 
writings and so the aim of his work indicates in general 
the connection between moral qualities and intelligence. 

In his treatment of this combination St. Thomas is 
constructive and since we are searching for his point of 
view and not endeavoring to exploit our own, this is 
important. He always analyzes virtue first and con- 
siders vice incidentally. We wish that he had given us 
an explanation of the paradox that is evident in the 
lives of those who are brightest intellectually when they 
have, through drugs or liquor, abandoned moral qualities. 
But these factors which he recognizes individually and 
socially are only incidental to his general purpose of 
showing how intelligence and virtue can conspire to lead 
men back to God from whom they know they came. He 
is writing for those who wish to think right, and there- 
fore, live right, or for those who wish to live right, and 
therefore, think right. Whatever be the angle of vision 
we take, St. Thomas is directing all things to God and 
is ruled in his consideration of the intelligence and of 
the virtues by his desire to place men on the right road 
that will find true happiness or the Divine Presence. 
This is why one finds virtue discussed primarily 
and vice only secondarily. His own personal moral 
heroicity made him constructive in that he ignored 
the inmioral conditions of an age that is unsurpassed 
in both virtue and vice in order to concentrate on the 
upbuilding rather than on the upbraiding of people. 
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The wider the knowledge and the deeper the appre- 
ciation of the works and the purposes of St. Thomas 
the more unshakable will be the notion that he looked 
upon virtue or morality as an aid to real intelligence, 
or the understanding of the eternal values of life. He 
is continually propounding virtue as the means to the 
highest happiness — ^the intellectual understanding of 
God. Understanding does not coerce conduct because 
the will is free, even against the appeals of virtue and 
for things alien to God. When St. Thomas speaks of 
the devil and his temptations, of heredity and its power, 
he deplores the inability of human nature to raise itself 
through virtue to what the knowledge of its origin and 
its destiny justify. If it is permitted to express the 
attitude of the Angelic Doctor in the words of this 
dissertation we believe it is the constant purpose of his 
writings to show that moral qualities aid clear under- 
standing, and intelligence of clear understanding shows 
the helpfulness of virtue. Repeated readings of his 
writings betray this fact of importance not only to the 
study of the individual but also to the study of society. 

Just as St. Thomas is a constructionist in his 
analysis of individual conduct so is he a constructionist 
in his teachings of what we today call social control. 
In private and social conduct he demands submission to 
divine law and to church tradition as representative of 
that law. He presumes the identity of individual and 
social conduct in the pursuit of happiness. Thus, with 
God in mind, he is constructive. Social progress is 
measured by individual happiness and this is always 
controlled by our knowledge of what God demands and 
by the virtue that helps us to meet those demands. 
St. Thomas gives precedence to virtues over vices. He 
begins with virtue or moral quality as |;he fundamental 
postulate of social welfare and ends with virtue after 
he has revealed his viewpoint. 
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This explains why we are so positive in our position 
that virtues help intelligence in the individual and the 
state. Were he viewing life from the more sordid angle, 
were abnormal or criminal psychology his point of 
survey, and were psycho-analysis and its advantages 
known to him, his conclusions might be more easily 
understood and more readily accepted today. But St. 
Thomas does not claim this as his vantage point in the 
field. We submit his teaching from his viewpoint. We 
can merely point out some leads that he offers for those 
in modern study who resort to his principles for an 
answer to questions that case investigation cannot solve. 

Neither is it possible to give a complete enumeration 
of the problems of modern psychology and sociology 
that knock at the door of Thomistic teaching either in 
challenge or in supplication. There are several points 
upon which we insist. St. Thomas could have answered, 
but is not to be thought useless because he did not solve 
all the problems relating to moral qualities and intelli- 
gence. He is not to be considered a destructionist 
because he did not attack the problem of intelligent 
control of vice from that standpoint. It has not been 
shown that the hideousness of vice is a more coercive 
motive than the attractiveness of virtue in individual and 
social consciousness and understanding. Aquinas chose 
virtue as his earliest companion. In his life it was 
supreme. Naturally it would remain supreme in his 
philosophy. Naturally from right living he sought to 
show the consequences of right thinking. This was the 
tenor of his life and the subject of his thoughts. In this 
he displayed his constructiveness. 

The problem apparently remained permanent in his 
mind. The vast range of his works is more extensive 
than modem scholars could hope to cover. He devotes 
special treatises to the question of moral qualities. In 
these he outlines the peculiar relationship of morality 
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and intelligence in their individual and social bearings. 
In scarcely any of his treatises is this fundamental idea 
of his character and purpose forgotten. He may not be 
thinking of the question ^4n particular/' but in the 
undercurrents of his mind its importance is never lost 
or sacrificed in the interests of the marvelous order he 
brought out of the chaotic problems his day was forced 
at all times to face. 

The following is a list of the widely separated tracts, 
written at diflferent periods of his life, in which Aquinas 
mentions the relation of morality and intelligence. 
These show the problem to be basic in his cosmic system 
and it really became to him a habit of the mind as he 
grew\ older. 

1. The Summa Theologica in which besides his 
several treatises on the virtues he has constant refer- 
ences to the question as it is allied to others. 

2. The Contra Gentiles where the problem is 
presented in a philosophical manner and without the 
theological shadings characteristic of the Summa. 

3. His letter to students. 

4. His special treatise on the virtues called ^^De 
Virtutibus.'^ 

5. His politico-moral treatise on government called 
**De Begimine PrincipunL^' 

6. In many of his commentaries on the works of 
Aristotle. 

7. In almost all of his conmientaries on the books of 
the Sacred Scriptures. 

8. In his commentaries on the works of Peter Lom- 
bard. 

9. Inli special letter on truth called **De Veritate.** 
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The extent of the question and its wide range in his 
writings may be clearly seen. It indicates the need for 
brevity and synthesis in the investigation to which this 
dissertation is given. We are attempting to show that this 
modern sociological problem is extensively analyzed by 
St. Thomas and that a more specialized study of it will 
discover in him an almost inexhaustible mine of sources. 

The universality of this question in the compositions 
of Aquinas is even surpassed by the amazing variety of 
viewpoints that he defends. The principal element in 
virtue is choice (2-2ae, Q. 134,a. 3, ad. 4), and wherever 
there is a special impediment to reason there is need 
for a special virtue (2-2ae, Q. 149, a. 1). Virtue in the 
passions is nothing more than their habitual conformity 
with reason (l-2a6, Q. 56, a. 4). There is such a thing 
as fictitious virtue (Opusc. 20, lib. 4, c. 18), and it can be 
judged by its selfishness. In the miser are found splendid 
examples of counterfeit virtues, his prudence in thinking 
out new loans, his justice, when in the fear of grave loss 
he condemns theft, his temperance, in which through 
stinginess he curbs his appetite, his courage, by which 
he braves all dangers to save his money (2'2ae, Q. 23, a. 
7). 

These citations and the succeeding general survey 
show the space devoted to our. particular question by St. 
Thomas. 

Beason is the root of all virtues (De Virt. Q. 1, a, 4, 
ad. 3). The object of one virtue is the end of another (la, 
Tim, lee. 2). Sensuality and sensuousness must have 
relation to thought and the moral virtues around which 
they hinge must have relation to the mind (2, d. 24, q. 2, 
a. 1). 

St Thomas did not separate virtue from life for he 
knew how life ought to be lived. The intellectual virtues 
entirely exclude falsehood but moral virtues may exist 
along with error (2-2a€, q. 1, a. 4, cwi. 3). Virtues do noth- 
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ing more than help us to follow, as we should, the inclina- 
tions of nature (2-2ae, Q. 108, a. 2). We have aptitude 
to all virtues by nature {l'2ae, Q. 51, a. 1). This statement 
is of especial interest to reformers, preachers and stud- 
ents of child life. It must be important since Thomas has 
stressed it so frequently in different parts of his works. 
His devotion to the fundamental soundness of nature, as 
evidenced by this principle, can be found eleven times in 
the Summa Theologica, four times in the Contra Gen- 
tiles, and in the following isolated places; De Malo, Q. 
5, a. 5; Z>6 Virtutibus, Q. 1, a.S;Job, led. 10; De Veritate, 
Q. 11, a. 1; Maith. 4; Galat. 5. With the Angelic Doctor 
there was great hope for the construction of citizenship 
because all men have natural virtues and virtue naturally. 

Aquinas contended that virtue can socialize even 
isolation and loneliness, for the good man converses with 
delight to himself in considering the memory of his 
virtuous acts, the determination to continue them and the 
hope of increased moral qualities (3, d. 29, a. 5, ad. 6). 

The practice of virtue is also socializing because it 
leads to companionship with God and likeness to Him 
{Con, Gen. 1, c. 92). The goodness of God is similar to 
the righteousness of moral virtue in us {De Verit. Q. 5, 
a. 1, ad. 12). 

The interplay of virtues is given much attention by 
the Angelic Doctor. One can first judge where virtue 
exists from its external manifestations (3, d. 9, Q. 1, a. 
1, ad. 2). This principle is far reaching and important 
in the works of the Saint and forms the basis of his 
analysis of hatred, affability, friendship, love, goodness, 
charity, penance and contrition. An act is said to be 
really virtuous when reason directs it to an honest end 
{2'2ae, Q. 147, a. 1). In the moral judgment of the 
righteousness of a man his general reliability is not to 
be estimated by one virtue alone (4, d. 15, Q. 2, a. 1, q. 2). 
St. Thomas lays much stress on this principle in his study 
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of character and uses it constantly in his explanation of 
grace, incontinence, fasting, law and liberality where he 
alludes to the fact that one virtue may often conceal a 
vice. A man does not have to possess every moral quality 
in order to be credited with one. One virtue may spring 
from another in many ways and may naturally create, 
conserve and dispose the way for another (2y d. ^ Q. 2, 
a. 1, ad. 6). 

The comparison of virtues in diflferent people is an 
interesting phase in the doctrine of St. Thomas on his 
subject of moral qualities and intelligence. He holds that , 
the virtues of some people can be the vices of others'^ 
when they are not proportioned to their state of life (1- 
2ae, Q. 94, a. 3, ad. 3). A certain liberality and reason- 
ableness should be shown in demanding moral qualities 
in persons and special attention and concession must be 
given to the time and the place in which they live {In 
Rom. 10, lee. 2). There may be particular situations when 
there is no need for the insistence of a certain virtue. 
Principle is not to be surrendered but local conditions 
and conunon sense should be kept in mind. The same 
virtue is not equal in one man at all times nor in different 
men at the same time. This principle is often repeated 
in the Summa Theologica, in the Commentary on the 
Sentences of Peter Lombard, in De Malo and in De 
Virtutibus, 

While the subject will come up later for more definite 
answer it is well to know here the general classification 
of the virtues as they are given by Aquinas. Theological 
virtues are the causes of all others (l-2ae, Q. 63, a. 3). 
This is one more instance of St. Thomas's appreciation 
of the fundamental purpose of life — to lead us to God. 
Subordinate to the theological virtues are moral virtues, 
natural virtues, acquired virtues, cardinal virtues and 
infused virtues. Natural virtues are superior to acquired 
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virtues but inferior to infused virtues from the stand- 
point of human eflfort (l-2ae, Q. 63, a. 2, od. 3). 

The general relation of the moral virtues with intel- 
ligence can be summed up in these universal principles 
taken from scattered places in the works of the Angel of 
the Schools. Moral qualities are more necessary to 
human life than intelligence (l'2ae, Q. 66, a. 3, o^. 1). 
Moral virtues are more permanent than intellectual vir- 
tues as far a^ action is concerned but not from the view- 
point of purpose {In Eth., lee. 16) (l-2ac, Q. 53, a. 1, ad. 
3). This is evidence of the law that while men ought to 
be more alert to the acquisition of higher habits they 
respond more readily to the lower ones. St. Thomas 
recognizes that a man may be called good if he is morally 
virtuous even though he be not intellectually virtuous 
(De Virt. Q. 1, a. 7, ad. 2). A man with a full knowledge 
of divine things may be concerned with material interests 
just as a monk with all divine virtues may resort to ma- 
terial revenues to sustain his own nature and help others 
{Con. Gentes, 3, c. 133). An interesting distinction that 
St. Thomas draws between intellectual and moral virtues 
is the effect the intellectual virtues have on the ability or 
faculty of acting well and the actual performance of good 
actions by moral qualities {De Virt. Q. ly a. 7). Moral 
virtue is the projection of right reason into the appetites 
or emotions, right reason being controlled by the intellec- 
tual virtues {De Virt. Q. 1, Ow 12, ad. 16). This is another 
of the favorite principles that St. Thomas repeats so 
often and which he calls to his rescue in the explanation 
of affection, friendship and love. It is one that would 
be basic in a collection of the social principles of Aquinas. 
The intellectual virtues of wisdom, intelligence, science, 
prudence and art {De Anima, 16) must regulate moral 
virtues because of the danger of becoming vices through 
excess (2-2ac, Q. 20, a. 1, ad. 2). 
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CHAPTER IV 

Moral Qualities and the Purposes op Social Lipb 

The relation between moral qualities and intelligence 
has a fundamental connection with many sociological 
problems and is intricately involved with basic inter- 
pretations of social purposes. It is more than a 
conjecture to say that there will be as many different 
answers to the question before us as there are attitudes 
toward the individual in his relation with society. 
Especially since the question of virtues and intelligence 
is bound to be so deeply ethical, and because it is ethical 
it is forced to postulate a declaration of attitude on the 
equipment of the individual for society and the purposes 
of this equipment. Our problem is a practical one since 
there evidently must be a relation either of conflict or 
harmony between sociology and morality and the 
Thomistic union of intelligence and moral qualities (La 
Conflit de la Morale et de la Sociologie — Simon De- 
Ploige). We are presenting the views of St. Thomas on 
the connection of virtue and intelligence and these 
views cannot be thoroughly understood, where a man is 
formulating a cosmic system of thought, unless his 
analysis of the subject matter be understood and unless 
the teleology of the individual be appreciated. 

It will make for a better understanding of the pre- 
ceding chapters and will clear up possible misconceptions 
of the elaborations that will follow if St. Thomas's under- 
standing of the social nature of man be explained. While 
much of this doctrine has been presented before, it has 
never been fully explained. Furthermore, even his 
social opinions that have been well aired take on a new 
interest in relation to the problem of virtue and intelli- 
gence. 
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According to St. Thomas human nature is essentially 
social. Man is social and political naturally. This does 
not mean that he is merely a state builder. He would 
cease to be human if he did not instinctively socialize 
himself. This characteristic accounts for his dislike for 
living in solitude or being isolated from the multitude. 
The desire for companionship arises from blind instinct 
and is not acquired through reason. St. Thomas says 
that the man who lives alone is either a beast or a saint. 
When man seeks out his fellow men in society he is 
perfecting that nature which God has bequeathed him 
(2-2a€, Q. 188, a. 5). 

This intermingling in society is necessary for man 
to complete the three social aspects of his nature — 
physical, mental and moral. **It is entirely impossible to 
man that he should need absolutely no one. Every man 
needs first of all Divine assistance, secondly, human 
assistance, since every man is naturally a social animal 
because he is not self-sufficient for life'' (Eth. 1, lee. 1). 
Thus does St. Thomas destroy individualistic philosophy 
of society and make socialization an answer to individual 
physical, mental, moral and spiritual needs. To sustain 
himself in life man needs many things which he cannot 
obtain with his own hands. It is natural then for him 
to unite himself with the multitude so that it may be 
the means by which he can live well {Contra. Gen. 3, 
Chap. 3). Nature provides man with only a few things 
necessary for life but she equips him with reason, the 
great motive power which aids him to supply himself 
with the things he lacks at birth, such as food, clothing, 
etc., for the securing of which one man alone is not 
sufficient (Contra. Gen. 3, Chap. 128). It is possible for 
other animals to live a solitary life but man's organic 
and animal desires make him social because these organic 
instincts have been brought under the domain of reason 
in the human individual. St. Thomas insists that this 
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dependence on society is one of the earliest penalties 
of intelligence and helps to develop it. His ** organic 
urge," necessitating thought and speech, is at the root 
of man's socializing instincts. Living in a multitude 
more than other animals, natural necessity encourages 
man to class himself as a social and political animal. 
For other animals nature has prepared food, clothing, 
defense, such as teeth and horns, or even speed for 
flight. The human animal, man, alone cannot provide 
these things. Other animals have an innate natural 
instinct that assists them to determine what is useful or 
harmful, as the sheep naturally judges the wolf an enemy. 
They instinctively know certain medicinal herbs that will 
benefit them. But man is endowed with only a vague 
general knowledge of the necessaries of life and must 
employ his reason to deduce from these universal prin- 
ciples the knowledge of singular things that are helpful. 
One man cannot arrive at this knowledge through reason. 
He must make himself a member of the multitude whose 
members help each other in the various fields of investi- 
gation as medicine, law, etc. Speech is the exclusive 
agent which conveys these concepts or ideas from one 
person to another. Other animals express their passions 
but man expresses his ideas (De Reg. Princ. lee. 1, Chap. 
1). It is significant that the Divine mind noted man's 
shortcomings and provided him with reason so that he 
could take his place with others socially. 

Man's mental development likewise makes him 
necessarily and naturally social. The human mind as 
well as the body has its limitations according to St. 
Thomas. A limited mind when presented with a problem 
necessary for proving the truths of life is impotent and 
alone. Very few minds working singly ever arrive at 
the truths necessary for life and then only after an 
extended period of time and encountering many errors 
(la, Q. Ij a. 1). Where men have divorced themselves 
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from social contact with the outside world their mental 
development has ceased. Still another proof that man 
needs the society of others. 

Moral development with physical and mental 
requires intermingling with others. There is a natural 
aptitude for virtue in man but training is required to 
attain perfection of virtue. We have learned that man 
receives assistance in securing food, clothing and other 
necessities. His reason and hands are the tools which 
nature has given him but she has been more generous 
with other animals in supplying them with a full comple- 
ment of natural gifts to meet their wants. St. Thomas 
states *4t is difficult to see how man could suffice for 
/ himself in the matter of moral training since the per- 
fection of virtue consists chiefly in withdrawing man 
from undue pleasures to which, above all, man is 
inclined, especially the young who are more capable of 
being trained. Consequently, man needs to receive this 
training from another whereby to arrive at the perfection 
of virtue. As to those young people who are inclined to 
good acts of virtue by their goods acts of disposition or 
of custom or by the gift of God, paternal training suf- 
fices which is by admonitions. But since some are found 
to be depraved or prone to vice it was necessary for such 
to be restrained from evil by force and fear . . . 
and thus become virtuous'* (l-2ae, Q. 95, a. 1). Two 
things are essential if man is to lead a good life. The 
first and most important is virtuous action, by which he 
lives well, the other is secondary but instrumental to 
the first, namely, a sufficiency of corporeal goods which 
are necessary for man if his actions are to be virtuous 
(De Reg. Prin. 1, C. 15). 

Man is the best of the animals if in him is perfected 
virtue to which he has a natural inclination. But if he 
is without law and justice he is the worst of the animals. 
Aristotle proves our statement thus; '* injustice is so 
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much more cruel as (in the degree) that it has arms — 
instruments for working evil. Prudence and virtue 
belong to man by nature and are essentially ordained 
to good ; but when man is bad he uses them as so many 
arms to work evil; thus by astuteness (prudence) he 
excogitates divers frauds and by abstinence he is made 
fit to bear hunger and thirst and thus endure longer in 
malice'* {Polit. 1, lee. 1). 

The moral together with the intellectual and physical 
natures comprise a social and political being. This is 
the teaching of St. Thomas. Thomas Hobbes, the first 
of the English sensists (The Leviathan) denied that 
man is a political being. He maintained that in the 
beginning man was prone to war among his fellows, 
possessed a selfish, perverse and cowardly nature, im- 
pregnated with the spirit of rivalry and never incUned 
to socialization until he discovered that constant strife, 
besides being detrimental to life and property, also 
impaired progress. All individual rights were invested 
in the supreme and absolute authority of the state, a com- 
plete transference and renunciation of private rights. 
Even conscience and religion were subject to the absolute 
authority of the ruler who was the arbiter of right and 
wrong in the moral order and of true and false in 
religious belief. This social compact states that the 
process of civilization was undertaken only as a last 
resort. When Hobbes said that man had free will but 
lacked intelligence he gave us a development of animal 
society and disregarded the natural rights and endow- 
ments of man which make for social restraints and 
control. 

Materialistic interpretations of this nature are most 
misleading and should be discarded but comparisons 
between animal egregiousness and human society are 
important when made by those who have a strong belief 
in the moral and intellectual superiority of man, such as, 
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De Kirwan in his **L 'Homme Animal et L 'Homme 
Sociale." 

Jean Jacques Rousseau, the French materialist, was 
an advocate of the individualistic point of view in 
religion, philosophy and politics and urged a return to 
primitive feeling and to the state of nature {Turner — 
History of Philosophy, p. 504). His description of man 
was that of a lazy, solitary, comfort loving, self-sufficient 
individual possessing a free will and virtuous mind but 
lacking ambition and having no radiating impulses. 
Man's spirit of inventiveness was the only agency bring- 
ing him into contact with his neighbor {Contrat Social). 
This was the force from which our modern society has 
developed. 

The philosophy of society is represented not alone 
by materialists, two of whose doctrines we have just 
outlined, but by those who recognize the value of 
revealed truth in social study among whom we find Dr. 
Grasset in his work ** Morale Scientifique devant la 
Sociologie," and Paul Bureau teaching **L 'Indiscipline 
des Moers." Bureau's book shows that social control 
is dependent on individual control in as much as national 
difficulties are occasioned by individual difficulties and 
the morality of a nation decreases when the individual 
standards of judgment (intelligence) are weakened. The 
entire content of this very enlightening exposition may 
be summed up in the foregoing citation. De Kirwan 's 
whole proposition in **L'Homme Animal et L 'Homme 
Sociale" makes charity a social virtue intimately in- 
volved with modern problems of unemployment, 
vagabondage and thirteenth century mendicity, and new 
forms of charity as a moral quality have a practical 
bearing on present-day social advancement. 

The materialistic teachings of both Hobbes and 
Rousseau — ^that society is not innate in man but that 
he must dwell in socialization against his will — are so 
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widely different from the doctrine of St. Thomas that a 
comparison of them will be of interest not merely from 
a sociological standpoint but from a philosophical angle 
as well. The Angelic Doctor states that the individual 
and society are two distinct elements both in being and 
in action. Though they are distinct they are also 
inseparable and are united by order and relation (la, 
Q. 31,a. 1, ad. 2) (Eth. 1, lee. 1) (De Potentia, Q. 3, 
a. 16, ad. 16). Social man possesses a vegetative nature 
from which proceed the bodily functions of nutrition, 
growth and generation. Many social actions can be 
traced to one of these three operations which are at the 
base of all economic and aesthetic life (2'2ae, Q. 114, a. 
2, ad. 2). In the sensitive or sensile life of man are two 
impulses, cognitive and affective. All the other sources 
of man's activities emanate from these various impulses 
{See Classification of Sources of Action — Chapter VI). 
This sunmiarizes St. Thomas's idea of man, a great 
contrast between the pictures painted by Hobbes and 
Rousseau, who disregarded man's soul or mind and gave 
little or no attention to his intellect. They instilled a 
selfish nature in man. St. Thomas finds a general 
altruistic trend in him. He states that society is a^ 
grouping of men for the obtaining of a conmion end and 
that two purposes are involved, the conmion good of the 
individual^ not isolated^ hut associated^ and the common 
good of society as a collective body. Man enters society 
to perfect himself which makes the purpose of every 
social group the perfection of each socius. In this sense 
society is subordinated to the individual {Eth. 1, C. 
1). The conunon good is, therefore, the purpose of 
society, but the common good as distributed to all and 
each. Consequently, the aim of society is the general 
distribution of means for the satisfaction of individual 
wants (l-2ae, Q. 39, a. 2, ad. 2). The good of the multi- 
tude is the purpose of society over that of the individual 
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because the social organism aims to protect and conserve 
its own unity (Ibid). In the beginning the group is 
sought simply as a means for personal development, 
that is, the group is the ** finis quo'' and the personal 
development is the '* finis cuius gratia" (1, Q. 50, a. 3). 
The good of the species takes precedence over the good 
of the individual, an imperfect thing in the community in 
relation to a perfect thing as a part of an entirety or 
a whole (2.2ae, Q. 64, a. 2). We find, then, that St. 
Thomas epitomizes man as a social being to be truthful, 
trustworthy, obedient, law-abiding, friendship-loving and 
educated, possessing christian charity and an under- 
standing of the sacraments (la, Q. 96, a. 4). The purpose 
of all his teachings in social philosophy is to lead society, 
and through society, the individual, to God (Oillet — Le 
Moral et La Social) , while he points out at all times 
that the study of society ought to lead to divine and 
gospel standards. 

The learned Doctor maintains that society is built 
upon morality and intelligence, that the will must be 
inclined to virtuous habits by a proper schooling in the 
distinction between good and evil and that the intellect 
can be assisted in attaining perfection of operation by 
working with more mature minds. When we strip man 
of his soul and restrict him from intellectual activity as 
the Materialists have done we take away his rationality, 
leaving nothing but a brute animal. Schwalm says 
{Lecons de Philosophie Sociale, Vol. 1, p. 13), ^^L'honmie 
originellement isole, de Rousseau, est malheureaux parce 
qu'il manque de secours necessarires : conunent arriver 
tout seul, a se nourrir, se vetir, se loger, se soigner, se 
defendre? Malheureux aussi parce qu'il manque de 
conununications. II n 'est pas libre non plus ; parce qu 'il 
n'est pas en etat d'exercer son libre arbitre. Sa raison, 
privee des enseigiiements et des corrections de 1 'educa- 
tion, ne sait pas reconnaitre les biens qui devraient fixer 
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son choix. II tatonne et vit en animal/' In quoting 
the teachings of St. Thomas {Lecons de Philosophie 
Sociale, Vol. 1, p. 10), he says that man is guided by 
intellectual and moral principles. ^'Chez Phomme, le 
besoin de communication est spirituel, car il ajoute k la 
mimique et aux interjections ou onomatopees des pas- 
sions, 1 'expression des idees abstraites et des principes 
moraux. De ces signes, conmie des raisons psycholo- 
giques, il appert que la sociabilite purement materielle et 
sensible chez Tanimal, est, chez Thomme, intelligente et 
morale. ' ' 

This is the modern trend of Catholic literature. 
Sociological study demands first consideration from 
Catholics who are well grounded in the principles of their 
faith and are thoroughly conversant with modem ten- 
dencies. Recognizing the value of sociological research 
they emphasize and show the importance of Christian 
morality and intelligence in conjunction with the study 
of social groups, their writings and activities having 
been in evidence more than a decade ago {Naudet — 
Premiers Principes de Sociologie Catholique). The fol- 
lowers of St. Thomas have long been interested in this 
question, a problem which present-day scientists hail as 
a pioneer study. Special references can be found in 
Hugueney's ^'L'Etat et L'individu," p. 34L and in Gil- 
let's **Le Moral et le Social," p. 311, both appearing in 
Melanges Thomistes. A most valuable reference for those 
who search in another sphere for proof of what has been 
said in this treatise can be had in Gillet's ** Conscience 
Chretienne et Justice Sociale," a summary of all of the 
author's various works. He knew that the Angelic 
Doctor oflfered the correct answer to the problem and so 
the latter work was prepared as a proof of this view- 
point. 
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CHAPTER V 

Habits Virtues Faculties 

The general connection of moral with intellectual 
virtues has been indicated. This chapter might he called 
the definite Thomistic confirmation of what has been said. 
It might have been better to give the general idea of 
virtue first. But the need of showing the importance 
and difficulties of the question under discussion justifies 
a more particular observation of what has been sketched 
along general lines, viz., the nature of habit, virtue and 
vice. A complete analysis of the psychological relations 
of moral habits with intelligence is impossible in this 
work. However, in view of modern attitudes toward 
instincts and habits and having in mind the present 
controversy concerning instincts which has instigated 
many debates both pro and con, St. Thomas ought to be 
permitted to contribute his principles more definitely. 
To eliminate lengthy quotations the following summary 
of St. Thomas' attitude is made without explicit com- 
parison with recent efforts around the same problem but 
with definite ideas of the modern solutions that challenge 
Thomistic principles on the relation of habit with virtue, 
the psychological relations of habit and action, and 
fundamentally the entire Thomistic and scholastic prin- 
ciples of potentiality and actuality. 

St. Thomas defines virtue as a **good habit of the 
mind by which we live righteously, of which no one can 
make bad use, which God forms in us, without us'* (1- 
2ae, Q. 55, a. 4). From the essence of virtue comes a 
perfection of power. This power belongs to the soul, and 
so we say that virtue belongs to the soul from which all 
its operations proceed by means of a power disposed 
toward the best end, which is the identical aim of virtue 
(Ibid). 
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** Habit/' according to the Angelic Doctor, **i8 the 
disposition of a subject which is in a state of potentiality 
either to form or to operation.*' Habitus (habit) is 
derived from habendo (having). This derivation can be 
taken in two ways, when a subject is said to have some- 
thing, or when a subject has a relation (se habet) either 
to itself or to something else. Whether habit be of the 
soul or of the body, it is disposed according to its nature 
which makes it the first species of quality {\'2ae, Q. 49, 
a. 1). 

Let us consider habit as pertaining to the soul. We 
can say definitely that habit belongs principally in the 
soul because every bodily action is the result of some 
natural quality of the body or the outcome of the soul 
moving the body. Moreover, habit does not have its 
subject in the body since habit implies disposition to 
bodily action and we already know that every operation 
of the body proceeds from a natural quality of the body 
or from the soul moving the body. We often speak of 
bodily habits, but these are only habitual dispositions, 
such as health or beauty. We cannot call them habits 
for they do not represent the perfect nature of habit. 
This is due principally to the changeableness of their 
causes, but also to their being resident only in the body 
(1206,^. 50, a. 1). 

The sensitive powers have an innate instinct to obey 
the command of reason and to be disposed to various 
things. This reveals the fact that habit is resident in 
them also {l'2ae, Q. 50, a. 3). 

We sometimes hear habit of the intellect discussed. 
It is necessary that habit reside ip the intellect for the 
principle to act is in the intellect and the act of under- 
standing belongs to the power of the intellect. We find 
from this that understanding is an operation of the 
intellect and a habit of the intellect (l-2ae, Q. 50, a. 4). 

Prom the very nature of habit we can conclude that 
it is in the will. One does not form a habit unless one 
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wills to do it. This is evident proof that the will is a 
seat of habit and is prompted to act by it (l-2ac, Q. 50, 
a. 5). 

Now that the different sources of habit have been 
discovered the question concerning the formation of 
habits naturally arises. Some habits owe their existence 
partly to nature and partly to some extrinsic agency. 
Knowledge is a natural habit and one person who has 
keener sense organs than another can understand a thing 
better. This is a habit of the apprehensive powers. 

If the principle of the mover moved is considered 
we find human acts to be the cause of habits. A person 
is moved and disposed to execute some action. The 
person moved by the action of the agent is the passive 
power. If he is moved repeatedly a certain quality is 
formed in him which is a habit (l-2ae, Q. 51, a*. 1). 

A habit of science can be formed by one single 
operation of the reason if the intellect can be convinced 
by a self-evident proposition and can reach a firm 
conclusion. 

In contrast to this, many acts of the reason are 
required to form a habit when considering probable 
propositions {l'2ae, Q. 51, a. 3). 

The same is true of the habits of the appetitive and 
apprehensive powers, the appetitive powers not directing 
their attention to the same thing continuously but being 
inclined to many things, and the apprehensive powers 
need constant repetition of acts to be firmly impressed 
by them (l-2ae, Q. 51, a. 3). 

Habits are also divinely infused in us by God. Our 
human nature could never possess the power to form 
habits in us disposing ourselves to our ultimate end, 
namely, perfect happiness, and so Ood gives us His 
divine power that we may attain our end and at the same 
time recognize His power (l-2ae, Q. 51, a. 4). 

Corruption of habits next claims our attention. All 
habits, good or bad, are susceptible to corruption or dia- 
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integration if the motion of a judgment of reason is 
contrary to good or to bad and influenced by ignorance, 
passion or deliberate choice. 

Habits can be destroyed providing there is a long 
interval between the performance of acts. If a habit is 
corrupted by an opposing agency it needs to be streng-^ 
thened by acts proceeding from it, and if these acts are 
done after long cessation or omitted altogether the habit 
will be either destroyed or greatly diminished (l-2a6, Q. 
53, a, 3). 

There is a difference in habits according to their 
relation to nature. They are either agreeable or dis- 
agreeable to nature for acts of virtue are disposed to 
one's nature and reason, and acts of vice are opposed 
to them. Consequently, as habits are good or bad, therein 
do they differ (l-2ae, Q. 54, a. 3). 

Habits determine active natural powers, proper to 
man, indifferently to acts. These powers are virtues in 
themselves. Thus virtue is an operative habit, for it has 
relation to act and belongs to the soul, which is the prin- 
ciple and form of action. The power of virtue in anything 
is limited to the good. This, therefore, makes virtue a 
good habit (l-2ae, Q. 55, a. 2). 

The residence or subject of the different habits forms 
an interesting phase of St. Thomas' analysis. Virtue 
is found in various faculties. The intellect is the subject 
of virtue in that it is subordinate to the will and is moved 
by the will, for a man considers nothing actually unless 
he wills to do so (l-2a€, Q. 56, a. 3). 

The irascible and concupiscible powers are the 
subject of virtue for we find some virtues residing in 
these powers. An act proceeding from one power and 
moved by another cannot be perfect if both powers are 
not well disposed to the act. Operations of the irascible 
and concupiscible powers, as they are moved by reason, 
must have some habit perfecting them so that they may 
act well, not only in the reason, but also in the powers. 
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Human virtue, participating thus in the reason, can have 
these powers as its subject {l'2ae, Q. 50, a. 4). 

Virtues are placed in two great divisions, intellec- 
tual and moral. There are only two principles of human 
actions in man, the intellect or reason, and the appetite, 
meaning the intellectual appetite or will. Every human 
virtue must, therefore, be a perfection of one of these. 
For example, if a good deed perfects a man 's speculative 
or practical intellect it is an intellectual virtue, and if it 
perfects his appetitive faculty it is a moral virtue (l-2atf, 
Q, 58, a. 3). 

There are five intellectual virtues: wisdom, under- 
standing, science, art and prudence. 

Understanding is one of the intellectual virtues 
which perfects the speculative intellect for the considera- 
tion of truth. A truth known in itself is immediately 
understood by the intellect. This habit, perfecting the 
intellect for a knowledge of truth, is understanding (1- 
2ae, Q. 57, a^ 1). 

The intellectual virtue of wisdom is perfect and 
universal judgment based on the first causes; it judges 
all things rightly and sets them in order by means of 
the investigation of reason (l-2a«, Q. 57, a. 1). 

We call science an intellectual virtue since it perfects 
the intellect about conclusions of the different kinds of 
knowable matter {l-2as, Q. 57, a. 2). 

Another intellectual virtue is art — the right reason 
about things to be done. It is the aptness to work well 
and does not aflfect the appetitive faculty, but only the 
quality of the work to be done (l-2ae, Q. 57, a. 3). 

Counsel and choice are acts of the reason necessary 
to direct man to his proper end. These acts are included 
in the intellectual virtue of prudence. This virtue both 
perfects and resides in the reason. It directs man to 
his proper end and also perfects the appetitive faculty 
whose object is both the good and the end (l-2ae, Q. 57, 
0.4). 
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This completes our definitions and enumeration of 
the intellectual virtues. The second important division 
of virtues is moral. The word, moral, is taken from the 
Latin word, mos, meaning custom, an action that becomes 
second nature to man, the same as a natural one. From 
this we learn that these actions belong to the appetitive 
faculty which moves all powers to their acts (l-2ae, Q. 
58, a. 1). 

The actions dispose the appetitive faculty to perform 
good deeds. These are associated with the moral virtues, 
also known as cardinal virtues, which are Prudence, Jus- 
tice, Temperance and Fortitude (l-2ae, Q. 61, a. 1). 

Reason defines good as the formal principle of 
virtue. It is considered in two ways, as one particular 
virtue existing in the very act of the reason, known as 
Prudence, and when the reason puts its order into opera- 
tion, giving us the virtue of Justice. 

Two virtues are required when the reason puts its 
order into passions and is overcome by them. If the 
passions are incited to something contrary to reason 
a restraint must be placed upon them. This restraint 
is the virtue of Temperance. 

If the passions prevent man through fear from 
following the dictates of reason, a virtue to strengthen 
him against the attacks of the passions is necessary. We 
call this virtue Fortitude. 

These moral virtues are all related to some faculty. 
Prudence perfects the power which is rational in its 
essence, the will is subject to Justice, the concupiscible 
faculty to Temperance, and the irascible faculty to 
Fortitude (l-2a6, Q. 61, a. 2). 

These moral and intellectual virtues are basic in St. 
Thomas's treatment of intellectuality and morality. But 
it must be understood that both the theological or infused 
virtues along with the cardinal moral virtues form merely 
the skeleton of a hierarchy of moral qualities that reaches 
into every phase of personal and social life. For this 
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reason the following table of all the virtues treated by 
St. Thomas will be valuable, both as a synopsis and as a 
basis for further study. 

MORAIi ViBTUBS 



PRUDENCE^ 


JUSTICE* 


TBMPEBANCE* 


FOBTTTUDI 


Memory 


%ligioii 


8hamefacedneaa 


IVust 


DocUity 


Sanctity 


.JHonesty 


Magnificence 


ShTQlV<lIli60B 


Devotion 


Abetinence 


Patience 


Beawm 


Prayer 


Sobriety 


Perssverance 


PvoyidflDce 


Adoration 


Chastity 


Magnanimity 


Gireunispection 


Sacrifice 


Modeaty 


Ooiutaiicy 


Cautioii 


Oblati(m 


Continence 


PhOotimy 




Tithee 


Humility 


MUdneaa 


PoUtics 


Vowe 


Clemency 




Economy 


Oath 


Wise Direction 




MiUtary 


Siweaiing 


OmatuB 


■ 


BabiUa 


Pradae of God 


Parsimony 




(Good Cotmael) Piety 


Moderation 




(Intolligence) 


Obaenrance 
DoUa 


Simplicity 
Studiousnese 




Qnoma 


Obedience 


EutnuMlia 
(Liveuneai and I 




(Judgment) 


Oratitude 


'oUtaneaa) 




Vindication 








JTruth 








AffabiUty 








Liberality 








Epicheia 








;i>o Good 








\AToid Evil 








Commutative 








Distributive 






*Natanl Ckrdhial Virtue 






rHABITY* 


FAITH* 


HOPE* 


Love 


Confeaiion 






Joy 


Piety 






Peace 


Fear of God 




Mercy 


Purified Heart 




Beneficence 








AlmegiTing 








Fraternal CorreetioB 








Intellectual Vibtues 






NATUBAL 


6UPEBNATUBAL 




Wiadom 


Fkith 






Knowledge 








Understanding 








Art 








Prudence 








Eubulia 








Syneaia 








Gnome 






^Bopenmtoral Virtae. 
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All of these virtues are given an exhaustive study 
in the writings of St. Thomas. He presents a detailed 
interpretation and conducts a minute investigation 
around each virtue with its contrary vices. A complete 
discussion of the individual virtues with their subsidiary 
good habits and opposing vices cannot be attempted 
within the limits of this treatise. We merely seek to 
show twentieth century social workers as well as other 
modern scientists the daylight at the end of the tunnel of 
misconception and false teaQhings. The precision and 
conciseness of St. Thomas's teachings on the virtues 
must necessarily impress the reader of the profound 
knowledge so characteristic of the holy Dominican, 
qualified as he was, not only by his superior mental 
powers, but also by his saintly life, to explain the dif- 
ferent virtues in a most clear and comprehensive manner. 
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CHAPTER VI 

Basic Relationships: Psychological: Prudence 

I 
The Psychological Basis of Relationship 

In his treatise on virtues {l-2ae, Q.22)y St. Thomas 
discusses the habits that are resident in the different 
faculties of the soul, namely, the appetitive and the 
intellectual faculties, and he states in regard to each 
habit the definite power of the soul it assists. Thus, in 
the appetitive faculties are the virtues of Prudence, 
Justice, Temperance and Fortitude, called moral or 
cardinal virtues. The intellectual virtues reside in the 
intellectual faculties. These good habits are wisdom, 
science, art, understanding and prudence. He ascribes a 
connection of the moral virtues with one another (l-2ac, 
Q. 65, a. 1), and quotes St. Gregory as- saying that 
** there can be no true prudence without temperance, 
justice and fortitude,'' with the same assertion applying 
to the other virtues. St. Thomas then proves the state- 
ment by pointing out that the other moral virtues cannot 
exist without prudence because right choice always 
accompanies and is proper to moral virtue, and also that 
prudence requires the other moral virtues since the main 
object of the reason toward an act is the end of that act, 
to which end man is rightly directed by moral virtue. 
On the other hand, he shows us that the intellectual 
virtues have no connection with one another (l-2a6, Q. 
65, a. 1), for we may easily see that the virtue of science 
is totally independent from the virtue of art and can be 
practiced separately from it. 

It is strange that in the treatise on virtues and their 
connection and non-connection with one another, we find 
tio definite article with a treatment on the relation 
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between the maral and the intellectual virtues by St. 
Thomas. He explains fully the connection between the 
moral virtues and points out the non-connection between 
the intellectual virtues, but no where shows a definite re- 
lation between these respective virtues. Why he omitted a 
discussion on this evident condition we cannot say, but 
we shall prove that a real psychological affiliation does 
exist between the intellectual and moral virtues. 

For the sake of clarity we present this table of 
analysis showing the roots of all human actions : 

Classification of Sources of Action* 



CIam or Gtnui. 



Particular Powers. 



Tendencies • 



{Nutritive (la. Q. 78. a. 2) 
Augmentative (ibid. ad. 3; ad. 4) 
Generative (ibid. ad. 2: ad. 4) 



Sensitive. 



f External 

I (la. O. 78, a. 3) 



Internal 

(la. O. 78. a. 4) 



fSiffht (la.0. 78. a.3) 

Hearins (ibid.) 

SmeU (Ibid. 

Taste (ibid.) 
I Touch (ibid.) 

Common Sense (la, Q. 78. a. 4) 
Memory (ibid.) 
Imagination (ibid.) 
Estimation (ibid.) 



fHope (l-2ae.Q. 40) 



Appetitive. { 



f Sensitive 
(la.O. 80. a. 1. a. 2) 



I 



(Q. 81. a. 2. a. 3) 
(l-2ae. 00. 22. 23. 

24,25) 



, Despair 

Irascible < Courage (ibid. Q. 45) 

- Fear (Tbid-QQ. 41.42.43. 

44) 
Anser (ibid. QQ. 46. 47, 
48) 

rLove(l-2ae, OQ. 36. 27. 
28) 

Desire (ibid. Q. 45) 

Pleasure (ibid. QQ. 31. 
,32.33.34) 
; Hatred (ibid. Q. 29) 

Aversion 

Sadness (ibid. 00. 35. 36. 

37,38.39) 



Concupiscible — 
(0.81, a. 2, a. 3) 



Rational Will 

(Q. 80. a. 2: 
OO 82 8S) 

' r Active IntoUect (Q. 79 

a. 3. 
a. 4) 
Possible InteUect (ibid) 
Practical Intellect 
(aa. 10. 11) 

Speculative InteUect 
(aa. 10. 11) 
Universal InteUect 
(ibid.) 
Locomotive Locomotion 

*H. I. Smith. O. P.-Classification of Desires in St. Thomas and in Modem SocioloffT: 9- 19 



InteUective InteUect. 
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It is evident that this division of the sources of 
action presupposes the faculty theory of the soul. Modern 
psychology generally repudiates this theory. In fact 
this subject of scholastic and Thomistic psychology and 
anthropology is a universal source of ridicule by 
moderns. Our discussion is only incidental to the problem 
— the opening up of avenues of help in St. Thomas to 
a more detailed study of intelligence and morality in 
the future. The fact is, however, that the faculty theory 
of the soul places within the human composite only one 
source of action, a simple, spiritual and incorruptible 
substance that vivifies and animates the composite (la, 
Q. 75, aa. 1-7). No finite substance can be inmiediately 
operative and must act through its potencies or powers. 
Consequently, the soul must possess powers or faculties. 
The metaphysical principles in which these deductions 
are made are basic in St. Thomas. They involve the 
fundamental laws of actuality and potentiality, substance 
and accidens, and the philosophical explanation of the 
difference between the finite and the infinite. The faculty 
theory of the soul is, therefore, inseparable from the 
cosmic system of St. Thomas and insists on, first, the 
reality of the soul substance, secondly, the reality of the 
faculty as distinct but not separate from the soul, and 
thirdly, the reality of the distinction between each 
faculty. The differentiation and classification of the 
faculties are based by St. Thomas on observation and 
experiment and on the diversity of function. While 
modern psychology outside the school either completely 
ignores both the existence and the classification of the 
faculties or makes them mere mental facts without 
objective, in reality, the theory is not without prominent 
defenders, among whom may be found Cardinal Mercier 
{Manu<d of Scholastic Philosophy; Vol. 1, p. 498). 

The point to be emphasized here is that the faculty 
theory is deeply rooted in St. Thomas and is officially 
listed as such in the twenty-four Propositions of the 
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Sacred Congregation of Studies {Pegue, 24 Theses). 
Furthermore, its service in sociological investigation has 
already been shown {Smith — Classification of Desires in 
8t. Thomas and in Modern Sociology) ^ and it is unde- 
niable in pointing out the psychological foundation for 
the connection of morality with the intellect. 

These faculties, or powers of the soul, are most 
intimately united in Thomistic Philosophy. On this basis 
alone could be established a close relationship between 
moral qualities and thinking, for if intelligence and 
conation are so closely related^ the habits which arise 
from their activity must likewise be united and there is 
a constant interplay of functions. 

The intellectual faculties, reason and will, exercise 
a control even over the vegetile. They direct the many 
movements and processes through which the body func- 
tions. In the vegetile faculties, habits of health, develop- 
ing permanent qualities which take care of nutrition, 
growth and generation can be formed when they bear 
directly on the concupiscible powers. 

Cognitive powers can also be the recipients of 
habits. They react invariably to environment. The 
imagination can be controlled if developed in the proper 
surroundings but if it is not restrained it can exceed all 
reasonable limits. This influence of the imagination 
incidentally accounts for many seeming paradoxes in the 
relations between knowledge, actions, virtues and vices. 
For instance, in the view of St. Thomas, morality exerts 
a distinct influence on intelligence since it can arouse 
the intellect to exercise its greatest capabilities. On the 
other hand, inmiorality at times can effect the same re- 
sult. A musician may play better when he is under the 
influence of liquor than when he is sober. An actor 
may be deprived of his mental powers by the action of 
the alcohol upon his mind. Moral depravity, therefore, 
can stimulate the intellectual faculties or it can hinder 
them in the performance of their duties. 
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The will often commands the actions of the intellect 
and moves it at its pleasure. We know that this is true 
because frequently we do not think about a subject unless 
we will to do it. My will is prompting me to think of 
the plan of this dissertation and I am following its 
inclination. 

n 

Prudence as a Basis of Relationship 

Aside from the general psychological relation 
between the moral virtues and their intellectual co- 
relatives a more definite connection is found in the virtue 
of prudence. Prudence is not only one of the intellectual 
virtues, but also one of the most important of moral 
habits. While they are distinct virtues in the sense that 
one is speculative and the other practical, they are so 
closely related that no barrier of isolation can be found 
in Thomistic ethics between moral qualities and intelli- 
gence. We term prudence as an intellectual function. 
However, it is applied in practical ways. One who has 
been well drilled in the virtue of prudence theoretically 
must learn to put his knowledge to practical use in the 
work of life. 

It is very obvious then, that moral virtue must be 
accompanied by prudence, since it directs us in choosing 
the proper end and prompts the appetitive faculty to 
select a good according to reason. But prudence must 
have understanding in the practice of moral virtues for 
we must arrive at self-evident principles both in specula- 
tive and practical matters. This cannot be done in the 
practice of charity, for instance, if we do not comprehend 
that our act both strengthens our own character and 
provides for another's comfort. 

St. Thomas comes closest to definitely indicating the 
connection between moral qualities and intelligence when 
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he answers the question (l-2ae, Q. 58, a. 4), **Can Moral 
Virtue Exist Without Intellectual Virtue? *' 

** Moral virtue can be without some of the intellectual 
virtues, viz., wisdom, science and art; but not without 
understanding and prudence. Moral virtue cannot be 
without prudence because it is a habit of choosing, i. e., 
making us choose well. Now, in order that a choice be 
good, two things are required. First, that the intention 
be directed to a due end ; and this is done by moral 
virtue, which inclines the appetitive faculty to good 
according to reason which is a due end. Secondly, that 
a man take rightly those things that have reference to 
the end ; and this he cannot do unless his reason counsel; 
judge and conmiand aright, which is the function of 
prudence and the virtues annexed to it as stated above 
{l'2ae, Q. 57, aa. 5, 6). Wherefore, there can be no 
moral virtue without prudence ; and consequently, neither 
can there be without understanding. For it is by the 
virtue of understanding that we know self-evident 
principles both in speculative and practical matters. 
Consequently, just as right reason in speculative matters, 
in so far as it proceeds from naturally known principles, 
presupposes the understanding of those principles, so 
also does prudence, which is the right reason about things 
to be done.*' 

Again (l-2ae, Q. 58, a. 5), he answers the question, 
*'Can Intellectual Virtue Exist Without Moral Virtue?'' 

* * Other intellectual virtues can, but prudence cannot 
be without moral virtue. The reason for this is that 
prudence is the right reason about things to be done 
(and this not merely in general, but also in particular) ; 
about which things actions are. Now, right reason 
demands principles from which reason proceeds to argue. 
And when reason argues about particular cases, it 
needs not only universal but also particular principles. 
As to universal principles of action, man is rightly 
disposed by the natural understanding of principles, 
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whereby he understands that he should do no evil; or 
again by some practical science. But this is not enough 
in order that man may reason aright about particular 
cases. For it happens sometimes that the aforesaid 
universal principal, known by means of understanding 
or science, is destroyed in a particular case by reason of 
a passion; thus to one who is swayed by concupiscence, 
when he is overcome thereby, the object of his desire 
seems good, although it is opposed to the universal 
judgment of his reason. Consequently, as by the habit 
of natural understanding or of science, man is made 
to be rightly disposed with regard to the particular 
principles of action, viz., the ends, he needs to be per- 
fected by certain habits, whereby it becomes connatural, 
as it were, to man to judge aright of the end of virtue, 
because such as a man is, such does the end seem to 
him {Ethic. 111). Consequently, the right reason about 
things to be done, viz., prudence, requires man to have 
moral virtue. 

** Prudence not only helps us to be of good counsel, 
but also to judge and command well. This is not possible 
unless the impediment of the passions, destroying the 
judgment and command of prudence, be removed; and 
this is done by moral virtue.'* 

The doctrine of St, Thomas contained in this section 
may be sunmied up in the following manner. 

I. Psychological Connection of Intelligence with 
Moral Virtue: 

(a) The power of the soul issues into action 
through its faculties. 

(b) These faculties present a hierarchy of inter- 
relations and inter-dependencies with the closest 
kind of union between knowledge and conation. 

(c) Habit is nothing more than the sum total of 
the operations or activities of these faculties. As a 
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consequence, these habits must be as intimately 
connected as the sources or faculties in which they 
arise. 

(d) Moral virtues, therefore, in the psycholo- 
gical teaching of St. Thomas, must be related to 
intelligence. 

II. Intelligence and Moral Virtues Connected by 
Prudence which is both Intellectual amd Moral. 
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CHAPTEE VII 

Prudence 

It is evident that Prudence, in the general plan of 
St. Thomas, is the connecting bond between moral and 
intellectual qualities. A more detailed explanation of 
prudence, in its bearings on the relation of moral quali- 
ties and intelligence, will develop the constantly repeated 
principle of St. Thomas, ** Moral virtues may be found 
without intellectual virtues except prudence and ideas; 
and intellectual virtues may be found without all virtues 
except prudence'* (l-2ae, Q. 58, a. 4), Prudence there- 
fore unites them all. 

Prudence has essentially the nature of a virtue, not 
only in the same way as the other intellectual virtues 
which rectify the consideration of reason by a material 
good regardless of the aptness of the appetite, but also 
as the moral virtues which direct good formally as well 
as materially, and consider the rectitude of the appetite 
under the aspect of good {2'2ae, Q. 47, a, 4). 

It is also a virtue distinct from all others. It differs 
from the other intellectual virtues by a material differ- 
ence of objects. Wisdom, knowledge and understanding 
are related to necessary things, but art and prudence 
to contingent things. Art concerns itself with external 
production, such as a house, or a knife, and prudence 
with behavior, or in relation to the agent himself. It 
differs from the other moral virtues, since it is resident 
in the intellective power while the others are in the 
appetitive (2-2ae, Q. 47, a. 2). 

St. Thomas states that prudence is in the reason, 
for to be prudent one must have a keen sight and be 
able to foresee the event of uncertainties (2-2ae, Q, 47, 
a, 1). Sight is in the cognitive faculty. In order to 
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obtain a knowledge of the future from a knowledge of 
the present or past we must evolve a process of com- 
parison which is taken from the practical reason where 
the prudent man gets his capabilities to take good 
counsel, and this is concerned with things in relation to 
some end dealt with J)y the practical reason. 

The mean of reason in man's deeds is the chief work 
of prudence. This mean is found by disposing rightly 
the things that are directed to the end (2-2ac, Q. 47, a. 

7). 

The principal act of prudence is command. In it, 
things that are counseled and judged are applied to 
action. This is closely related to the end of practical 
reason and, hence, is the chief act of prudence {2'2ae, 
Q. 47, a. 8). 

Another part of prudence is solicitude. This implies 
shrewdness and alertness of mind about something to 
be done. Aristotle admonishes us to '*be quick in 
carrying out the counsel taken but slow in taking 
counsel' ' (2-2ac, Q. 47, a. 9). 

Comimon good is also the concern of prudence as 
well as the good of the individual (2-2a€, Q. 47, a. 10). To 
seek only individual good is contrary to right reason. 
Prudence always counsels, judges and commands in re- 
lation to the proper end which, in this instance, is the 
preference of the common good over that of the indi- 
vidual. 

St. Thomas names three kinds of prudence (2-2ae, 
Q. 47, a. 13). The first is false prudence, by which a 
man disposes well of things that are fitting for an evil 
end. The end is good only in appearance, not in truth, 
as we often speak of a prudent robber who has worked 
out fitting ways for conunitting robbery. 

Prudence is imperfect when it has for its end a 
good which is not the common end of all human life, 
but only of one phase of it. For example, when a man 
has developed a perfect way of conducting business he 
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is considered a good business man, but he has formed 
good judgment in only one phase of life, not about life 
in general. Therefore, his prudence is imperfect. 

True and perfect prudence takes counsel, judges 
and comnmnds rightly in respect to the good end of life 
as a whole. It can not exist in sinners, while false 
prudence is conmion only to sinners and imperfect 
prudence can exist in both the good and the bad. 

All virtues are connected. Thus, we find prudence 
in a man who is in the state of grace, for St. Thomas 
affirms that if a man possesses one virtue he possesses 
them all. If he has charity he also has the other virtues, 
prudence included (2-2ae, Q. 47, a. 14). 

There are three parts in a virtue, namely, integral, 
subjective and potential. Those things which are neces- 
sary for the perfect act of a virtue are the integral parts 
of a virtue. Prudence has eight integral parts, viz: 
memory, reasoning, understanding, docility, shrewdness, 
foresight, circumspection and caution. The first five are 
the property of prudence as a cognitive virtue, and the 
last three belong to it as commanding and applying 
knowledge to action. The reason must have three condi- 
tions to command right ; first, to direct toward a right end, 
second, to control the circumstances of the matter, and 
third, to avoid obstacles. These conditions are applicable 
to foresight, circumspection and caution respectively 
(2-2ae, Q. 48, a. 1). 

The subjective parts of prudence are, that by which 
a man governs himself, that by which he governs a 
multitude. The individual good and the common good 
have different ends which require a different species of 
prudence according to the respective ends. 

The potential parts of prudence are, good counsel, 
about which is counsel; synthesis, about which is judg- 
ment in things of general occurrence; gnome, about 
which is judgment in things of exception to the law. 
These parts are really virtues in themselves, but they 
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are connected with prudence and are related to secondary 
acts which do not have the full power of prudence (2-2a€, 
Q. 48, a. 1). 

It would be well to consider the integral parts of 
prudence in particular. Memory is a part of prudence. It 
records many experiences for us. Aristotle says that *' in- 
tellectual virtue is engendered and fostered by experience 
and time'' (2-2ae, Q. 49, a. 1). 

Understanding is an integral part of prudence also. 
It is the correct estimate of some final self-evident 
principle. We secure every deduction of reason from 
certain primary statements. Thus every process of 
reasoning proceeds from some understanding (2-2ae, Q. 
49, a. 2). 

A ready acceptance of teaching is a mark of docility. 
This is another integral part of prudence, for prudence 
concerns itself with an infinite variety of particular 
matters requiring a long time to consider. In matters 
of this kind, we need the teachings of our elders, who, 
by their experience, possess a sensible knowledge of all 
practical matters (2-2a€, Q. 49, a. 3). 

Shrewdness is numbered among the parts of pru- 
dence. St. Thomas defines it as **an apt disposition to ac- 
quire a right opinion by one's self" (2-2ae, Q. 49, a. 4). 
A right opinion in which prudence is found can be ob- 
tained in two ways ; from another, according to docility, 
and by one's self, or through shrewdness. 

Reason is included in prudence. If a man is prudent 
he is also a good reasoner. Reason is an investigation 
from certain things to others. This is also the work 
of counsel, and this, in turn, is the work of prudence. 

Foresight relates to something distant, directing 
occurrences in the present to it. Prudence considers 
future contingents in respect to the end of life. Prudence 
is then concerned with foresight since future contingents 
may be applied in the word, foresight (2-2ae, Q. 49, a. 

6). 
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Circumspection is essential in prudence. Although 
prudence is about singular matters of action, being good 
in themselves and having a good end, nevertheless, by a 
combination of circumstances they can become evil and 
have an evil end for, to use the example given by St. 
Thomas (2-2ae, Q. 49, a. 7), one might think that by 
displaying love for another will bring love in return; 
but this manifestation of love may give rise to flattery 
or to suspicion of flattery or to pride, which would cease 
to be a means to a good end. Circumspection is, there- 
fore, essentially necessary in prudence. 

Caution is required in prudence to assist us in 
avoiding confusion between good and evil which can often 
be united in the great variety of contingent matters of 
action (2-2ae, Q. 49, a. 8). 

Every virtue has its opposite vices. Not only has 
it those vices which are openly opposed to it but also 
those which might be mistaken for it, their relationship 
not being true, however, but spurious, as, for instance, 
craftiness and its close similarity to prudence. We shall 
now discuss those vices opposed to prudence. 

Imprudence, as a privation, is a sin. It displays a 
lack of that prudence which is possible for every man to 
have but does not possess on account of negligence in 
his effort to acquire it. 

Imprudence, when considered as a contrary, or when 
an act of the reason is opposed to prudence, as when an 
imprudent man refuses counsel, is a sin. A man cannot 
disregard the niles on which the right reason of prudence 
depends. If a man rejects the Divine teaching through 
contempt the sin becomes mortal. It is a venial sin if he 
does not have contempt for things necessary for sal- 
vation {2'2ae, Q. 53, a. 1). 

There are many different kinds of imprudence since 
it opposes the various subjective parts of prudence which 
govern the individual and the multitude. Precipitation 
and temerity, by defect of counsel, are species of 
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imprudence ; thoughtlessness, by defect of judgment, and 
inconstancy and negligence by opposing command. In- 
cautiousness and incircumspection may be included with 
thoughtlessness; lack of docility, of memory, and of 
reason with precipitation; improvidence, lack of intelli- 
gence and of shrewdness with negligence and incon- 
stancy (2-2ae, Q. 53, a. 2). 

Precipitation is a vice of imprudence. One who does 
not take counsel by orderly steps of memory of the past, 
intelUgence of the present, shrewdness in considering 
future results, reasoning in comparing different acts, and 
docility in accepting the teaching of others, rushes into 
action by the impulse of his will or a passion and becomes 
guilty of precipitation (2-2a€, Q. 53, a. 3). 

Thought is related to the judgment and judgment 
to the intellect. When one does not judge, either because 
he is unmindful of those things which pertain to right 
judgment, or out of contempt, he is guilty of the sin 
of thoughtlessness, which is related to imprudence. 

Inconstancy is the result of a defect in the act of 
conunand. We attribute this vice to the reason, for the 
reason fails in commanding a person to retain what he 
has accepted when he casts it aside for something else 
inordinately pleasing to him (2-2a6, Q. 53, a. 5). 

These vices which we have treated arise chiefly from 
lust or sexual pleasure, which absorbs the mind and 
corrupts the true concept of prudence ( 2-2^6, Q. 53, a. 

6). 

Negligence opposes prudence. Where solicitude is 
wanting we blame negligence, for Isidore says **a negli- 
ment man is one who fails to choose" (2-2ae, Q. 54, a. 2). 
If an act that is omitted is necessary to salvation, and 
if the will separates itself without concern from the 
charity of God, negligence becomes a mortal sin. 

The vice of prudence of the flesh {carnal cunning) 
resembles the virtue of prudence. It places carnal goods 
as the ultimate end of life. This is corrupted prudence, 
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for our ultimate end does not tend toward bodily goods. 
This prudence of the flesh becomes a mortal sin when 
one subordinates the final end of life to the will of the 
flesh, thereby rejecting God (2-2a6, Q. 55, a. 1). 

Craftiness and guile are also contrary vices of the 
virtue of prudence. Craftiness is a fictitious and counter- 
feit means to attain to either a certain good or evil end 
(2.2ae, Q. 55, a. 3). 

Guile is a means employed in pursuing fictitious and 
apparently true ways to their execution (2-2ac, Q. 55, 
a. 4). 

We have mentioned that these vices bear a certain 
similarity to prudence in a number of uses of the reason. 
The correct use of the reason of all the moral virtues is 
found in justice, for justice is resident in the rational 
appetite. If reason is used incorrectly it is in the oppo- 
site vices of justice of which the principal one is 
covetousness. We may conclude, then, that all the fore- 
going vices arise from covetousness (2-2a€, Q. 55, a. 8). 

Prudence is far reaching and in one form or another 
is constantly inter-acting on morality and intelligence. 
It will be seen that Temperance, because of the way that 
St. Thomas carries it down to the rock bottom of all 
individual and social activity, is equally suggestive as a 
means of analyzing the relation between morality and the 
intellect. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

Tempebangb 

Temperance demands special attention on account 
of the extent which St. Thomas has given it in his works 
and the importance he accords it among the other virtues. 
In the Summa Theologica alone he employs thirty 
questions to define the virtue and its parts and explain 
to us how they should be practiced rightly, at the same 
time teaching us the way to avoid its vices. The same 
is true in his other writings where Temperance is 
discussed, every treatise being reasoned out in most 
minute detail. The noted disciple of St. Dominic pays 
particular attention to this virtue because of the vitally 
momentous part it plays in the life of everyone. It is 
concerned with the pleasures of food and sex, with the 
conservation of the individual and the race. 

Temperance is a subject on which St. Thomas ought 
to be especially objective since he was a part of an age 
that was known for its extremes in modes of living. 
Orgies in which the participants reveled in riotous 
excesses of food, drink and sexual pleasures were 
ordinary occurrences of thirteenth century university 
life. This was off-set to some extent by the religious 
orders whose members practiced self-denial and physical 
as well as intellectual control. In the conflict between 
luxury and asceticism the ** Angel of the Schools'* was 
well adapted by position to present his viewpoint. 

We offer first his general ideas of the relation of 
inMnorality to intelligence and follow these with some 
particular and pointed observations he made ** passive." 

Temperance is a virtue and a special virtue, because 
it ** bridles" our inclinations to things that are most 
alluring, **maxime allicientibus " (2-2ae, Q. 141, a. 1). 
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It is a cardinal virtue for around it all practical life 
hinges (l-2ae, Q. 66, a. 4). 

There is no guarantee for a man that he will be 
relieved of all temptations by practicing temperance, but 
his condition will be improved by his attempt to overcome 
intemperate habits {De Verit. Q. 25, a. 7). This accounts 
for the supremacy of temperance over other virtues — 
the conquering of pleasures that arise more than 
warring against their attack (2-2ae, Q. 138, a. 2, ad. 4). 

As we have already stated, the principal considera- 
tion of temperance deals with excesses of food and drink 
— the primitive urges of every individual. St. Thomas's 
concept of human happiness is based fundamentally on 
this virtue. This is evident in **De Beatitudine,'* The 
Way to Happiness, one of his greatest treatises in the 
Sumima (l-2ac). He found his highest happiness in the 
religious life and wrote what is often described as his 
nughtiest work, ''Contra Impugnantes Religionem Dei/^ 
in defense of it. Here temperance as a virtue is most 
completely represented, since it shows us the conse- 
quences of entire renunciation of food and sex. 

Although temperance is measured more by' its 
reference to spiritual happiness than by its contribution 
to physical happiness its inflexible standards must make 
concessions to the needs of life (2-2a6, Q. 141, a. 6, ad. 3) 
(l-2a6, Q. 63, a. 4). * 'There is a two-fold specific differ- 
ence among habits. The first, as stated above (Q. LIV^ 
A. 2; Q. LVI, A. 2; Q. LZ, A. 1), is taken from the 
specific and formal aspects of their objects. Now the 
object of every virtue is a good considered as in that 
virtue's proper matter: thus the object of temperance 
is a good in respect of the pleasures connected with the 
concupiscence of touch. The formal aspect of this object 
is from reason which fixes the mean in these con- 
cupiscences. Now, it is evident that the mean that is 
appointed in such like concupiscences according to the 
rule of human reason, is seen under a different aspect 
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from the mean which is fixed according to the Divine 
rule. For instance, in the consumption of food, the mean 
fixed by human reason, is that food should not harm the 
health of the body, nor hinder the use of reason : whereas, 
according to the Divine rule, it behooves man to chastise 
his body, and bring it into subjection (1 Cor. ix. 27), by 
abstinence in the matter of food and drink and the like. 
It is therefore evident that infused and acquired tem- 
perance differ in species'* (l-2ae, Q. 63, a. 4). 

St. Thomas does not limit the virtue of temperance 
to alcoholic liquor. We wish to stress this fact for the 
benefit of those who think of temperance with only 
intoxicating drink in mind so that they may not miss 
the full content of his purpose. The (^'modus'*) objec- 
tive of the virtue and all its parts is the restriction of 
all organic pleasure (2-2ae, Q. 141, a^ 2). We repeat 
here a list of the subsidiary virtues of temperance: 

TEMPERANCE 

Bhmmefacedneis Oontineiice Moderatioii 

Honesty Humility SimpHcitj 

Abflftaneiico Clemency Stu^ousneM 

Bobriety Wise Direction Entrapatia 

Chastity Oraatus (LiveUneee and 

Modesty Parsimony Politeness) 

St Thomas says that all of these virtues in one way 
or another control excesses of organic pleasure. The 
object of temperance is not to suppress pleasure but to 
regulate all pleasures of touch, in the sense that he under- 
stood touch — as the foundation of all other senses (eye, 
ear, smell, taste and the interior senses) — toward reason 
and divine law (l-2ae, Q. 63, a. 4). This explains his 
reason for saying that temperance rightly understood 
designs essentially to limit pleasures and at the same 
time to show how these pleasures can be used according 
to the dictates of reason (4, d. 33, Q. 3, a. 2, ad. 5). This 
is the most human and unbigoted statement St. Thomas 
ever made. The real rule for conscientious pleasure is 
derived from divine law and sensual enjoyments are 
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lawful unless they break a divine command that reason, 
and God, its teacher, have ordered to be obeyed. 

The Doctor teaches that temperance is constructive, 
for the possession of the virtue gives one more enter- 
tainment in denying possible pleasures than in lamenting 
what one has missed (l-2ae, Q. 35, a. 6^ ad. 3). 

It may be materialistic, since it works for the control 
of the passions and emotions, but it is, nevertheless, a 
virtue, when it directs this repression to God and hap- 
piness, the ultimate cause for self-control and direction 
{De Virt. Q. 5, ek 4). One may refrain from eating to 
reduce weight (and in regard to this St. Thomas opines 
that more men die from over-eating than from over- 
fasting), but such a materialistic reason for temperance 
can only make it a virtue when the sacrifice will directly 
or indirectly lead to God. Appearances of sanctity may 
make for earthly cleanliness but they do not record real 
sanctity unless God recognizes it as the motive of conduct. 
(2-2ae, Q. 81, a.S,ad.2). 

Temperance directs toward moderation the actions 
of man in all desires and pleasures of life, both in the 
species and in the individual. The pleasures about which 
temperance is concerned are touch, taste, smell and sight, 
the most important being the sense of touch, rendering 
food delectable and loveliness of woman more enjoyable. 
{2'2a€, Q. 141, a. 5). 

Among the many subordinate virtues of temperance 
is shamefacedness. It is an integral part of the virtue 
of temperance and instills in us a horror for the disgrace 
that accompanies vices opposed to temperance, promp- 
ting us to refrain from sinful acts through fear of 
reproach (2-2a€, Q. 145, a. 2). 

Honesty finds its source in temperance if we ascribe 
it as a spiritual beauty that directs our conduct and 
actions in conformity with moderation and reason, just 
as the beauty of the body is recognized by well-propor- 
tioned limbs. This excellence of spiritual beauty is in 
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accordance with temperance which opposes anything 
disgraceful {2'2ae, Q. 145, ek 4). 

Abstinence is a subjective part of temperance. It 
resists the passion for food, an agent that disrupts the 
faculty of reason {2'2ae, Q. 146, a. 2). 

Another virtue related to temperance is fasting. It 
decreases the carnal pleasures, elevates man to spiritual 
things, and offers atonement for sins (2-2ae, Q. 147, a. 

1) 

It appears that temperance has more contrary vices 

than any other virtue. Insensibility is the first. We 

sin through this vice when we reject pleasure, a necessary 

operation for life, and deprive ourselves of something 

essential for the preservation of nature (2-2ae, Q. 142, a. 

1). 

Intemperance is likened to a childish sin. If left 
without proper adult guidance a child will disregard all 
order of reason and become self-willed. Concupiscence, 
if indulged, will also ignore reason and revel in carnal 
pleasures. These are acquired pleasures and not neces- 
sary for the preservation of life. They are individually 
voluntary actions performed only in the quest of pleasure 
and make intemperance a very grievous sin {2'2ae, Q. 
142, aa. 2, 3). 

One of the great capital sins opposed to temperance 
is gluttony. This vice separates man from the pursuit 
of his last end by the inordinate love for pleasures of 
touch in eating and drinking and leads him into other 
sins. Partaking immoderately of food and drink dulls 
the reason and disturbs the brain, diminishing the power 
of understanding. It disrupts the appetite, leads to false 
joy, gives rise to loquaciousness and empty speech, and 
looses the restrain on bodily behavior, provoking lust 
and impurity (2-2ae, Q. 148, a. 6). 

There are, as we have seen, many special virtues of 
temperance with their corresponding vices. These we 
will review in detail. 
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Sobriety preserves the right use of reason by 
directing proper indulgence in intoxicating drinks (2-2ac, 
g. 149, a. 2). 

Drunkenness opposes sobriety. It is an immoderate 
and voluntary indulgence in intoxicating liquors. This 
vice bares a man to other temptations, weakens his 
reason, and prevents him from performing virtuous acts 
(2.2ae, Q. 150, a. 2). 

Reason chastises our concupiscence and restricts it. 
This is the virtue of chastity which is concerned about 
sexual pleasures although often implied in the word 
purity. Purity is a circumstance of chastity and arouses 
shame in participating in the pleasures of sexual sins and 
in impure looks, kisses and touches {2-2ae, Q. 151, a. 4). 

Virginity, a virtue of temperance, perpetually 
refrains from the greatest bodily pleasure, sexual inter- 
course. The practice of this virtue is in accordance with 
right reason, directing the mind toward divine things 
and diverting it from worldly enjoyments {2'2ae, Q. 152, 
a, 2). 

Lust is the contrary vice of chastity. It is another 
of the capital sins, the source of many evils. The end 
of lust is venereal pleasure. Man sins in this manner 
when he disregards the order of reason in propagating 
the human race. He may indulge in venereal acts if he 
pursues the proper end, which is the preservation of the 
human race and according to the dictates of reason (2- 
2ae,Q, 153, a. 2). 

Continence is a potential part of prudence. With 
this virtue the reason can resist all passionate desires, 
especially those pertaining to pleasures of touch belong- 
ing chiefly to venereal acts. The seat of continence is 
in. the will. Those who possess this good habit choose 
by an act of the reason to put aside all passionate desires 
(2-2a€, Q. 155, aa. 2, 3). 

The vice of incontinence is a sin of the soul. The 
soul gives way to the passions without reflection on the 
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part of reason, or, if there has been sufficient reflection 
in the reason, the soul, through weakness, offers no 
resistance to the passions (2-2ac, Q. 156, a. 2). 

Meekness and clemency are auxiliary virtues to 
temperance. They both restrain evil tendencies. Meek- 
ness moderates anger after the laws of reason and 
clemency tenipers punishment by the guidance of reason 
(2-2ae, Q. 157, a. 3). 

Anger opposes meekness. It leads the mind into 
many inordinate actions and represents the desirability 
for revenge as a good. It is a venial sin when it retards 
the judgment of reason, but it becomes mortal if it 
separates man from his love of God, However, one may 
be angry in accordance with right reason and then no 
sin is conmiitted (2-2ae, Q. 158, oa. 1, 3, 6), 

The contrary vice of clemency is cruelty. One is 
guilty of cruelty when he inflicts excessive punishment 
on another for a fault which does not deserve it (2-2ae, 
Q 159, a. 2). 

Modesty is a corresponding virtue of temperance. 
As temperance regulates the greatest pleasures of con- 
cupiscence, or those of touch, modesty regulates lesser 
pleasures where moderation is not required {2'2ae, Q. 
160, a. 2). 

Humility, as a virtue of temperance, moderates and 
restrains the mind from aiming at high things. It 
is found in the appetite. When one practices humility, 
he knows when he is exceeding his capacity. When one 
aims to achieve excellence he rejects the will and permits 
superior judgment to overrule it. An himible man admits 
his mistakes, considers himself incapable of doing great 
things, and places others before himself. These are 
inward signs. The outward signs are, clinging to ordi- 
nary methods of working, controlling angry looks and 
refraining from empty mirth (2-2a6, Q. 161, aa. 2-6). 

Pride, a capital sin, is the contrary vice of humility. 
It is an inordinate desire for individual excellence and 
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is also the cause of various other sins for it despises 
God and creates immoderate desires for material things. 
The fount of this vice is in the irascible faculty. It aims 
to attain some perfection in either sensible or spiritual 
things and is, therefore, a part of either the sensitive or 
intellective appetite. Man sins through pride when he 
estimates his own good far above the good of others, 
and when, by making himself prominent, he despises 
others. Contempt of God is the real act of pride and 
makes it the most grievous of sins. In other sins man 
scorns God either through weakness or ignorance, but in 
pride this aversion of God lies in the very nature of 
the sin {2-2ae, Q. 162, aa. 2, 4). 

Pride was the sin of our first parents. They in- 
ordinately desired a special good which was not in har- 
mony with right reason. They wished to be like God in 
knowing good and evil by their own natural powers so 
that they could be creators of their happiness. Through 
the sin of our first parents man's reason lost control 
over his concupiscible faculty and his soul the power of 
his body, from which results sickness, death and other 
bodily defects — the punishment for the sin of pride (2- 
2ae, Q. 164, a. 1). 

The devil tempted both the intellective and sensitive 
powers when he persuaded our first parents to sin; the 
intellect by promising knowledge similar to God's, and 
the senses by tempting man through woman {2'2ae, Q. 
165, a. 2). 

Studiousness belongs to the virtue of temperance. 
It regulates the desire of the soul for knowledge. To be 
studious one must first apply the mind to knowledge and 
from this application knowledge directs studiousness 
into other channels (2-2a€, Q. 166, a. 1). 

When one pursues study for the pride of knowing, 
learns something to make it an occasion of sin, forsakes 
a good subject for one not so good, seeks knowledge from 
a forbidden source (learning future events from evil 
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spirits), or learns truth beyond his powers to know it, 
he sins by curiosity. One may also sin in a sensitive 
way through curiosity when the sensitive knowledge is 
diverted to some trivial consideration, or when it is 
drawn to ^ome vicious thing, such as a lustful look 
(2-2ae, Q. 167, aa. 1, 2). 

There is a virtue about games that bears a relation 
to temperance. The outward movements of the body 
are directed by a moral virtue so long as they are within 
the command of reason. Both the soul and the body 
require rest, for they are finite and their operations are 
limited to a certain degree of work. Just as rest is 
required to relieve the weariness of the bodily organs, 
so also is rest necessary for the soul. This rest must 
be in the form of some pleasure whereby the close 
application of reason may be relaxed. The pleasure must 
not include any sinful deeds or conversations. It should 
be excessive enough to overcome the mind. In the 
indulgences of these pleasures one's actions should be 
regulatied and determined according to the persons, time, 
place and circumstances {2-2ae, Q. 168, a. 2). 

Within a limited degree we have attempted to outline 
the importance of the virtue of temperance and its affili- 
ated good habits with their contrary vices in the teach- 
ings of St. Thomas. From the prominence accorded this 
virtue in the works of Aquinas its influence on life and 
relation with morality and intelligence cannot be over- 
estimated. The intellectual virtues and their connection 
with our problem next claim our attention. 
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CHAPTER IX 

The Intellectual Virtues 

In our treatment of the intellectual virtues through- 
out this chapter we shall avoid emphasizing their 
connection with the theological virtues and select only 
those observations from St. Thomas that are suggestive 
to students who wish to disregard the supernatural. 
Theological virtues (Faith, Hope and Charity) are a 
gift and can be either conferred on the ignorant, as in 
the case of St. Catherine of Sienna, or withheld from 
the learned, as in the case of Cardinal Newman. St. 
Thomas recognizes those who draw a sharp line between 
moral conduct that is under or outside Divine law but 
does not sacrifice his two principles which state the 
supremacy of divinely and efficiently enlightened intel- 
ligence and the advantage of intelligence without Divine 
standards. 

We are told that moral qualities or virtues are the 
greatest of goods {Id. 1, L.), far surpassing any other 
object of life's activity. An act of virtue comprises 
four elements, namely, knowledge, choice, good object 
and permanence (l-2ac, Q. 100; 2-2a€, Q. 58, a.l). Some 
virtues are given more merit than others. We call these 
virtues supreme because they demand intelligence and 
education accompanied by good judgment, qualities which 
young children do not possess and, therefore, lack these 
virtues (2, d. 27, a. 1, arf. 3). The virtues that help 
directly to the attainment of good morals are superior 
to those that simply i^thdraw us from evil conduct. **It 
is more perfect to obtain good than to lack evil. Where- 
fore, those virtues like faith, hope, charity, likewise 
prudence and justice, which direct one to good simply, 
are absolutely greater virtues ..." (2-2ae, Q. 157, a. 
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4). The intelligence that is highest is capable of the 
highest virtue. **Seminaria virtutum in suprema parte 
animae, sunt digniora virtutibus quae sunt in partibus 
inferioribus animae" (3, d. 33, Q. 1, a. 2, Q. 2, ctd. 3), 

When speaking of intelligence, St. Thomas means 
the act of the active intellect, and of understanding as 
the idea in the passive intellect ( Mercier-Manual of 
Schol. Phil). Intelligence must have a commanding rank 
when St. Thomas believed intellectuality and thinking 
habits to be at the base of those habits that make for 
happiness, bringing closer his idea of material happiness, 
or conduct tested according to eternal values. ** Virtues 
or habits that have a spiritual or immaterial good as 
their objective (like the intellectual virtues) are more 
noble than virtues that have only temporal goods in 
mind*' (2-2ae, Q. 136, a. 2). 

Following out the general principle of the learned 
Doctor, that the intellect is man's highest faculty, we 
may assume the intellectual virtues to be greater than 
the moral virtues due to the superiority of intelligence 
over the reason. Moral virtues may outlive intellectual 
virtues if sobriety perdures over faith but their lasting 
quality is no measure of their superiority (l-2a6, Q. 53, 
a. 1, (u2. 3). ** Science is not taken away by movement of 
the body, if we consider the root itself of the habit, but 
only as it may prove an obstacle to the act of science; 
in so far as the intellect, in its act, has need of the 
sensitive powers, which are impeded by corporal 
transmutation. But the intellectual movement of the 
reason can correct the habit of science, even as regards 
the root of the habit. In like manner a habit of virtue 
can be corrupted — Nevertheless, when it is said that 
virtues are more lasting than learning, this must be 
understood in respect, not of the subject or cause, but 
of the act : because the use of virtue continues through 
the whole of life, whereas the use of learning does not." 
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In drawing a distinction between moral and intel- 
lectual virtues we are told that the two principles of 
actions in man are the intellect and the appetite, and 
every good act results from a perfection of either of 
these principles. If the appetite is perfected by a virtu- 
ous habit it is a moral act, and if it is the speculative or 
practical intellect that is made better the virtue is called 
intellectual (l-2a6, Q. 58, a. 3). 

The intellectual virtues are inclined to those things 
which bring complete happiness, or union with God. 
** Intellectual \drtues are about those things whereby man 
is made happy; both because the acts of these virtues 
can be meritorious, and because they are a kind 
of beginning of perfect bliss, which consists in the con- 
templation of truth" {l'2ae, Q. 57, a. 1, ad. 2). 

**The virtues of the speculative intellect are those 
which perfect the speculative intellect for the considera- 
tion of truth : for this is its good work. Now, a truth 
is subject to a two-fold consideration — as known in itself, 
and as known through another. What is known in itself, 
is as a principle, and is at once understood by the 
intellect : wherefore the habit that perfects the intellect 
for the consideration of such truth, is called understand- 
ing, which is the habit of (first) principles. 

**0n the other hand, a truth which is known through 
another, is understood by the intellect, not at once, but 
by means of the reason's inquiry, and is as a term. This 
may happen in two ways: first, so that it is the last 
one in some particular genus; secondly, so that it is 
the ultimate of all human knowledge. And : since things 
that are knawahle last from our standpoint, are knowable 
first and chiefly in their nature {Phys. 1); hence that 
which is last with respect to all human knowledge, is 
that which is knowable first and chiefly in its nature. 
And about these is wisdom, which considers the highest 
causes, as stated in Metaph. 1. Wherefore it rightly 
judges all things and sets them in order, because there 
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can be no perfect and universal judgment that is not 
based on the first causes — But in regard to that which 
is last in this or that genus of knowable matter, it is 
science that perfects the intellect. Wherefore, accord- 
ing to the different kinds of knowable matter, there are 
different habits of scientific knowledge ; whereas there is 
but one wisdom'' {l'2ae, Q. 57 j a. 2). 

These intellectual virtues are not connected with one 
another but there is a relation between them. ** Science 
depends on understanding as on a virtue of higher 
degree : and both of these depend on wisdom, as obtaining 
the highest place, and containing beneath itself both 
understanding and science, by judging both of the con- 
clusions of science, and of the principles on which they 
are based" (l-2ae, Q. 57, a. 2, ad. 3). 

There are two divisions among the intellectual 
virtues, one including the speculative and the other con- 
taining the practical. The speculative are made up of 
wisdom, understanding and science, and the practical 
are prudence and art, with the former having precedence 
over the latter (l-2a€, Q. 68, a. 7). 

Moral virtues are essentially perfected by the stamp 
of intelligence and reason in the lower appetites (De 
Verit. Q. 24, a. 4, arf. 8), and the intellectual virtues are 
related to morality and moral science in so far as their 
operations fall under the domain of reason (3, d. 23, Q. 
1, a. 4, Q. 2, ad. 2). 

The intellectual virtues and their contrary vices are 
an interesting study. We shall review them in detail. 

Understanding is the chief intellectual virtue. Man 
requires the gift of understanding, a supernatural light, 
in order that he may comprehend things which he cannot 
know by natural light, for natural light is a finite power 
and inadequate for seeking full knowledge of things. This 
virtue is had only by those in the state of grace when 
the will is rightly inclined toward good, its object, and 
is understood {2'2ae, Q. 8, a. 1). 
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Those without sanctifying grace are deprived of the 
gift of understanding. They are not moved by the Holy 
Ghost toward a right knowledge of the end and are 
ignorant of the greatest good (2-2ae, Q. 8, a. 5). 

Cleanness of heart has a relation to this intellectual 
gift of understanding. Virtues and gifts of the appe- 
titive power cleanse the heart of an excessive love of 
worldly things and create a desire to see God. This 
desire removes all phantasms and errors and prepares 
the mind for the real truths about God, a state resulting 
from the gift of understanding (2-2ae, Q. 8, o^ 8). 

Knowledge is also an intellectual virtue. We must 
have this gift to acknowledge the faith. This virtue is 
a correct judgment on the things to be believed and those 
not to be believed (2-2a6, Q. 9, a. 1). 

Another intellectual virtue is wisdom. It pertains 
to the highest cause, or God, and those who know God 
possess wisdom (2-2ae, Q. 9, o. 2). It is a correct 
judgment about all things pertaining to God, a result 
of the right use of reason and to an intimate relation to 
the thing judged. A man who is familiar with the science 
of morals makes an investigation by means of the reason 
and arrives at a correct judgment in regard to something 
pertaining to chastity, but a man who has formed a habit 
of chastity cannot arrive at a correct judgment by means 
of his relationship with chastity. When reason makes 
an investigation about divine things, it is the intellectual 
virtue of wisdom that reaches a perfect conclusion. This 
virtue is a gift of the Holy Ghost. It arises from the 
will from where chastity comes, but the intellectual virtue 
of wisdom begins in the intellect. We find wisdom in 
charity, a love of God, which cannot exist with mortal 
sin. Where the one reigns, the other is lacking (2-2a€, 
Q. 45, aa. 2-4). 

All of these virtues have their particular opposing 
vices and it will not be out of place to consider them here 
in detail. 
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Unbelief is one of the greatest sins conmiitted 
against morals. It separates man from God and perverts 
a tme knowledge of Him. This vice arises in the intellect 
through dissent, the provoker of the sin and the proper 
and proximate principle promoting the act. Natural 
good of unbelievers is the only means by which they can 
perform good acts, but these do not proceed from grace 
and merit no spiritual benefits (2-2ae, Q. 10, a. 2). 

Blasphemy is a vice disparaging God and His 
goodness. It has its inception in the intellect or in 
thought, and is known as blasphemy of the heart. There 
is also an outward expression of this sin called blasphemy 
of the tongue. It is a mortal sin, opposed to divine 
charity, the first principle of the spiritual life (2-2ae, Q, 
13, a. 2). 

Blindness of mind is a corresponding vice of the 
virtue of understanding. This sinful act turns our will 
away from what is right and intelligible and preoccupies 
it with other things. It has a sister vice termed dullness 
of mind which creates in us a love for things of the flesh 
enervating our minds and stripping them of all interest 
for things spiritual (2-2ae, Q. 15, a. 2). 

Blindness of mind is the result of lust, dullness of 
mind is due to gluttony. They are the strongest of all 
bodily pleasures. Our minds are diverted from holy and 
thoughtful subjects and our intellectual operations are 
disorganized, a state which can be remedied only by a 
total abstraction from sensible phantasms {2'2ae, Q. 15, 
a. 3). 

Despair is a most grievous sin. It resents the true 
opinion of the intellect which holds that God offers sal- 
vation to all mankind and pardons all sinners. It 
signifies an aversion from God and a refusal to hope for 
a share of His goodness. This sin finds its source in 
the love of sexual pleasures, or lust, which nullify all 
desire for spiritual things. It also springs from sadness 
or sloth which disrupts every ambition toward the 
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attainment of an arduous good and retards an impulse 
to seek anything virtuous (2-2oe, Q. 20, a. 4). 

Presumption leads man to believe that he can achieve 
a good by his own power when he needs the assistance 
of God. For example, seeking pardon of one's sins 
without repentance. This offense arises from pride and 
vain-glory — ^by seeking vain-glory in an attempt to gain 
things beyond our power and having an estimation of 
ourselves as to believe that God will not punish us for 
our sins (2-2ae, Q. 21, a. 1). 

Hatred is a sin that debases the. will by an inordinate 
love of sinful pleasures so that it cannot bring itself 
under the subjection of God's justice which prohibits 
sin and punishes the wicked. Hatred of our neighbor 
comes from envying his good which appears as evil and 
displeases us (2-2ae, Q. 34, oa. 1, 6), 

Sloth opposes the charity of God. It is an avoidance 
and weariness of some apparent evil which in reality 
is good. It is a mortal sin when it influences the reason 
and creates in it a dislike for the Divine good. This is 
the result of the pleasures of the flesh ruling over the 
spirit (2-2ae, Q. 35, a. 3). 

Envy, another opposite vice of charity, is a longing 
for another's good, his honor and esteem. It is a painful 
sensation to us to behold in our neighbor the qualities 
that we lack (2-2«€, Q. 36, a. 1). 

Discord is an antagonist of peace, a deliberate and 
a willing separation from an acceptance of the Divine 
or a neighbor's good. It is often caused by the inordinate 
love of the opinions in one's own will (2-2a€, Q. 37, a. 1). 

Contention accompanies discord. Traveling by 
word of mouth, it is the opponent of truth and the child 
of pride. One holds, by words, to his own opinion rather 
than acknowledge the opinion of others (2-2a6, Q. 38, a. 

2). 

Folly is the vice opposite the virtue of wisdom. This 

sin dulls the senses and removes all feeling from the 
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heart. Lust is the progenitor of folly for it immerses 
the mind and the senses in material pleasures and 
renders them incapable of judging spiritual things 
(2.2ac, Q. 46, a. 3). 

After having pursued the study of the more impor- 
tant virtues in the teachings of St. Thomas, we obviously 
arrive at some conclusion in relation to their connection 
with our question. We have placed these conclusions in 
the final chapter. 
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CHAPTER X 



Conclusion 



We have endeavored in the preceding chapters of 
this dissertation to prove that a real connection does 
exist between morality and intelligence and to show the 
importance of this relation to the study of practical 
problems in modern social group life. It was our pur- 
pose to direct present scientists and others interested 
in the question to the writings of St. Thomas Aquinas 
and to point out in the chapters of Kis works the leads 
that would assist them in finding a solution to this 
problem. We could not discuss to any great length the 
principles of his doctrine concerning this afiiliation of 
morality with the intellect — that would be impossible 
within the limits of this treatise. We did not analyze 
each virtue in detail but we selected prudence and tem- 
perance on account of their close kinship with our 
subject. Justice might have been treated since it is an 
ever-pressing problem around social and ethical pur- 
poses {Besidde — ''La Justice Generale'^ — Melanges 
Thomistes)j but it was not chosen because of the length 
of the treatise in St. Thomas and for the reason that its 
principles are implied in what we have said concerning 
the other virtues. Virtues and vices are inter-related 
from the psychological and physiological point of view 
for they are resident in the faculties and ** actus passio 
et dispositio unius potentiae est causa talium in alia 
potentia*' {De Malo, Q. 8, a. 3, ad. 6) {De Virfutibus, Q. 
1, a. 10, ad. 10). The fact that all acts proceed from 
one soul source creates a relation between the different 
virtues. Drawing power from one outlet diminishes it 
for service in another as the use of a pressing iron or a 
moving picture machine will absorb most of the electric 
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current and dim the lights. This example shows the 
effect of one virtue upon another (l-2aie, Q. 37, a. 1). 
The knowledge of vices depends on the knowledge of 
virtues (2'2ae, ProL). For that reason little conmient 
has been made on vices since St. Thomas holds that if 
one is imbued with good habits he will be familiar with 
the evils working for their disintegration. Our purpose 
was not to give everything Aquinas said about all the 
virtues but to offer what we thought essential for those 
who would find the analysis of virtue, moral qualities 
and intelligence necessary for future sociological re- 
search. It was believed best to sacrifice many helpful 
allusions and expansions lest they lose their value in 
many minds because they are moral injunctions. We do 
not want to weaken the value of the assistance of the 
doctrine of St. Thomas by antagonizing those who would 
be repelled by moral suggestions. Billuart, the greatest 
commentator on the writings of the Angelic Doctor, 
excuses himself from making explanations of the treat- 
ise on virtues since it is so clear and thorough in its 
whole composition. We will be content if we have aided 
those who are handicapped in discovering the answer to 
the practical difficulties of our twentieth century sociali- 
zation by indicating to them where the truth may be 
found. 

In order to support our contention that St. Thomas 
connects careful mentality with good morality we have 
perceived scattered throughout his works some conclu- 
sions that focus around our main idea and would serve 
as Thomistic axioms on the relation between morality 
and intelligence. Isolated from their various tracts, 
these statements comprise in our belief his general 
philosophy of our problem. 
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I. The Supremacy of Right Thinking. 

a. Any habit that makes a man choose right id 
a virtue (4. Sent. d. 14, gg. 1, 2) because the principle 
element in virtue is choice (2-2ae, Q. 134, aa. 3, 4). 

b. Wherever right thinking is impeded there is 
need for a special virtue (2-2ae, Q. 149, aa. I, 2). 

c. Knowledge is impeded by inattention, con- 
tention and inane glory {Job. 6). 

d. Judgment, a form of intelligence, is weakened 
in a sinner by carnal pleasures and passions {2'2ae, 
Q. 162, a. 4, ad. 1) {De Vent. Q. 24, a. 10) {Ibid. a. 
11). 

e. Intellectual action is necessary to moral 
virtue (3 Sent. d. 33, Q. 2). 

f . Intellectual action is two-fold, in the intellect 
itself or in some other function when guided by the 
intellect (la, Q. 112, a.l^ad.l). 

g. Virtue is a moral quality of the mind (l-2ae, 
Q. 55, a. 4), and in the irascible and concupiscible 
faculty is nothing more than conformity with reason 
(l-2ae, Q. 56, a. 4). 

h. Human acts are beautiful when the splendor 
of reason shows forth (1 Cor. 11, Chap. 2). 

i. Qualities that are not moral destroy the prac- 
tical reason more than the speculative or theoreti- 
cal (3, d. 27, a. 1, ad. 1). 

j. In virginity, while integrity of body is more 
honorable integrity of mind is more essential (2 
Sent. d. 20, QQ. 1, 2, ad.l). 

k. In the mind virginity and modesty are found 
essentially, in the body, materially (2-2ae, Q. 152, 
a. 1, a^. 1). 

1. Sexual intercourse absorbs reason (l-2ae, Q. 
34, a. l,ad.l\ Q. 34, a. 1, ad. 2; Q. 72, a. 2, ad. 4) 
(2-2ae, Q. 53, a. 2, ad. 2). Also twenty other refer- 
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ences to this doctrine may be found in his various 
works 

m. Sorrow, sadness and intense pleasure retard 
intelligence and thought, but when in moderation 
they aid thought (l-2ae, Q. 37, a. 1). 
II. The Influence of Immorality and Intelligence. 

a. Virginity makes man like the angels, who are 
closest to God in intelligence (1 Cor. Chap. 7, lect. 
5). 

b. Chastity helps intelligence and intelligence 
helps chastity {2'2ae, Q. 15, a. 3), because there are 
seven things which chastity needs in its fight against 
luxury, namely, mortification of the flesh, thinking 
of divine things and prayer, study of the scriptures, 
holy meditation, work, control and solitude {Opusc. 
18, c. 19). 

c. Cleanness of heart is allied with the gift of 
understanding by which the mysteries of faith are 
grasped {2'2ae, Q. 8, aa. 1-3). 

d. A man submersed in animal pleasure cannot 
see the things of God (1 Cor. Chap. II, Cc. 14). 

e. Youth, tossed by passions, is not apt in knowl- 
edge of exalted truth and must wait until passion is 
quieted before arriving at wisdom and prudence (7 
Physic. C. 20). 

f. Moral virtues, especially chastity, do much 
for acquisition and use of science (2'2ae, Q. 15, a. 
3; Q. 148, a. 6; Q. 180, a. 3) (2 Sent. d. 7, Q. 2, ad. 6; 
4 Sent. d. 33, Q. 3, a. 3). 

g. The intelligence resulting from contempla- 
tion of divine truth makes us despise human riches, 
while voluntary poverty helps thought (4 Sent. d. 24, 
Q. 3, a. 1, q. 1). 

h. Virtuous action may be wanting in an indi- 
vidual either because he has no inclinati(HX to it or 
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is not able to execute the inclination {De Maio, Q. 
7, a. 2, ad. 16). 

i. An action may be either virtuous or vicious 
when it is said to come from such a habit or is like 
such a habit {De Malo, Q. 2, a. 4, ad. 11). 

j. Action in virtue and vice counts for more than 
possibility. It is not what one can do but what one 
does (l-2ae, Q. 71, a. 3). 

k. The same physical act may assume different 
aspects of^ morality in different people and under 
different conditions. Giving alms to the poor may 
be a vice in some while a virtue in others. A passion 
for scientific research may be a praiseworthy habit 
for one but a sin for another (l-2ae, Q. 1, a. 3, ad. 3). 
St. Thomas repeats this statement at least eight 
times in .the Summa Theologica and twelve times in 
his various other works. 

1. The knowledge of the diflKculties in self- 
control and virtue excites attention and arouses in- 
telligence (l-2a€, Q. 4, a. 8). 

m. The perfection of prudence and every intel- 
lectual virtue consists in the abstraction from sen- 
sile things (2-2ae, Q. 15, a. 3). 

n. The greater the intellectual isolation from 
the sensuous the better understanding results (Ibid,). 

o. Sloth engenders weak-mindedness and **eva- 
gatio mentis^' (butterfly mind). ** Spiritual goods 
which are the object of the sorrow of sloth, are both 
end and means. Avoidance of the end is the result 
of despair while avoidance of those goods which are 
the means to the end, in matters of difficulty which 
come under the counsels, is the effect of faint- 
heartedness, and in matters of common righteous- 
ness, is the effect of sluggishness about the com- 
mandments. The struggle against spiritual goods 
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that cause sorrow is sometimes with men who lead 
others to spiritual goods, that is called spite; and 
sometimes it extends to the spiritual goods them- 
selves, when a man goes so far as to detest them, 
and this is properly called malice. In so far as a 
man has recourse to external objects of pleasure, 
the daughter of sloth is called wandering after un- 
lawful things/' These are the six daughters of sloth 
with their mental connections (2-2ae, Q. 35, a. 4, ad. 

2). 

p. Sloth as mental inanition can be induced by 
virtue for those who abstain virtuously become men- 
tally dull at noon-day (2-2ae, Q. 35, a. 1, ad. 2). 

q. St. Thomas denotes his appreciation of rea- 
son in moral qualities when he says that the elements 
of a moral act are four-fold : * * res apprehensa, vis 
apprehensiva, voluntas, vis exsecutiva'' {Con. Gen. 
3, c. 10.) 

r. Most men are evilly inclined and know vicious 
things better than good things. ** There is a two- 
fold nature in man, rational nature, and the sensi- 
tive nature. And since it is through the operation of 
his senses that man accomplishes acts of reasons, 
hence there are more who follow the inclination of 
the sensitive nature, than who follow the order of 
reason : because more reach the beginning of a bus- 
iness than achieve its completion. Now, the presence 
of vices and sins in man is owing to the fact that he 
follows the inclination of his sensitive nature against 
the order of reason '' {l-2ae, Q. 71, a. 2, arf. 3). 

s. Sense knowledge has for its purpose two 
objects. ^^In the first place, both in man and in 
other animals, it is directed to the upkeep of the 
body, because by the knowledge of this kind, man 
and other animals avoid what is harmful to them, 
and seek those things that are necessary for the 
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body 'a sustenance. In the second place, it is directed 
in a manner special to man, to intellective know- 
ledge, whether speculative or practical. Accord- 
ingly, to employ study for the purpose of knowing 
sensible things may be sinful in two ways. First, 
when the sensitive knowledge is not directed to some- 
thing useful, but turns man away from some useful 
consideration. Secondly, when the knowledge of 
sensible things is directed to something harmful, as 
looking on a woman is directed to lust : even so the 
busy inquiry into other people's actions is directed 
to detraction. On the other hand, if one be ordin- 
ately intent on the knowledge of sensible things, by 
reason of the necessity of sustaining nature, or for 
the sake of the study of intelligible truth, this studi- 
ousness about the knowledge of sensible things is 
virtuous '^ (2-2ae, Q. 167, a. 2). 

t. Abstinence assists man in striving toward 
perfection in science and knowledge {2-2ae, Q. 15, 
0,3). 

III. The Socializing Influence of Virtues. 

a. Friendship is not really a special virtue but 
derives its source from all the virtues (2-2ae, Q. 3, 
a. 3, ad. 1). It is tested by three conditions, 
**novita8, prosperitas and adversitas'^ {Opt^c. 61, 
c. 14). 

b. Virtue is the foundation of friendship. 
** Charity causes devotion, inasmuch as love makes 
one ready to serve one's friend, and at the same 
time charity feeds on devotion. Even so all friend- 
ship is safeguarded and increased by the practice 
and consideration of friendly deeds" (2-2ae, Q. 82, 
a. 2, ad. 2). 

c. Friends should succor one another more in 
loss of virtue than in loss of material goods (2-2ae, 
g. 25, a. 6, ad. 2). 
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d. All the virtues make for sociability since they 
make a man more affable (2-2ae, Q. 23, a.3yad.l). 

e. Though all men may not have the full con- 
tent of all virtues, they have enough of them to 
admire the virtuous. ** According to the same 
likeness of potentiality to its act, the illiberal man 
loves the man who is liberal, in so far as he expects 
from him that which he desires. The same applies 
to the man who is constant in his friendship as 
compared to one who is inconstant. For in either 
case friendship seems to be based on usefulness. T3re 
might also say that although all men do i^ot have 
these virtues in the complete habit, yet they have 
them according to certain seminal principles in the 
reason, in force of which principles the man who is 
not virtuous loves the virtuous man, as being in 
conformity with his own natural reason'' (l-2ae, Q. 
27, c. 3, ad. i). 

f. Man is guided in his thought by his affecta- 
tions (la, Q. 18, a.2^ad.l). 

g. Brutes seem to possess some virtues {l-2ae, 
Q. 24, a. 4, ad. 3). 

h. Certain passions are stronger in animals 
than in man. **We may consider in man both the 
natural temperament on the part of the body and 
the reason. On the part of the bodily temperament, 
a man, considered specifically, does not naturally 
excel others either in anger or in any other passion, 
on account of the moderation of his temperament. 
But other animals, for as much as their temperament 
recedes from this moderation and approaches to an 
extreme disposition, are naturally disposed to some 
excess of passion, such as the lion in daring, the 
hound in anger, the hare in fear, and so forth. On 
the part of reason, however, it is natural to man 
both to be angry and to be gentle: in so far as 
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reason somewhat causes anger, by denouncing the 
injury which causes anger; and somewhat appeases 
anger, in so far as the angry man does not listen 
perfectly to the command of reason*^ (l-2ae, Q. 46, 
a. 5, ad. 1). 

i. Oregalia animalia, as the doves, are social 
by natural instinct, for it is physically better for 
them. But man acts, and more so, because he has 
reason (1 Cor. 11, lee. 4). 

j. The gift of wisdom is not the cause of love 
but the effect of it (2-2ae, Q. 45, a. 6, ad. 2). 

k. **Ci vitas est hominum multitudo, alien jus 
societatis vinculo colligata, quae virtute vera red- 
ditur beata'* {Opusc. 20, Lib. 4, c. 18). 

1. There is no real connection between virtue 
and temporal possessions, they are not the rewards 
of virtue and the lack of them is not the punishment 
of sin (l-2ae, Q. 87, a. 7). 

St. Thomas recognized the complexity of any 
problem connected with intelligence when he said, **the 
acts and relations of the human mind proceed to infinity'' 
(la, Q. 28, a. 4, ew?. 2 ; l-2a6, Q. 4, a. 1, orf. 3), but from all 
of these conclusions we deduce that in any one individual 
there must be an ultimate connection between the way he 
thinks and the way he acts. Immorality may be found 
in clever thinkers, but finally, sometimes in this life and 
surely in the next, moral qualities will produce the 
highest kind of understanding (l-2ae, Q. 51, a. 3). 
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NOTE — Explanations of abbreviations in the works of 
St. Thomas: 



I. Sunuiia Theologica. Divided into 
three parte with supi^emeot, the 
eecond part sub-divided into two 
parte. Eadi part ie divided into 
queBtioDs and each question into 
articles followed by answers to 
objections. 

n. Oommentaria in IV Libros Senten- 
tiarium. Each book is divided 
into distinctions which are also 
divided into questions and these 
in turn are divided into articles 
often foQowed by "quest!- 
unculae." 

m. Summa Oontra Gentiles. Divided 
into four books, each book di- 
vided into chapters. 

IV. Questaones Diaqputatae. 

The following works are in- 
cluded in the Questiones. 

a. De VeritaAe 

b. De Potentia 

c. De Anima 

d. DeHalo 

e. De Virtutibus in communi 
V. Quodlibeta 

VI. De Begimine Principum 
VII. Ckmunentaries on the Books of 
Ari Motie ; 

a. In Vm Ubros Physioorum 

b. In in Kbros de Anima 

c. In Xn libros Metaphysioonun 

d. In X libros Ethioorum 

e. In rV libros Boliticorum 
Vlil. Connnentaries on 8acit»d Scripture: 

a. Ezpositio fsuper Mattaeum 

b. Ezpoflitio super Biarcum 

c. Expoeitio super Lncam 

d. Expositio super Joannem 

e Expositio super Epistdam ad 
Bomanoe 

f. Expoeitio super primam ad 
Gorinthioe 

g. Exponiio super Epistolam ad 
Hnxraeos 



la — Prima Pars 
l-2ae— Prima 6ecandae 
2-2ae— Clecunda Becundae 
3ar— Tertia Pars 
Bupp. — Supplementum 
Q.— <iuestio 
a.— aiticuhis 
ad. — ^responsiones 

1 Sent. — 1 Liber Sententianim 

2 Sent. — 2 Liber Sententiaram 

3 Sent. — 3 Liber Sententiamm 

4 Sent.— 4 Liber Sententiarum 
Diet. ^Distinctio 

Q. — Questio 
a.— ajttcuhis 
q.— questiucula 
Gon. Gen. 
L. — ^liber 
c— caput 
QQ. Disp. 



De Verit 
De Potent. 

De Anliw^. 

De Mak) 

De Virt. 

Quod. 

De Beg. Princ. 



Physic. 

Anim. 

Meta. 

Eth. 

Polit. 

m Matt. 
In Marc 
In Luc 
In Joan. 

In Bom. 

I Oor. 

In Eeb. 
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These commentarieB are divided 

into Chapters c. — caput 

Lessons lee. — ^Lectio 
IX. Various Letters: 

Opuscula Opusc. 
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INTRODUCTION 

THE PROBLEM 

Modem psychologists have devoted considerable attention of 
late years to the study of abnormal processes of cognition. The 
fact-element is particularly emphasized all along the line of 
research, without, however, much effort being made to give us a 
philosophical interpretation of the mental phenomena that have 
been observed. This is not so surprising when we reflect that in 
the field of psychology a distinct cleavage has been made between 
the metaphysical and the scientific methods of handling psy- 
chological problems: each study has come to he regarded as a 
distinct discipline in itself. In the realm of the abnormal, 
empirical investigation has furnished us with a wealth of detail 
which is yet to be analyzed, set in order, and carefully explained 
as to nature and meaning. In this latter work the traditional 
psychology may perform a function of a definite and useful 
character. Its very structure is designed to give us the broad 
metaphysical view of such facts as are brought to light with the 
progress of science, and this constitutes its highest service to 
the cause of true learning. It has not, it is true, entered as yet 
with any degree of thoroughness into the field of mental abnor- 
mality; still there is no reason why the application of its solid 
principles should not disclose interesting and enlightening mean- 
ings for those phenomena of mind that range outside the curve 
of normalcy. An attempt in this direction has been made in the 
present work, the purpose of which is to set forth a metaphysical 
interpretation of abnormal processes of mind in accordance with 
the traditional point of view, and based upon the principles of 
St. Thomas Aquinas. It is not with the idea of winning for 
them unanimous acceptance that we bring these principles to the 
attention of modem students, but rather with the object of 
raising thoughtful discussion upon their intrinsic merits. It 
would be unfair to the splendid genius of St. Thomas to allow 
his masterful exposition of mental states and processes to remain 
hidden from the eyes of the scholars of today, when there is so 
much need of basic principles to guide and give a meaning to 
the work of research. Nor can it be reasonably argued that the 
teaching of the Medieval Doctor is too far removed from the 
highly-refined developments of science to serve any real purpose. 
On the contrary, it possesses a fundamental importance for every. 
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form of psychological investigation. We believe, with de Wulf, 
that the attitude of prejudice which has crept into the minds of 
many students respecting the worth and significance of the 
traditional psychology may be explained by the fact that the 
principles of Scholasticism have not yet been suflSciently 
examined in their possible relationship to the problems of modem 
psychology, (v. M. de Wulf: Histoire de la Philosophic 
Medievale, Louvain, Institut superieure de philosophic, 1924, 
tome 1, pp. 6-7.) We do not hope to solve all these problems 
in precisely the same manner that pure science has solved them. 
We do contend, however, that the principles of the traditional 
psychology, when employed in their proper capacity, that is, as 
norms of interpretation, may render invaluable assistance to the 
empiricist by giving him a solid foundation upon which to con- 
struct an orderly system out of the phenomena that he observes. 

The term "mind,** it sHould be understood at the outset of our 
discussion, is employed throughout with reference to certain 
well-defined powers and functions of the human psyche; those, 
namely, that are concerned with intellectual procedures: the 
formation of ideas and their association, the acts of judgment 
and reasoning. This is a usage which is sanctioned by St. 
Thomas, who, in various places in his writings (e.g., I, q. 79, 
a. 1, ad lum; QQ. Disput. de Veritate, q. 10, a. 1)^ makes the 
term "mind" synonymous with "intellect" or "intellectual 
nature" as differentiated from "sense" or "sensile nature." 

But to effect our thinking or to carry on any form of mental 
activity, we have need of sensile as well as intellectual faculties. 
To understand the manner in which these different orders of psy- 
chological powers concur in the cognitional procedure, it will be 
necessary to take some cognizance of the sensory phenomena 
which, in the process of acquiring knowledge, precede the func- 
tions of mind. It is only when we accurately discern the nature 
of normal mental operations that we can come to some certainty 
in the matter of interpreting abnormalities of cognition. With 
this in view, we may outline the general features of our study as 
follows: (1) a discussion of the normal functions of mind, with 
an analysis of their psycho-sensory fundaments; (2) an investi- 
gation of the characteristic abnormal products of mind and a 
proposal of their psychological meaning; together with some 



' (V. bibliography for aa explanation of the abbreviations of St. Thomae' 
works.) 
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examination of their relationship to disordered emotional proc- 
esses; (3) an inquiry into the nature of mental abnormality, 
(a) with reference to the cognitive faculties of the soul, and (b) 
in its bearing upon the associative functions of mind. Our 
main endeavor, therefore, is to analyze the nature of abnormal 
products of cognition in accordance with the principles of St. 
Thomas; and, with the knowledge thus gained, to establish the 
groimdwork for a philosophical interpretation of the prominent 
phenomena of insanity. Whatever physiological causes may be 
assigned in the matter is only of secondary consideration; neither 
is it our primary concern to show the extent to which the validity 
of mental processes in given instances may be conditioned by 
organic changes. We shall take it for granted (and here we 
are in perfect accord with all the results of modern research), 
that mental states and functions are profoundly affected by phys- 
iological conditions. The chief aim of the study we are about 
to begin is to investigate, upon the firm basis of St. Thomas' 
psychological teaching, the nature of abnormal mental proc- 
esses in themselves, whatever biological influences be at work 
in their origin; to note as far as possible at what point in their 
development they break loose from the pathway of normalcy 
and enter into the region of the abnormal; where precisely the 
root of insanity is to be located; and how far the higher faculties 
of the human psyche may be disturbed in their cognitive proce- 
dures. The scope of the present undertaking is therefore defi- 
nitely limited. We are attacking the problem, not in its biologi- 
cal aspects, but from the metaphysical point of view. It is our 
purpose at a later date, when we have become sufficiently 
acquainted with the science of medicine, to put these same psy- 
chological principles of St. Thomas, which have fiumished the 
basis for our philosophical theory, to the test of a rigid bio-medi- 
cal research. This will constitute an entirely new problem, but 
one which we believe will be fruitful of results. For the present, 
we shall confine ourselves to an investigation of the teachings of 
St. Thomas, in order to ascertain, (1) what the Medieval Doctor 
has to offer in explanation of abnormal mental cognition; (2) 
what principles out of his various writings may be adduced in 
elucidating the anomalies of mental life. If it is true that abnor- 
mality of mind differs only in degree from the normal state of the 
mind's functioning, then we may expect to find in the study of 
those principles that govern soimd and healthy cognitions some 
clarification of the hidden meanings of insanity. 
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Finally, in working out our theory we have endeavored to 
show what modem thought may gain from contact with the 
psychological doctrines of St. Thomas Aquinas. Even apart from 
the intrinsic value that attaches to them, these principles should 
command our attention, as Catholic philosophers, because of the 
high sanction they have received from the Church.' They are 
"the seeds of truth" (v. Encyc. "Aetemi Patris," Pope Leo XIII, 
Aug. 4, 1879) which, by proper and careful handling, will find 
their ripest development in fields of modem research. 



'The genuine philosophical doctrine of St. Thomas is briefly stated and 
approved in twenty-four fundamental theses, by a decision of the Sacred 
Congregation of Studies, published on July 27, 1914. Nine of these theses, 
namely, xiii-xxi, very clearly express the basic peychological principles of 
the Medieval Doctor. 



CHAPTER I 

APPROACH TO THE STUDY OF PSYCHOLOGICAL 

PROBLEMS 

Introdxjxtory, — Mental unsoundness is no exception to the rule 
which requires a knowledge of what is average and normal as an 
indispensable preliminary to the knowledge of what is imhealthy 
and abnormal. The mind, in the course of its development, and 
in its functional processes after it has reached maturity, is open 
to many deviations. Some of these lie so close to normalcy 
that they can scarcely be recognized as aberrations. Others 
depart more widely from the path of mental integrity and enter 
definitely into the region of the pathological. Yet it must always 
be borne in mind that the distinction between normal and abnor- 
mal indicates a difference merely of degree, not of quality, 
between the phenomena which it discriminates. The abnormal 
in psychology is simply an aspect of the normal magnified beyond 
its usual dimensions, and thus brought out of all proportion with 
the other aspects of the mind. Professor Jastrow states the 
matter concisely when he observes that "the abnormal is the 
normal in distortion and exaggeration; the normal harbors the 
features of the abnormal in miniature" (v. Jastrow's Introduc- 
tion to F. Watts' "Abnormal Psychology and Education." N. Y., 
Appleton, 1924, p. VI). 

On the other hand, the careful analysis*of conditions of mental 
abnormality will reveal the minute structure of the mind in a 
manner that would otherwise remain hidden from even the most 
intelligent observer. In our present study we shall find that 
after first examining the workings of the mind in its normal 
aspects, and then analyzing the principal abnormalities which 
may affect the cognitional procedures, we shall be placed in a 
solid position to judge of the true nature and meaning of 
unsoimd functions of mind. For if we consider mental life in 
its strictly normal features alone, or in its abnormal features 
alone, it would be difficult, almost impossible, to secure that com- 
plete view of the mind and its operations which is necessary for 
the development of any theory of cognition. 

The metaphysical and the empirical aspects of psychology. — 
In undertaking the discipline of psychology, there is first the 
necessity of gathering together the various facts which observa- 
tion and experiment reveal, and of making some scientific 
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arrangement of these disclosures, before we can proceed to 
examine into the nature or offer an interpretation of the phe- 
nomena that have been observed. There is the further con- 
sideration that, however extensive or diversified the range of 
scientific data accumulated in the study of mental processes may 
be, any attempt to inquire into the nature of normal or abnormal 
functions of mind, or to give one's notion of their psychological 
meaning, must lead to and logically terminate in a discussion 
of a philosophical character. It is possible, therefore, to dis- 
cover two points of view in the study of psychological problems, 
each in its own fashion legitimate, and each serving to make the 
other more thorough and complete. While availing ourselves of 
both viewpoints in order to obtain the widest possible vision of 
our field, we wish to insist upon the fundamental difference 
between the metaphysical and the scientific aspects of psychol- 
ogy : a distinction which is drawn upon the basis of their respec- 
tive methods and objects. Empirical psychology, which employs 
an experimental procedure, examines the facts of mind and the 
laws of sequence in the occurrence of psychic phenomena within 
personal consciousness. Philosophical psychology takes cogni- 
zance of and investigates a kind of knowledge which is entirely 
outside the scope of science, namely, the knowledge of the non- 
empirical. To do this it employs the highest functions of rea- 
son. It adopts a much wider view of the psychological field, and 
concerns itself with the conclusions, from the findings of obser- 
vation and experiment, to those other facts and existences which, 
together with personal consciousness and its manifestations, 
constitute the totality of the study of psychology. And hence 
the distinction which now obtains between philosophical and 
empirical psychology has come to be regarded as one not only 
of method but of field also, since reason can be best employed 
to investigate certain soul-problems, while observation and 
experiment offer the most efficient means of studying others. 

The traditional and the modem viewpoints in psychology, — 
The traditional psychology has always been largely metaphysi- 
cal in character, and may therefore be taken to represent the 
philosophical viewpoint in the study of psychological questions. 
It analyzes life as a general concept applicable to the lowest as 
well as the highest organisms. It has in view the demonstration 
of the immaterial nature of the soul of man, and its essential dis- 
tinction from the principle of organic or vegetile life manifest in 
animals and plants. It proves the freedom of the human will, 
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examines into the nature and operations of all types of faculties, 
carefully details the functions of sense and intellect in the 
origin of our knowledge. It has been called a rational psychol- 
ogy, chiefly upon two grounds: (1) because of its highly meta- 
physical aspect, wherein reason is used to best advantage in the 
investigation of those problems where purely experimental meth- 
ods are of no advantage; (2) because the various forms of 
mental activity in which it is particularly interested, as exer- 
cised properly by the human psyche, are the normal and rational 
manifestations of the mind's energy. 

The modem point of view in psychological study, especially 
outside the Neo-scholastic school, is not generally so philosophi- 
cal in character. While it emphasizes mainly the scientific 
elements of the discipline of psychology, it does so frequently to 
• the neglect of the higher metaphysical aspects of its problems. 
Its aims are intensely practical. It experiments and observes; 
it takes the witness of both personal and impersonal record. 
It uses the appliances of the laboratory, and approaches its 
object through the study of biology and physiology. It examines 
the phenomena of mind with a view to ensuring the best means 
for its education, its normal development, and its soimd function- 
ing. It analyzes in a most painstaking manner the various 
types of mental abnormality, but chiefly with the purpose of 
bringing to light the hidden sources of psychic difficulties, and 
of furnishing a remedy for their cure. Its function is to give us 
the science, not the philosophy of psychology. Hence in its 
scientific aspect, it does not deal primarily with the nature or 
destiny of the soul (these being philosophical questions), but 
with the actual habits which the psyche here and now exercises 
and with the several modes by which human acquirements may 
be influenced or perverted. 

Each of the viewpoints just described is per se legitimate, and 
to discuss thoroughly the problems of psychology one should be 
acquainted with both. The insufficiency of the purely scientific 
aspect of psychological study may be witnessed in the tendency 
of many modem students to overestimate the bio-physiological 
and chemical elements that enter into the study of psychological 
problems, and thus to bring into favor a purely mechanical 
interpretation of mental phenomena, to the detriment of a 
spiritual concept of the processes of mind. A closer philosophi- 
cal view of psychological questions may help to prevent such 
unwarranted infringement of sciences which, by their very physi- 
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cal and material character, must ever remain outside the domain 
of pure psychology. It is a narrow and unprogressive attitude to 
suppose that one is not laboring in the interests of true science 
unless an effort is made to express all mental states and func- 
tions in terms of physiological or chemical activity. It is against 
this dangerous tendency that Boris Sidis warns us when he points 
out that in the event of such a mechanistic view receiving gen- 
eral acceptance, psychology must cease to exist as such, and must 
henceforth be considered merely as a branch of the physical or 
biological sciences (v. B. Sidis: The Foimdations of Normal 
and Abnormal Psychology, Boston, R. G. Badger Co., 1914, 
p. ii; also E. B. Barrett, S.J., The New Psychology, N. Y., 
Kenedy, 1925, chaps. 1-2). 

Despite their diversity of object and method, there is no 
foundation for the antagonism that is often assiuned to exist 
between the traditional and the modem schools of psychology. 
Students of the older views will not hesitate to accept from the 
hands of modem investigators the fmits of their long and arduous 
researches. To deny for a moment the value of their intensive 
work in the laboratory and elsewhere would be mere prejudice 
and wholly imworthy of the mind and spirit of an Aristotle or a 
St. Thomas Aquinas who were ever on the alert for facts of this 
nature to build into their great systems of thought. Enormous 
labors have been pursued in the empirical realm with a thorough- 
ness and an enthusiasm that must stir every scholar to emula- 
tion. We must acknowledge and assimilate their results wherever 
possible. To this important task the psychological doctrine of 
St. Thomas is admirably adapted: a doctrine which, upon close 
examination, will be found to be in possession both of a sys- 
tematic body of teaching and of ^an organic framework quite 
capable of receiving and appropriating to itself the ever-increas- 
ing products of the sciences of observation (v. D. Mercier: 
large edition of Psychologic, 2 vol., Louvain: Institut 
sup^rieure de philosophic, 1912: Preface; V. Ermoni: Le 
Thomisme et les r6sultats de la psychologic exp6rimentale, in 
Revue Neo-scholastique, Louvain, 1898, pp. 105-122). 

The procedure in psychological study, — ^In the study of psy- 
chological phenomena, the starting point of the older scholars, 
associated with the traditional school, was the self. The process 
used was known as introspection ^ an analysis of one's own con- 
sciousness, an argument from individual experience. This was 
recognized as a valid, in fact as the fundamental mode of investi- 
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gating the problems of psychology by Aristotle, St. Thomas 
Aquinas, and even in our own times, by many distinguished 
students of the stamp of James and Wundt. Within very recent 
years, however, an attempt has been made to discredit the 
method of the traditionalists. The new attitude is attributed 
to the school of the behaviorists who, for the personal analysis 
of conscious processes, have endeavored to substitute an extro- 
versive procedure in psychological research. All their deduc- 
tions are to be made from observation of external conduct, with 
no reference whatever to the existence, action, or influence, of 
an intrinsic, self-operative principle of behavior. Watson, who 
is regarded as the founder of this school, expresses the behavior- 
istic theory thus: "Put in concrete form behaviorism's primary 
contention is that if its facts were all at hand the behaviorist 
would be able to tell after watching an individual perform an 
act what the situation is that caused his action (prediction), 
whereas if organized society decreed that the individual or group 
should act in a definite, specific way the behaviorist could arrange 
the situation or stimulus which would bring about such action 
(control). In other words Psychology from the Standpoint of 
the Behaviorist is concerned with the prediction and control of 
human action and not with an analysis of 'consciousness' " (v. 
Psychology: from the Standpoint of a Behaviorist. Phila., Lip- 
pincott, 1919, pp. viii-ix) . 

While the extroversive method is legitimate in itself, since it is 
the only means available in the study of certain types of psy- 
chological phenomena, still when applied to the higher processes 
of mind which are beyond the discernment of even the sharpest 
observer except for vague and indefinite effects, the value of 
behaviorism is reduced to a minimal degree. At best it is incom- 
plete, since we cannot neglect the facts of introspection if we 
are to be effectual, accurate, and scientific in our investigation 
of man's psychological processes. Introspection, we firmly 
believe, will always remain the fundamental method of arriving 
at the truth of normal as well as abnormal mental phenomena. 
The problems of sensation, imagination, affective life, ideation, 
volition, consciousness, and personality, have little meaning 
without introspection. It is from the conscious attitude of the 
observer, that a pain, a sensation, an emotional cause, acquire 
their significance for the individual. Behaviorism rejects the 
witness of consciousness, and thus surrenders a legitimate and 
fruitful source of psychological data. It was this extroversive 
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view of the subject that led to Watson's description of the 
discipline of psychology as a "purely objective experimental 
branch of natural science" (v. Behavior: an Introduction to 
Comparative Psychology, N. Y., Henry Holt and Co., 1914, p. 1). 

The basis of psychological activity. — Every science supposes 
its subject-matter. Now it is apparent that psychology has or 
should have the soul as the object of its discussion. It must 
therefore suppose the existence of a vital principle, with whose 
phenomena it has to deal. The problem as to the nature of the 
soul, from which the facts of consciousness as well as all other 
types of vital functioning radically proceed, does not fall within 
the realm of science but of metaphysics. But before empirical 
psychology can advance with the assurance of reaching a definite 
position in its deductions, it should have some working principle 
that will serve to unify the facts with which it is concerned 
and will act as a guide for further research. The theory which 
holds for the existence of an immaterial soul or entelechy to 
account for the phenomena of human consciousness is one that 
has come down to us from Aristotle and with the traditionalists 
is accepted as unquestionable. And even for authorities who are 
professedly outside the school of St. Thomas Aquinas and the 
Scholastics, it furnishes a satisfactory explanation for man's psy- 
chic states and processes, e.g., Ladd (v. The Philosophy of 
Mind, N. Y., Scribner's, 1895) ; McDougall (v. Physiological 
Psychology, London, J. M. Dent, 1905; and Outline of Psy- 
chology, N. Y., Scribner's, 1924) ; and Lotze (v. Outlines of 
Psychology, Boston, Ginn and Co., 1886). 

The arguments at the basis of this theory may be briefly stated. 
It is to be noted that they are not meant to prove, directly at 
least, the existence of a soul or vital principle, but rather the 
immaterial or supersensible nature of the human psyche. They 
suppose the fact, namely, an entelechy to explain the phenomena 
of life, and investigate the character of the fact. They are as 
follows, drawn in substance from the teaching of St. Thomas: 

Mental phenomena differ in kind from those of the material 
world. An idea, a reasoning process, a resolution, has neither 
length, nor breadth, nor height, nor weight. No fact of mind 
can be expressed in terms of material measurements. But if 
thought and volition are immaterial, they must proceed from an 
immaterial principle. Such a principle is proximately the power 
of the soul which elicits the act of intellection or of willing; 
fundamentally* it is the soul itself, whose nature is therefore free 
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from the limitations of matter, and wholly supersensible (v. Con- 
tra Gentiles, lib. 2, cap. 49-50; also I, q. 75, a. 2 et 6). 

Again, there is the fact of psychological unity. A little study 
of our conscious life and its varied manifestations shows that 
our sensations, emotions, mental processes, and volitions, possess 
a basic unity, that is to say, they are not merely juxtaposed, as 
are the particles of some material body, but are in complete and 
harmonious synthesis. This type of unity finds no parallel in 
the universe of matter. The multiplicity of experiences that 
reach the mind, despite their complex character, are brought 
into a simple and unified form of relationship, made one in 
consciousness, and referred to the same principle of action, the 
individual personality. Now many and diverse material phe- 
nomena, because of the quality of extension with which they are 
endowed, must always remain in their manifoldness. The fact, 
then, of the simple and immaterial character of mental synthesis 
is proof of the existence and operation of a spiritual medium 
or principle through which such psychological imity is secured. 
The source of unification is the rational or intellectual soul (v. I, 
q. 76, a. 3; also Contra Gentiles, lib. 2, cap. 57-58; also III, q. 2, 
a. 1, ad 2imi). 



CHAPTER II 

THE SOURCES OF ST. THOMAS' PSYCHOLOGICAL 

TEACHING 

Introduction. — ^We shall speak in this chapter of the sources 
of St. Thomas* psychological teaching without meaning to imply 
that the terms "psychology" or ^^psychological" were actually 
employed by the Medieval Doctor. It was long after his time 
in fact that these expressions came to be used generally by 
scholars occupied with the soul problem. The word "psychology" 
began in the modem Latin form, "psychologia" in Germany in 
the sixteenth century. It is said by Vol. von Volkmar (Lehrbuch 
der Psychologic, 1875, I, 38), to have been used by Philip 
Melanchthon, the German Reformer (b. 1497, d. 1560), as the 
title of a prelection, and was employed by J. T. Freigius in 1575. 
It was introduced into literature, 1590-97, by Goclenius of Mar- 
bury and his pupil Casmann. As first employed by scholars, it 
designated part of the larger discipline of "Anthropologia" of 
which "Somatologia" formed the other part. The modem senses 
of the term begin with Chr. von Wolff (Psychologia Empirica, 
1732, and Psychologia Rationalis, 1734) (cf. Jas. A. Murray, 
New English Dictionary on Historical Principles, Oxford, at the 
Clarendon Press, 1908, vol. 7, p. 1552). 

In the various places where he discusses psychological ques- 
tions, St. Thomas, like Aristotle, does not limit himself merely 
to the study of consciousness or conscious processes. He aims at 
analyzing life in all its manifestations, and many of the problems 
which he proposes for examination, were they made the objects 
of special study today, would be transferred to the sciences of 
biology or physiology. His concept of life is wide enough to 
include all that is capable of nutrition, growth, reproduction, and 
decay. Besides these essential attributes which every living 
organism possesses, even those in the lowest scale of existence, 
there is the fuller life of sensation, manifested in those types of 
living objects which have a mechanism for the transmission of 
nervous impulses, and some form of sense-consciousness to com- 
plete their knowledge of material phenomena and to perfect their 
reactions to the stimuli of environment. Finally, there is the 
highest type of life, appearing in the form of rational and voli- 
tional activity, whose principle is immaterial in character and 

16 
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capable of surviving the disruptive influences of the organic 
world. This intellectual mode of existence is proper to man, 
and its study constitutes the science of anthropology. All the 
varied kinds of vital activity are analyzed by St. Thomas and 
the nature of their sources examined. The limitations of both 
the organic and the sensile principles of life are carefully defined. 
The immortality of the rational psyche and the freedom of the 
human will are vindicated against the doctrines of materialism. 
The arguments adduced by St. Thomas in support of his views 
are, as a rule^ masterpieces of logical accuracy, and are handled 
with a completeness and detail at which we must marvel. 

The method of St, Thomas, — ^In the age of St. Thomas there 
was no distinction made between the rational and empirical 
methods of approach to the study of psychology such as exists 
today. One general mode of attack was prevalent which, because 
of its strongly philosophical character, was designed to give a 
very broad outlook upon the field of anthropological study. 
This method, in reality, had its empirical as well as its rational 
elements. It was no exclusively a priori procedure if by that is 
understood the preclusion of such facts as the sciences of observa- 
tion reveal. It drew heavily upon the resources of pure reason, 
but this was chiefly in the solution of those problems wherein 
empirical methods no longer sufficed for its purposes. It was 
by no means divorced from the data of experimental work, or 
the findings of the biological and physiological disciplines, as we 
interpret these sciences today. To enter into a thorough appre- 
ciation of the psychological doctrine of St. Thomas, it is neces- 
sary to have a correct estimate both of his point of view and the 
scope of his treatment of the problems of life. We must realize 
what were his aims in endeavoring to revise Aristotle and to 
bring the Stagyrite's teaching into line with his own. Finally, 
we must make generous allowance for the material limitations 
of St. Thomas in his efforts to clarify and confirm his theories 
by appeal to facts of experimentation.' The splendid resources 



' That St. Thomas' philosophical knowledge had such an empirical basis 
may be inferred from his dose relationship, first as pupil and later as asso- 
ciate-professor, with the most learned of the medieval naturalists, Albert 
the Great. The labors of this latter scholar have been described by a mod- 
em zoologist of note (Pouchet, Les Sciences Naturelles au Moyen Age). 
Albert speaks, for example, of dissecting the eyes of a mole, the central 
nervous system of many animals, the heart of a rare cetacean that had 
been sent to him from the north. He undertook joumesrs to study such 
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which the scientist now commands were not to be had in his day. 
His survey of the vast problem of life is, nevertheless, extensive 
enough to allow for the incorporation of the results of modem 
research into his psychological system. The very broadness of 
his principles and deductions is in itself an antecedent reason for 
their wider practical application to those special departments in 
the field of psychology which have developed since his time. 

The sources of St Thomas' psychological teaching. — ^From the 
various works of St. Thomas it is possible to single out certain 
treatises which represent the mind and illustrate the method of 
the Medieval Doctor in his discussion of psychological questions. 
The tracts which are here outlined have proved to be the most 
valuable portions of St. Thomas' writings in furnishing materials 
for our present study. They are as follows: (1) The treatise 
"On the Nature of Man" (de Homine), in the Summa 
Theologica, I, qq 75-89; (2) the treatise "On the Union of Soul 
and Body" (de Substantia Spirituali Unita Corpori), in the 
Summa Contra Gentiles, lib. 2, cap. 56-90; (3) the Commentaries 
on Aristotle's treatise "On the Soul" (de Anima) in three books, 
to which may be added the Commentaries "On the Senses and 
Their Objects" (de Sensu et Sensato) and "On Memory and 
Reminiscence" (de Memoria et Reminiscentia) which occur 
among the Stagyrite's Parva Naturalia; (4) the treatise "On 
the Soul" (de Anima) which is found among the Quaestiones 
Disputatae, with certain parts of the treatise "On Truth" (de 
Veritate) also appearing in the Quaestiones Disputatae; (5) the 
treatise "On the Passions" (de Passionibus) in the Summa 
Theologica, I-II, qq. 22-48. 

In these several tracts we find St. Thomas dealing with prob- 
lems that are manifestly psychological in character, e.g., the 
relations of mind and body, the functions of the soul in the 
various modes of human reactivity and adjustment; the nature 
of vegetile, sensory, and intellectual processes; the activities of 
the cognitive faculties in the acquisition of knowledge; the con- 
currence of sense and intellect in the elaboration of mental 
products; the character of affective life; its variations, and in- 
fluence on other types of psychic functioning. These are topics 

natural phenomena as the growth of uncommon vegetation, or the disap- 
pearance of rivers. Under such training certainly St. Thomas was in no 
danger of ignoring the first claims of natural science and its bearing on 
philosophy. 
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of fundamental importance to one interested in mental life and 
its normal and abnormal phases. From an accurate understand- 
ing of the principles employed by St. Thomas throughout these 
treatises, it is hoped that a satisfactory solution may be offered 
for the problem of mental abnormality which we have under- 
taken to discuss. Before closing these general observations, let 
it be noted that the sources here indicated do not represent the 
integral totality of what St. Thomas has written on the subject 
of psychology. A comprehensive outline would be coextensive 
with the entire range of his philosophical and theological 
treatises. So vital was the subject to him, so fundamentally a 
part of this thinking, that his whole scholastic life and it expres- 
sion is permeated with his psychological views. However, we 
need not go the lengths of all his writings to obtain a fairly 
precise knowledge of his teaching on psychology. The origius 
which we have pointed out from among his many works will 
prove sufficient to give the interested scholar a general survey of 
his anthropological doctrine in its most substantial elements (v. 
C. Werner: Der Heilige Thomas von Aquino, Neue Ausgabe, Drei 
Bande, Regensburg, G. J. Manz, 1889, Band I, cap, 4; also R. B. 
Vaughan, O.S.B.: The Life and Labors of St. Thomas of 
Aquin, London, Longmans, 1872, vol. II, chap. 8-9). 

The treatise ''On the Nature of Man/' L qq. 75-89.— The 
psychological teaching which is embodied in the Summa Theo- 
logica may be regarded as the practical outcome of years of 
preparation by the writing of other more immature and less 
carefully synthesized compositions. We may therefore consider 
the work accomplished by St. Thomas in his tract "On the 
Nature of Man" as the ripened development not only of his own 
psychological doctrine but that of Aristotle also, whose principles 
he adopts and utilizes to the highest advantage. There are three 
main divisions into which this treatise naturally falls, touching 
on the nature of man's soul, his faculties, and their functioning. 
The several attributes of the rational psyche are first studied, 
its simple, immaterial and incorruptible character, and the 
nature of its union with the body. The faculties are next 
examined, with noticeable care and length given to the analysis 
of the intellectual and volitional powers. This logically leads to 
the discussion of the soul's functions. No more valuable and 
significant material for the problem of normal or abnormal 
cognition is to be discovered anywhere in the writings of St. 
Thomas than in these portions of his Summa Theologica where 
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he undertakes the study of the operations of the human faculties 
engaged in the acquisition of knowledge. In no other depart- 
ment of his thinking are his keen analytical powers displayed 
in a more masterful fashion than in this work of resolving 
the cognitional procedure into its various elements; and the 
theory of knowledge which he here proposes is as complete and 
satisfactory today as it was to the schoolmen of the middle 
ages. His fundamental concern, of course, is always with the 
normal healthy activities of the mind as it operates in conjunc- 
tion with and functional dependence on the body. The entire 
process by ^ich material phenomena are brought within the 
range of intellect is described, and the conditioning of mental 
states by certain organic factors is emphasized. The duties of 
sense in supplying the fundaments of mental cognitions are fully 
analyzed. The nature and purpose of knowledge-determinants 
(the "species sensibiles" and the "species intelligibiles") which 
mediate between the mind and the objects which it cognizes, are 
likewise discussed. The phantasy process and the meaning of 
the sensory image in the ideational procedure are examined. All 
these factors which essentially constitute the cognitive procedure 
must be sound and normal if the products of thinking are to be 
regular. Any departure from this orderly process through 
failure of the conditions required for normalcy, any deficiency 
in the materials of sensory experience or unhealthiness in the 
character of sense-presentations, must issue in some form of 
mental abnormality. We shall endeavor to show how such 
aberrations arise through disruption of the procedure of elaborat- 
ing the information given initially in the phenomena of sensation 
into facts of mind, and to indicate the differences between what 
is natural and what is unnatural in cognitive processes. 

The treatise "On the Union of Soul and Body," Contra Gen- 
tiles, lib. 2, cap. 56-90. At the very basis of all St. Thomas' 
anthropological teaching is his theory of a substantial union be- 
tween man's soul and body. This problem he takes up in detail 
in the Summa Contra Gentiles, wherein he presents an exhaus- 
tive analysis of the nature of the soul and its fundamental rela- 
tions to the body, and explains the character of the psychological 
correlation of human functions which results from a union of this 
type. First, however, a series of unsatisfactory theories are 
marshalled before our view and discarded as worthless and 
impossible. Then the Aristotelean concept of a substantial 
union between soul and body is offered as the only reasonable 
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fiolution to the problem of vital reactivity, and is further ex- 
amined as to manner, immediacy, and completeness. The mean- 
ing of mind in the psychological system of St. Thomas is here 
very clearly expressed, its individual and unifying character is 
insisted upon against the errors of a pantheistic philosophy. 
Inquiry is made as to the mode of the rational soul's origin and 
its permanence when once endowed with existence. The treatise 
closes with a discussion of the corporeal nature of man, and of 
the quality of the material organism to which his soul is 
conjoined. 

There is no question of higher importance in the entire field 
of psychology than this one of substantial union of soul and 
body. For St. Thomas it is the foundation of all his teaching, 
and it would appear almost impossible to reject the evidences 
which he adduces for such a theory. It is only upon the basis of 
a union of this kind that any really essential distinction can 
be made between the organic and inorganic elements of man's 
composite nature, and therefore between the material and im- 
material faculties that effect his thinking. Except upon the 
grounds of a substantial union, no certain meaning can be 
attached to the peculiar phenomena of interaction which are 
witnessed in all forms of vital reactivity. The problem of 
mental abnormality must also remain a mystery except upon 
the admission of the closest intimacy in the fimctions of sense 
and intellect and of the mutual influences of mind and body. 
These are facts which are correctly imderstood only when we 
have grasped the precise nature of the relationship of the soul to 
the organism which it inhabits. 

Commentaries on Aristotle's treatise "On the Saul" (de 
Amma)f and on the Parva Naturalia, In his Commentary on 
Aristotle's treatise "On the Soul" St. Thomas imdertakes to cor- 
relate the Stagyrite's psychological teaching with his own. His 
method of procedure is as follows: (1) he e3q)oses the text by giv- 
ing a "verbum pro verbo" translation of the original Greek into 
Latin (antiqua) ; (2) a r6sum6 is given, in close synthetic form 
of the doctrine of Aristotle, which is a faithful reproduction of 
the Stagyrite's mind without critical evaluation, of his principles 
(recens) ; (3) his own version of Aristotle's teaching is proposed, 
with an estimate of the truth or falsity of the Stagyrite's doc- 
trine, and a correction of statements wherever that is found 
necessary. The entire process is a systematic attempt to dis- 
tinguish the real mind of the ancient philosopher, to combat the 
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dangerous theories of those who had given a perverted interpre- 
tation to his writings^ and to keep the fundamental tenets of 
psychology within the proper limits of truth and safety. 

In the first book, St. Thomas, following out the plan of the 
original text, examines into the views of the philosophers antece- 
ding Aristotle, and tests their authority. Next he proceeds to 
analyze the nature of the soul, shows that it is possessed of a 
basic unity though its functions are diversified, touches on the 
sources of motion, demonstrates the fact that the principle of 
vitality is not actuated by any external agency, and ends with 
a discussion of the relationship of the life of the soul to the 
various activities of the organism. In the second book a 
thorough inquiry is made into the essential constitution of the 
soul, including both a general and a particular analysis of its 
powers. Then the three types of vital principle, the organic, 
the sensile, and the rational soul, are studied at some length. 
The examination of this problem is carried over into the third 
book, and to it a tract is added, by way of completeness, on the 
active or motivating soul. From this remarkable work, in its 
original form, it is possible to secure some idea of the high 
degree of thoroughness to which Aristotle brought the science of 
anthropology. St. Thomas considered it to be one of the most 
vital and effective of the Stagyrite's compositions. This is not 
surprising when we examine some of the questions here set forth 
for discussion, topics which were uppermost in the mind of the 
Medieval Doctor: life; the reactivity of soul and body; the 
concept of man's dual nature which is at the very heart of the 
problem of his psychological existence; the qualities and 
attributes of the soul and the nature of its contacts, through its 
faculties, with the complexity of material elements that surround 
it; sensation; perception; will-acts and emotional life; mind and 
its processes of cognition. 

Bound up with Aristotle's treatise "On the Soul" are several 
minor tracts classified as the Parva Naturalia, whose titles indi- 
cate a body of knowledge that extends somewhat beyond the 
metaphysical discussion of the soul. Life and death, youth and 
old age, the movements and development of animals, sensation, 
memor}% sleeping and waking, dreams and their interpretation, 
are some of the questions proposed for analysis. Upon certain 
of the^e topics St. Thomas has made special commentary, out 
of which we select two treatises of particular interest. The first 
is a single book comprising nineteen lessons "On the Senses and 
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their Objects." It deals chiefly with the problem of external 
sensation; studies the five sense-receptors, their respective 
organs, objects, and functions; and indicates the origin and 
nature of the different types of sense-presentations: expressing 
the views of the older psychologists as well as those of St. 
Thomas himself on these subjects. The second is the com- 
mentary "On Memory and Reminiscence" which is shorter than 
the previous one. It devotes eight lessons to the solution of 
its problem. The nature of the processes of memory and 
reminiscence and the diversity of their operations are studied, 
their variations in different individuals are noted and the 
causes assigned; finally, reasons are adduced why some men 
are possessed of good memories while others are deficient in 
this respect. It is one of St. Thomas' typical conmientaries and 
shows how thoroughly capable he was of analyzing the mind of 
Aristotle and of elucidating the meaning of his text. It forms 
an indispensable adjunct to the study of mental associations. 

Treatise ''On the Soul'' and ''On Truth;' QQ, Dispu^— There 
is another treatise of St. Thomas dealing with the soul as a 
philosophical concept in the Quaestiones Disputatae. These 
Questions, it should be noted, belong to a very distinctive order 
of the Medieval Doctor's thought, and are concerned with 
subject-matter that draws forth his deepest powers of exposi- 
tion. The treatise "On the Soul" takes up a number of psycho- 
logical problems of the first importance: the unity and indi- 
viduality of our mental life; the correlation of intellectual and 
organic functions; the activities of sensory and rational faculties 
in the order of cognition; the differentiation of psychic powers. 
These are topics to which he constantly recurs, always with the 
addition of new elements to what he has already discussed, 
which serve to introduce his ideas and theories in a novel and 
refreshing manner. The treatise issues in a metaphysical study 
of the immortality of the soul and the nature of its operations 
after separation from the body. 

There is another work in the Quaestiones Disputatae deserving 
our notice because of certain aspects of the traditional theory 
of knowledge which it emphasizes. This is the tract "On Truth," 
out of which we select two sections which have close relationship 
to our problem. The first is a discussion of the nature of truth, (q. 
1, de veritate), its intrinsic qualities, its proper subject, its mode 
of acquisition, and its failure, whence arises the phenomenon 
of error or falsehood of judgment; the second section is a study 
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of the nature and functions of mind (q. 10, de mente) (which 
St. Thomas here identifies with the faculty of intellect), and 
accurc^tely indicates the entire psychological procedure by which 
we attain to a knowledge both of material and of immaterial 
existences. The genius of the Medieval Doctor is particularly 
in evidence in his studies of the functional character of the soul, 
and more especially in those operations that have to do with 
our mental habits and acquirements. Here St. Thomas stands 
pre-eminent as a psychologist. There is, in fact, no normal 
aspect of oiur cognitional life which he has failed to reveal, and 
no problem in the realm of mind which his clearly expressed 
principles may not help to solve. 

Treatise "On the Passions/' I-II, qq. 22-48.— The emotional 
phases of our psychological being have been examined at some 
length by St. Thomas in his Summa Theologica. In the first 
part of this treatise he gives us a clearly defined analysis of 
his concept of affective life (complexus passionum sensibilium), 
its origin from the faculties of sensile appetition, and hence 
(proprie loquendo) its organic character, and its association with 
physiological resonances. He next proceeds to distinguish the 
various types of emotions, shows how they are related to each 
other and what moral value they hold in our present existence. 
Then he takes up each type of emotion for special study: love 
and hatred, desire and repulsion, joy and sorrow (passiones 
appetitus concupiscibilis) ; hope and despair, courage and fear, 
and anger (passiones appetitus irascibilis) . Here he applies his 
first general remarks on the causation of emotions, their physical 
and moral consequences, and their several objects, to each 
particular form of emotional activity. It is apparent from his 
method of handling the subject here as elsewhere in his writings, 
(e.g., QQ. Disput. De Veritate, q. 26, de passionibus animae), 
that St. Thomas' treatment of the emotions is conditioned by 
ethical rather than by psychological interests. Still its value as 
a contribution to the important problem of affective life and its 
relationship to cognitive functions must be recognized. 

Conclusion, — ^A study of the sources here outlined will reveal 
the nature and general content of St. Thomas' anthropological 
teaching with its broad basic principles which underlie the disci- 
pline of the traditional psychology. The truth, comprehensive- 
ness, and practical utility of these principles will become more 
apparent as we analyze and apply them. They are the founda- 
tion stones upon which to build a solid and enduring science of 
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man's psychological life. To every scholar occupied with the 
problem of mind^ a knowledge of them will be of distinctive 
advantage, first in guiding him along a certain and fruitful path 
of observation, thus properly orientating him in his work of 
research; and secondly, in pursuing the more important task of 
systematizing and interpretating the wide variety of phenomena 
which fall under his observation. 



CHAPTER III 

ON THE NATURE OF NORMAL COGNITIVE PROCESSES 

Introductory, — ^There is a general principle which lies at the 
basis of St. Thomas* theory on the origin of our knowledge to 
the effect that correctness of intellectual processes depends upon 
and is very largely conditioned by sensory processes: *'nihil 
est in intellectu, quin prius fuerit in sensibus." The term 
"sensory process" is meant to designate not merely the func- 
tions of sensation, but those also of the representative faculties, 
imagination and memory (v. I, q. 84, a. 6; also QQ. Disput. de 
Veritate, q. 10, a. 6). The information which is supplied ex- 
ternally by our five sense-receptors, and internally by memory 
and imagination, has a special significance for our intellectual 
activities; it is the material, in fact, out of which the mind 
elaborates its rational products. To understand the procedure 
of normal thinking, (of which mental aberrations constitute 
an unhealthy offspring), we must first study the sensory 
elements that antecede it. Accordingly, we shall begin with 
an examination into the nature of the material processes of 
sensation, memory, and imagination, and this in turn will lead 
us to a discussion of the higher perceptive functions that belong 
properly to the mind. In this manner, the various essential 
factors that enter into the process of cognition will be revealed 
in their appropriate psychological order. 

THE PSYCHO-SENSORY FUNDAMENTS OF MENTAL PROCESSES 

Sensation. — Sensation is of the nature of a vital reaction to a 
stimulus impinging upon a sense organ. It is here, in a psychic 
phenomenon of a purely material character, that we find the 
beginning of rational knowledge, according to the principle: 
"cognitio incipit in sensibus." The senses, by their very or- 
ganization, are naturally receptive to impressions from material 
objects. They possess the power of representing things, but 
this capacity remains in an inactive state as long as concrete 
stimuli are absent. The excitation of a sense receptor produces 
within it a determinant of sense-knowledge. The necessity of 
this ''cognitional determinant," as Mercier calls it, (the ^'species 
sensibilis" in the terminology of St. Thomas), arises from the 
fact that a sensible object cannot physically affect the mind 
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and must therefore be replaced by a representation of itself, 
which the intellect is capable of cognising, and by means of 
which extra-mental realities are reached and known, (v. I, q. 
78, a. 3; q. 85, a. 2; 3 de Anima, lect. 7; D. Mercier: Psychologic, 
tome II, Louvain, Institut superieur de philosophic, 1905, p. 
105 et seq.) 

There is a double element to be distinguished in every sensory 
process: (1) the reception within the sense organ of an im- 
pression from without; (2) the vital reaction of the sense to 
such stimulation. Moore says: ^'Sensation is not only a passive 
something, but also involves active impulses to sense." (v. T. V. 
Moore, O.S.B., Dynamic Psychology, Phila., Lippincott, 1924, 
p. 149.) According to St. Thomas' view it is the act neither 
of the vital principle alone, or of the organism alone, but of the 
composite, (v. I, q. 75, a. 3.) Furthermore, it is only when 
the sensory impulse enters consciousness that it may properly 
be considered a form of knowledge. 

General agreement prevails among all psychologists as to the 
organic character of sensation and its vital nature. It originates 
from some form of material stimulus. A nervous impulse is 
initiated in a sense receptor, and is transmitted along afferent 
nerve channels to some nervous center lying in the brain or spinal 
cord. Along the path of conduction action and reaction are 
equal, so that if we had within ourselves nothing but matter to 
deal with, we could fix no limits to it. But we know that there 
is a term to the motion, an absorption of it, according to a law 
that differs from the laws of inanimate matter, and which 
manifests itself in the phenomenon of vital reactivity, that is, 
of a sensation which is felt. St. Thomas expresses this idea 
when he says that sensation is of the nature of an alteration 
(secundum alterationem) of the sentient organism. Under 
this he would include chemical, thermal, and electric changes, 
and all other forms of molecular activity implied in the notion 
of nervous impulse, (v. de Sensu et Sensato, lect. 5.) He would 
further postulate the integrity of the cerebral organs or brain 
centers as the necessary physiological correlative of normal 
sensory processes, (v. 3 de Anima, lect. 13, fin.) The sense 
receptors, whether they be considered psychologically as vitalized 
by the principle of life and sensitiveness, or physiologically as 
channels of external impressions with nervous pathways to the 
brain, must communicate with the central areas of sensation in 
the brain cortex. However, the term and completion of the 
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sensory process is normally found in the respective organ which 
is excitated, and which is constitutionally disposed for its own 
peculiar and proper form of sensation, (v. J. R. Gasquet, The 
Physiological Psychology of St, Thomas, in Dublin Review, 
April, 1882, XC, pp. 345 et seq.) 

The processes of memory and imagination. — The processes of 
memory and imagination appertain in a very definite manner to 
the process of cognition and are recognized by St. Thomas as the 
necessary adjuncts to tlie mind's functioning. There is no exer- 
cise of intelhgence, in fact, under our present mode of existence, 
without recurrence to the products of the representative facul- 
ties, (v. I, q. 84, a. 7, and q. 89, a 1 and 2; 3 de Anima, lect. 12.) 

Memory is the power of conserving and under favorable cir- 
cumstances of recalling the products of sensory and intellectual 
experiences, (v. I, q. 79, a. 6; QQ. Disput. de Veritate, q. 10, 
a. 2.; de Memoria et Reminiscentia, lect. 1 and 2.) There are 
three psychological factors upon which the memory process is 
dependent: (1) the reception of impressions with a certain 
effort at fixation; (2) the conservation of such impressions; (3) 
the revival of these impressions, that is, their recall within the 
field of consciousness, with the recognition of their having 
occurred before. Certain facts point to a subsidiary organic 
process, involving changes in the energy and material substance 
of the nervous system, which accompanies the functioning of 
the memory, and upon which it is partially at least dependent. 
We find, for example, that with the degeneration of certain 
cerebral centers, there is a corresponding decay in memory 
processes. There is further the eradication of definite kinds of 
experiences following upon lesions of the brain, (v. J. Liljen- 
crants: Memory Defects in the Organic Psychoses; Princeton, 
Psychological Review Co., 1922, pp. vi+76.) This does not 
mean, however, that memory can be explained upon a purely 
material basis, as soine psychologists have attempted to do. 
Ribot contends that ^^memory is essentially a biological fact, 
and only by accident a fact of psychology" (v. Diseases of 
Memory, N. Y., Humboldt Library, 1883, p. 2) ; and Maudsley, 
^o is in the same category, observes that "there is memory in 
every nervous cell, and, indeed, in every organic element of 
the body." (v. The Physiology and Pathology of the Mind, 
N. Y., Appleton, 1867, pp. 182-183.) Granted that there exist 
certain physiological factors which condition the memory pro- 
c^ure it still remains impossible to account for the psychic 
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phenomena of recall and recognition, as well as of consciousness 
itself, in terms of organic mutations, such as are found in 
chemical or neurological changes. 

Imagination, whose products are utilized in every intellectual 
operation, has definite functions to perform in the cognitional 
procedure whereby we gain our knowledge of both material 
and immaterial existences (v. I. q. 84, a. 7, ad 3um). These are: 

(1) to represent material objects in the form of sensible images; 

(2) to reproduce these images in the absence of their originals; 

(3) to construct images into new shapes and figures. Strictly 
speaking, no activity of the imaginative faculty produces 
elements that are entirely new for the individual. What takes 
place is a rearrangement of the elements of previous experiences 
(v. I. q. 78, a. 4; and q. Ill, a. 3, ad lum and 2um; de Anima, 
a. 13). The term "image" suggests that the products of the 
imaginative process are derived exclusively from sight, or are 
most akin to seen objects; as a matter of fact, the image or 
phantasm may result from impressions received through any 
one of the five external sense receptors. 

In differentiating the image from sensation, it will be noticed 
that the latter possesses the attribute of "external reality" which 
the former lacks. Yet the image too has a positive character 
of its own, and in contrast to a sensation, may be said to have 
the quality of "internal reality." The distinction to be drawn 
between imaginative and memory processes lies chiefly in the 
attitude which the subject assumes toward the products of each 
procedure. Memories refer to definite periods or events of 
the past which are recognized as past; while images, even when 
they deal with the materials of past experiences, reproduced 
and rearranged, are not recognized as past. Finally, there is 
an important discrimination to be made between the image and 
the idea. The obscuration and even complete identity of these 
two distinct psychological entities may be traced back as far 
as Spinoza, who says: "The modification of the human body, 
of which ideas represent external bodies as present to us, we will 
call images of things" (v. E. Saisset: Ethique de Spinoza, Paris, 
1842, partie 2, prop, xvii, scholion) . This view has since become 
the heritage of many current psychological theories. Images 
and ideas are made equivalents, or if any distinction is made, it 
is not one of quality, but of degree or intensity of the sensory 
process. St. Thomas' theory on the subject represents the 
imaginative process as one comprised of purely sensory eletaents 
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and of a wholly material character; the process of ideation, on 
the contrary, though objectively dependent upon the content of 
imagination, is, in itself, an immaterial form of psychic activity. 
The resultants of each procedure, namely, the image and the 
idea, are essentially distinct (v. I. q. 85, a. 1). 

THE FUNCTIONS OF MIND IN THE ORDEB OF KNOWLEDGE 

The process of perception. — ^The theory of perception is funda- 
mental in both normal and abnormal psychology, and a full 
understanding of the nature of the i>erceptive process is, to 
quote Baldwin, "perhaps the most important as well as the most 
diflBcult problem in psychology. . . . The great philosophies of 
the world take their rise from the initial difference in the method 
of construing perception" (v. J. M. Baldwin: Handbook of 
Psychology, N. Y., Henry Holt and CJo., 1890, p. 116). 

Perception, as a form and method of knowledge, may be 
sensory or intellectual in character, or it may be a psychological 
composition of both sensory and intellectual elements. As a 
purely sensory phenomenon, perception is diflferentiated from 
mere sensation by its distinctly cognitional nature. The latter, 
in contrast to the former, is regarded as the modification of a 
sense receptor viewed simply in its subjective or receptive 
character; in short, as the affection of a sensory organ through 
the action of a stimulus. Sense perception, on the other hand, is 
the apprehension of the external reality given in the sentient 
act, or the resultant of the process whereby a sensation is 
localized, projected into the external world, and consciously 
associated with the object which elicits it. Intellectual percep- 
tion is a procedure or function of mind, essentially distinct from 
sensory perception by reason of its immaterial nature, whose 
product is an abstract entity, the idea or concept. 

When, however, we come to study the perceptive process which 
is proper to man's psychological being, as ordinarily exercised 
in the acquisition of knowledge, we discover that it is composite 
in character, that is, comprised of both sensory and intellectual 
factors. Hence among modem psychologists, it is the general 
rule to discuss it in Spencerian terms of presentations and repre- 
sentations, as a synthesis of peripherally induced sensations, and 
of centrally elicited ideas, by means of which the subject acquires 
additional information concerning the object of cognition over 
and above that which is supplied by the mere sensory process, 
namely, a knowledge of the nature of the object, of its sub- 
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stantial and accidental qualities, and their differentiation. The 
very possibility of perception must, therefore, rest upon the dis- 
tinction between the two orders of man's organic and inorganic 
faculties, whose functions, while differing in quality, are never- 
theless psychologically subservient to each other in effecting the 
complete perceptive process; so much so in fact that even the 
highest manifestations of our psychic life, such as are achieved 
within the sphere of mind, reveal a functional dependence upon 
organic activities, particularly those of a nervous character. 
This essential distinction between the lower and the higher 
powers of the soul, and the fact of th«ir interdei>endence in 
operation, can be understood only upon the supposition of there 
existing a dual element in man's being, part of which is material 
and part immaterial, and that these two elements, though totally 
different in nature, are nevertheless intimately conjoined to 
form one entity. Here we discover two most fundamental prin- 
ciples in St. Thomas' science of anthropology: (1) man is a 
creature composed of body which is material and of soul which 
is immaterial; (2) both of these component parts are completely 
and substantially united in being and operation (v. Contra 
Gentiles, lib. 2, cap. 68 and 70). No other theory can offer an 
adequate explanation of perception. Modem psychologists, out- 
side the Scholastic school, seem more or less loath to attempt 
it. That our sensations are elaborated into ideas and abstract 
concepts, and furthermore, that this process of elaboration takes 
place within the domain of mind, is recognized. But here ex- 
planation, as a rule, stops short, and the nature and psycho- 
logical meaning of the procedure is, to say the least, left in 
obscurity. 

St. Thomas,, in his theory of perception, lays his foundations 
upon the natural laws of mental development. It begins with 
sensation. Various objects in the environment awaken feelings 
of a pleasurable or painful nature in the child. His senses are 
developed simultaneously with his higher powers. An impres- 
sion is made on one or several or the sense receptors, from which 
the phenomenon of sensation results. This as yet is not knowl- 
edge, for there is no cognition without consciousness. Hence it 
is only when the subject by a vital conscious act, responds to 
the impression received from a stimulus that sensation becomes 
a sense percept. Because of the close psychological intimacy 
existent between the organic and inorganic powers of the soul, 
the advance from mere sense knowledge into abstract knowledge 
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is made possible. The process is briefly expressed by St. 
Thomas: "Est aliqua res cognoscibilis secundum quod a materia 
separatur" (v. QQ. Disput. de Veritate, q. 2, a. 2. corp). To 
understand the meaning of this procedure of mental elaboration, 
let it be stated that the mind in the beginning lacks all cogni- 
tional actuality, though it is capable of receiving an unlimited 
number of ideas. Furthermore, it must be remembered that 
the intellect cognizes nothing without recourse to the phantasy 
whose function is to represent, through sensile images, the 
various objects that fall within range of the senses. Phantasy 
and intellect must cohcut, therefore, in the process of percep- 
tion whereby our ideas of extra-mental existences are formed. 
In endeavoring to explain the nature of this concurrence, St. 
Thomas recalls the Aristotelean distinction between active and 
passive intellect. The phantasy product, which is a concrete 
representation of the object of knowledge, is a material entity, 
with definite distinctive qualities which circumscribe the object's 
particular nature or essence. To enter the mind, that is, to be- 
come a medium of understanding the object which it represents, 
the image must assume an immaterial character, homogeneous 
with the mind. Upon the phantasm, therefore, the active intel- 
lect exercises its power of abstraction, so designated because it 
manifests the nature of the object without its contingent quali- 
ties. Now we have a new psychological entity, immaterial in 
character, and hence capable of being understood (the species 
intelligibiUs) , which acts upon the passive intellect analogously, 
as St. Thomas says, to the manner in which color acts upon the 
eye, and which, when received into rational consciousness, is 
the idea, and consequently, the knowledge or perception of the 
object. 

There are three things to be noted about this theory of the 
Medieval Doctor: (1) both sense knowledge and mental knowl- 
edge are resultants of impressions that initially originate from 
some external stimulus; (2) the fimctioning of the senses is 
essential to mental processes in so far as they supply the ma- 
terials upon which the mind works in the elaboration of its ideas; 
(3) both sense and intellect have characteristic reactions by 
which the phenomenon of knowledge is completed. In each case 
it is vital and conscious (v. I. q. 79, a. 2 and 3; q. 84, a. 3, 6 and 
7 ; q. 85, a. 1 and 2 ; QQ. Disput. de Veritate, q. 10, a. 4 and 6 ; 
3 de Anima, lect. 12; de Memoria et Reminiscentia, lect. 2; Dub- 
lin Review, St. Thomas on the theory of human knowledge, 1875, 
XXV, pp. 405-434). 
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The process of judging and reasoning, — Judgment is the asso- 
ciation or comparison of two ideas (a subject and a predicate), 
with the direction of attention to one of two alternatives which 
may arise from the associated terms of comparison. In its com- 
plete aspect it implies: (1) the separate apprehension of the 
subject and predicate of the proposition to be mentally formu- 
lated; (2) the act of comparing the subject and predicate; (3) 
inclusion or exclusion of the notions expressed in the subject and 
predicate by affirmation or negation. Previous mental ex- 
periences may operate in the form of suggestion to influence our 
judgments, so that frequently they are not purely logical pro- 
cedures. Again, habitual associations may so control the work- 
ing of the mind that the entrance of one idea into consciousness 
is responsible for another idea. In spite, however, of the exis- 
tence of these hidden influences* bearing upon our judgments, 
ideas present themselves as alternatives, one of which may be 
found to be more acceptable at the time when the judgment is 
reached. 

Reasoning is the process of advancing from one truth to 
another through the association of judgments from which an in- 
ference is drawn. We have already emphasized the fact that 
sensory impressions have a fundamental importance in the 
acquisition of our knowledge, so far forth as they constitute the 
immediate source of our cognitions of external realities. To 
complete and perfect our knowledge, we possess the power of 
ratiocination, that is, of uniting our judgments and of drawing 
appropriate conclusions. Such active reasoning is similar in 
nature to the process of judging, for it supposes: (1) the exis- 
tence within consciousness, either implicitly or explicitly, of two 
distinct judgments; (2) their comparison through the medium 
of a term that is common to both; (3) the inferring of a third 
judgment or conclusion, which is a new mental phenomenon 
for the reasoner. Just as the soundness of the process of percep- 
tion and its conceptual products depends upon the correctness 
with which the senses function in the administration of materials 
for the formation of our ideas, so here the validity of the reason- 
ing process depends upon the correctness of each judgment that 
enters into it, as well as upon the logical sequence of the con- 
clusion from the premises. Such a test constitutes proof, which 
is the usual requirement for the logical justification of a belief. 
Error is properly attributed to judgment, and hence, from the 
logical point of view, every false predication or false inference 
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is an error. But psychologically, that is, from the individual's 
point of view, only such judgments or inferences are false and 
erroneous as are recognized as such by the individual. Herein 
lies the distinction between strict or logical error which may be 
corrected by appeal to reason, and delusions or morbidly falsi- 
fied beliefs which are accepted as true by the subject and cannot 
be eradicated even upon the most apparent evidences of their 
unsoundness and lack of reality (v. I, q. 16, a. 2; q. 17, a. 3; 
q. 58, a. 4; q. 85, a. 5 and 6; QQ. Disput. de Veritate, q. 1, a. 3; 
3 de Anima, lect. 11). 

Consciousness. — ^No psychological function which the soul ex- 
ercises in the cognitional order becomes a form of knowledge 
until it enters the field of consciousness. This is true of both 
sensory and intellectual cognitions. Accordingly, we find two 
kinds of consciousness, one of which is awareness of purely 
sensory activities and characteristic of the lowest type of psychic 
life; the other is the consciousness of the rational functions of 
the soul, and is proper to man. This distinction is clearly ex- 
pressed by de Wulf: "Just as we become witness of our sense- 
perceptions, so also consciousness accompanies the exercise of 
our ideas, our judgments, our reasonings" (v. Mediaeval Phil- 
osophy, Cambridge, Mass., Harvard Univ. Press, 1922, p. 13). 
It is the interconnection of psychical activities at any one time 
which, according to Wundt, secures to the individual the phe- 
nomenon of consciousness (v. Outlines of Psychology, N, Y., 
G. E. Stechert, 1902, p. 203). St. Thomas, in explanation of this 
phenomenon, regards the fact of consciousness as a fundamental 
attribute of the 'soul, whose presence it manifests and upon which 
it is entirely dependent (v. 1 de Anima, lect. 1). There is 
another view which interprets consciousness as a simple phenom- 
enon evolved from the nervous functioning of the brain, and 
described as a process of cerebration. While denying even the 
possibility of organic activity ever transforming itself into the 
complicated fact of mental consciousness, we do not contend that 
this peculiar psychological operation is or ever can be exercised 
without cortical or nervous energy. In fact, clinical experience 
and close study of the constituent elements of the brain point 
to a strongly conditioning influence of cerebral functions not only 
on consciousness but on all the higher activities of the soul 
(v. H. H. Goddard: Psychology of the Normal and Abnormal; 
N. Y., Dodd, Mead and Co., 1919, p. 31). 



CHAPTER IV 

ON THE NATURE OF ABNORMAL COGNITIVE 

PROCESSES 

Introductory. — In analyzing the entire process by which we 
acquire and complete our knowledge of facts and existences, it 
is possible to discover four distinct psychological elements which 
directly or indirectly enter into every mental procedure. These 
are: (1) sensations, which furnish us with the origins of our 
information regarding external objects; (2) images, which bring 
the data of the senses into proximate relationship with the mind 
and supply the materials upon which the intellect actively func- 
tions in the elaboration of its ideas; (3) ideas or concepts, which 
are the psychological expression of those facts and existences 
which the mind cognizes; (4) judgments, which enter into the 
reasoning process, and which aid and perfect our knowledge of 
things. Accordingly, in the study of abnormal phenomena 
which may arise out of the cognitive process, we may find four 
general types of disorder for analysis and discussion: (1) illu- 
sions of sense, which induce false interpretations of external 
realities; (2) hallucinations, or false associations of phantasy 
products with objects not actually existent in the individuaPs 
environment; (3) disorders in the train of thought, taking the 
form either of flight of ideas, or of fixation of ideas; (4) delu- 
sions or morbidly falsified beliefs, which are psychologically 
referable to disturbances of judgment. 

Ilhmons. — An illusion is a perception which, while real, is 
falsified by the failure of the, subject to perceive the true nature 
of the sensory basis of such a perception. It alters the qualities 
of an object and presents it to consciousness in a form other than 
it really is. It is, in short, a false perception of an external 
reality. It may occur in both normal and abnormal-minded 
persons. The experiment of Aristotle of rolling a pea under 
the crossed fingers is a familiar example. Though an illusion, in 
itself, does not constitute error, it may lead to a false judgment 
if the mind, unaided by the testimony of the senses, fails to 
recognize its unnatural character and make due allowance for it. 
When such correction is not made, an illusion may be taken for 
an exact perception. There are three sources from which the 
illusion may originate: (1) the peculiar state of mind of the 
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subject; (2) the unsound condition of the sense organs; (3) the 
irregular aspect of the material universe. 

The materials which are presented to the senses are small and 
very often insufficient for the formulation of an accurate judg- 
ment. The greater part of the information given in each act of 
apprehension is the resultant of inferences drawn from the data 
of memory or from sense percepts associated in consciousness 
through the faculties of imagination and intellect. Accordingly, 
the condition of mind immediately antecedent to the impression 
of an object upon the sense receptors has a forcible influence in 
determining how this object will be perceived and its meaning 
interpreted. If the imagination is in a state of vigorous excite- 
ment, or if we have any lively expectation of beholding some 
special occurrence, there is considerable probability that any- 
thing bearing even a distant resemblance to our expectation will 
be mistaken for the anticipated experience. This is an ordinary 
source of illusions. 

An unsound condition of organs of sensation originates a 
large number of illusory defects. A sense may be the subject of 
permanent disability, such as deafness, short-sightedness, color 
blindness, or it may suffer from a transitory deficiency, such as 
fatigue, derangement, or temporary disease of the nervous 
elements employed in any particular sensory process. Intense 
stimulation of any one of the sense receptors renders it insensible 
for a time to lesser excitations. Drugs, toxins, maladies of the 
nervous system, deaden certain modes of sensibility, so 
that as a consequence illusions of the senses are apt to become 
pronounced. 

Deceptions which arise from irregular conditions of the en- 
vironment are also common. An ordinary example is the illusory 
impression which one receives from the image of an object re- 
flected in a concave or convex mirror. In operations of this 
nature, the sense is perfectly truthful and normal as regards its 
own revelations. It responds in an appropriate manner to its 
proximate stimulus, and the fallacious perception is due to the 
abnormal relations which exist between the object and the im- 
pression which it ordinarily makes upon the senses. An illusion 
originates when we pass from the actual data of the senses to 
indirect or already acquired perceptions. When the character 
of tlie environment is changed, the imagination, excited through 
past associations, may lead the mind into complete deception 
regarding any sensory experience. 
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The psychological meaning of UlvMons, — ^According to St. 
Thomas, it is not the function of sense but of mind to judge of 
the nature and inquire into the meaning of external phenomena. 
Error is the property of that faculty alone which is capable of 
forming a judgment, and has therefore a distinctly mental 
character. It can belong neither to material existences nor to 
sensations, nor even to simple apprehensions whereby intelli- 
gence cognizes the nature or essence (quod quid est) of an object. 
It attaches only to that act of the mind which defines its object, 
or predicates certain qualities of an entity, or reasons as to their 
interpretation (1 a. q. 16, a. 2; q. 17, a. 2 and 3; q. 85, a. 6). 
This theory of the Medieval Doctor solves the problem of sense 
illusions. It is outside the power of senses, as mere material 
powers, to aflSrm or deny anything regarding the nature of the 
data with which they are properly concerned. The informa- 
tion which is supplied to the mind through the medium of 
sensory experiences is presented in exactly that manner in which 
it is received by the senses, irrespective of its truth or falsity in 
relation to reality. What is sweet to the taste of one may be 
bitter to the taste of another. This is the case with all the 
senses: the same object may produce totally different impres- 
sions, dependent upon the condition of the sense organs, the 
peculiar mental attitude of the observer, or the character of envir- 
onmental factors. In any event, the sense can neither correct 
itself nor discover the cause of its failure. Reason must intervene 
to test and control the information which is furnished by the 
senses, to separate the tnie from the false, to judge of the ac- 
curacy of sensory phenomena. This it does by appeal to a 
wider sensory experience than that with which it is presently 
occupied, or by comparison with previous cognitions which may 
help to interpret the true meaning of actually existent sensations. 
Reason fails in this task, and the illusion of sense originates an 
error when, in the predication of an attribute or the formulation 
of a judgment, the mind relies upon a particular fact of sensa- 
tion as the exclusive source of information which the sense in 
question is incompetent to give. 

Hallucinations. — The mind may not only misapprehend real 
things, but may even become incapable of distinguishing between 
objects present in the environment and pure phantoms of the 
imagination. An aberration of this kind is known as an hallu- 
cination. It is a perception with no objective foundation in the 
world of reality. A face, for example, is seen at the window. 
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or a voice is heard, when there is no person in the vicinity to 
arouse such impressions. The hallucination is taken for an 
actually existent fact. "We observe," says Wernicke, "that the 
reality of an hallucination is maintained against the testimony of 
all the other senses, and that the patient resorts to the most 
fantastic explanations, rather than admit any doubt as to the 
reality of his perception" (v, Karl Wernicke: Grundriss der 
Psychiatric in Klinischen Vorlesungen, 2 revid. Aufl. Leipzig, 
Thieme, 1906, p. 126). 

Physiologically, the hallucination may arise from the abnormal 
character of organic processes. Disordered types of bodily 
functions are the source of impressions and sensations which are 
interpreted by the individual as resultants of real objective 
stimulation. The internal disturbances may be so great as to 
produce modifications in the peripheral organs similar in nature 
to those arising from the active stimulation of external objects. 
This is the explanation of the physiological origin of hallucina- 
tions given by competent scholars who have studied the problem.^ 
In its psychological aspect, the hallucination is the projection 
of a product of imagination into the external world as a fact of 
objective reality. Phantasy may be excitated through any one 
of the sense receptors or through any type of physiological 
process concomitant upon the functioning of the senses. Ac- 
cordingly, we find that hallucinatory phenomena vary in ac- 
cordance with the particular form of sense activity involved (v. 
E. Parish, Hallucinations and Illusions, N. Y., Scribner's, 1912; 
W. A. McCom, Hallucinations: in American Journal of Insanity, 
Jan., 1901; and G. T. Tuttle, Hallucinations and Illusions, idem, 
Jan., 1902). 

The psychological meaning of hallucinations, — St. Thomas 
points out (v, QQ. Disput. de Malo, q. 3, a. 3, ad 9um) that the 
products of imagination, those particularly of an intense or vivid 
nature, may be improperly associated or confounded with ex- 
ternal realities if they are not corrected by actual and normal 
sensations, and by the free and healthy exercise of the intellect 
whose function is to estimate the real or unreal character of all 



' V. Joffroy, Les hallucinations unilaterales. Arch, de neurol. 1896, No. 2; 
Mariani, Un ca^ dliallucination unilaterale. Riforma medica. 1S99, No. 30 
and 31; Wernicke, Grundriss der Psychiatrie, Leipzig, 1906; Miiller. Ele- 
ments of Physiology, Phila., 1843. Mercier (Psychologie, p. 196, note) ex- 
presses the idea thus : "Physiologiquement, rhallucination tient vraisembla- 
blement k ce que Texcitation. au lieu de partir de la p6riph6rie, prend son 
origine dans les centres c6r6braux ou sur le trajet des nerfs sensibles. 
C'est rinterpr6tation de la plupart des ali^nistes." 
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sensory phenomena. He further indicates three sources from 
which obscuration or restriction of mental activities originate, 
inducing the phenomena of hallucination: (1) intensity of 
psychic energizing in the emotional realm; (2) organic weakness, 
such, for example, as arises from a diseased or irritated state of 
the nervous system, cerebral degeneration, etc.; (3) unconscious- 
ness, of the type which accompanies normal sleep, wherein the 
external senses are ordinarily impervious to objective impres- 
sions (v. 3 de Anima, lect. 6). This teaching of the Medieval 
Doctor possesses all the elements of a satisfactory psychological 
explanation of hallucinated conditions of phantasy. The imag- 
inative process, in conscious states, is largely controlled by the 
activity of the external senses. The products of the former, in 
contrast with the latter, are less concrete in their reality, and 
their constituent parts are more obscurely presented to con- 
sciousness; whereas sense presentations are realized in a clear 
and distinct manner. The individual is usually aware of a 
decided difference between his actual perception of an object and 
the image which he has of it in its absence. There exists what 
D. Mercier calls a "natural opposition" (opposition naturelle) 
between the presentations of sense and the representations of 
phantasy (v. Psychologic, large edition, Paris, Alcan, 1894, vol. 
2, pp. 386, 387). It is the absence of recognition of this dif- 
ference between the objective character of sensation end the 
subjective nature of pure phantasms which is at the basis of the 
phenomenon of hallucination. 

Intensity of psychic energizing, to which St. Thomas refers 
in his aetiology of hallucinations, is undoubtedly one of the most 
important factors in their origin. Its deep significance for all 
forms of psychological life is frequently emphasized by the 
Medieval Doctor. The variety of phenomena which it includes 
may be reduced to a single general principle which we may 
designate as the Law of Hyperpsychic Activity. In its simplest 
term^St. Thomas expresses it thus .(I, q. 76, a. 3) : "When any 
single psychic function is of a particularly intense character, it 
tends to impede other functions of the soul." (For fuller state- 
ment of this law, V. I-II, q. 77, a. 1.) We are constant witnesses 
to the fact of such impediments arising to hinder the full exercise 
of our faculties through the concentration of the energies of the 
soul upon one particular type of psychic activity, a condition 
which very often prevails in hallucinated persons. Phantasy is 
excessively simulated and its products become so vivid to con- 
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sciousness that they not only impede the natural agency of the 
other faculties which is normally calculated to moderate and 
correct this hyperactivity, but are themselves confounded with 
true objective percepts. The strong psychological similarity 
which is apparent between dream states and hallucination has 
led to the concept of the latter as a waking dream. Shallo says: 
"The whole sensitive energy of the soul is, as it were, absorbed 
by the phantasmal image, and the waking sufferer regards it 
as an external reality." (v. M. W. Shallo, S.J., Lessons in 
Scholastic Philosophy, Phila., Peter Reilly, 1918, p. 234.) 

Disturbances in the train of thought, — Since our perceptions of 
the objects of environment are derived initially from sensory 
experiences, "principium nostrae cognitionis est a sensu" (1 a. 
q. 84, a. 6) , it is easily understood that, owing to the number and 
variety of impressions with which the senses are constantly oc- 
cupied, there should exist a continuous train of ideas within the 
field of consciousness. The arrangement of such ideas is, imder 
normal conditions, more or less definite. Their natural sequence 
is usually secured through the presence of some guiding idea 
(Obervorstellung) toward which they are consciously or uncon- 
sciously directed, and by which they are held in proper relation- 
ship to other ideas which tend to enter and distract the subject's 
thinking process. Intellection may assume an abnormal charac- 
ter from two forms of conceptual disorder, namely, flight of ideas 
and fixation of ideas (v. H. Liepmann: Ueber Ideenflucht, Be- 
griffsbestimmung, und Psychologische Analyze, Sammlung 
zwangslos. Abhandlungen, a. d. Gebiete d. Nerven-u.-Geistes- 
krankheiten: Halle a. S. IV, hft. 8, pp. 1-84). 

When one idea is set aside by the entrance of other totally 
irrelevant ideas into the foreground of consciousness, the think- 
ing procedure loses its definite objective and becomes irregular 
in character. Ideas may thus enter the mind without any regard 
as* to their validity in relation to the entire thought process or 
their coherence of association. This state of mental instability 
may be traced to a defect of proper connections between the 
idea which originates the procedure and the continuance of 
thought towards its normal completion. The term flight of ideas 
is employed to designate such a type of disordered cognitional 
process. 

On the other hand, a set of ideas may appear within conscious- 
ness which is so tenacious and exclusive that it holds the in- 
dividual's attention with an extraordinary degree of intensity, 
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and cannot be dislodged from the stand it has taken within his 
mental content. In persons whose faculties are pursuing their 
functions in the ordinary rational manner, the relative value 
which is attached to any particular group of ideas is normal and 
unexaggerated. With unsound minds the case is different. Cer- 
tain concepts, often of a trifling nature or import, may attain a 
degree of insistence which is altogether imwarranted, a condition 
which is known as fixation of ideas. Sjuch firmly settled notions, 
it should be observed, persist in spite of every form of psychic 
activity, and at the most unexpected intervals project themselves 
into the individual's thinking, giving rise to expressions of 
isolated and unintelligible meaning. When they occupy the 
field of consciousness irrespective of the wishes of the subject, 
and are accompanied by feelings of unpleasantness or compul- 
sion, they are called obsessions. In all forms of this particular 
disorder, we find that it is the character of fixity or insistence in 
the process of thought which marks it as abnormal (v. P. Janet, 
Nevroses et Id^s Fixes, 2 vol., Paris, F. Alcan, 1898; and Les 
Obsessions et la Psychasthenic, 2 vol., Paris, F. Alcan, 1903; K. 
Wernicke: Grundriss der Psychiatric, Leipzig, Thieme, 1906, p. 
108 et seq.; W. A. White, Outlines of Psychiatry, N. Y. Nerv. 
and Mental Disease Pub. Co., pp. 75-77). 

The psychological meaning of disturbances in the train of 
thought. — ^According to the teaching of St. Thomas, both in the 
acquisition of our knowledge and in the exercise of habits of 
thought, there is always involved some type of imaginative 
procedure, upon whose products the mind has a functional de- 
pendence in every act of thinking (v. I, q. 84, a. 7). When, 
therefore, we can discover no order or sequence among the 
phantasy elements that enter into the cognitional procedure, we 
may naturally expect some irregularity in the logical character 
of the course of thought which follows. In its psychological 
aspect, the condition of flight of ideas is consequent upon a rapid 
succession of unassociated imaginative products presenting them- 
selves in unmeaning fashion to consciousness and affixing the 
character of unsoundness and illogicality to the activities of mind 
which follow. The imaginative faculty is susceptible to all kinds 
of sensory impressions and in its exercise is extremely fluctuat- 
ing and unstable. When it has escaped normal control, its con- 
tents become distorted and irregular and issue in ideas of an 
incoherent and conflicting nature. In all disturbances of this 
type there has been a deflection in the psychological procedure 
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of phantasy elements and their correspondmg mental processes 
into channels that lead to no definite and rational goal. 

Fixity of ideas is a condition of mind which arises out of a 
dearth of normal and healthy imaginative associations. It is 
the fewness of the phantasy products and their restriction within 
a limited field of association which, in this case, hinders the 
natural flow of ideas and tends to rivet the course of thought. 
To imderstand how such .a state of mind originates, let us recall 
St. Thomas' teaching on the functions of sensation and imagina- 
tion in the order of knowledge. The primary materials of our 
mental processes are drawn from the facts of sensory experience. 
All sense presentations have direct reference to objective exis- 
tences, and normally result from the stimulation of one or sev- 
eral of the peripheral organs. Images, on the other hand, are 
farther removed from external reality. They fimction inunedi- 
ately with the intellect in the processes of mental elaboration and 
abstraction (v. I, q. 85, a. 1). The products of imagination, 
though appearing at first in connection with actually existent 
sensory impressions, end by freeing themselves from this depen- 
dence and may come and go without the presence of objects which 
initially originated them. Normally this is what is known as the 
freeplay of imagination. When such spontaneous exercise of 
phantasy is unduly restricted, we find that its products tend 
to become fixed in consciousness.' The thinking process thus 
grows more and more narrowed in character, until finally it is 
limited to a few ideas which, by taking ever-deepening roots, 
assume an abnormal permanency in the mental content of the 
individual. 

Delusions, — ^An introspective analysis of our conscious states 
and processes reveals the fact that our ideas, whether the result 
of direct excitations of the senses or of the reproductive activities 
of memory and imagination, have a strong disposition to form 
themselves into groups by reason of the natural associative ten- 
dency which characterizes the mind. In the psychological pro- 
cedure whereby we formulate our judgments and execute a 
course of reasoning, some definite relationship is established 
between the various ideas and judgments which make up the 



' Constant recurrence of the same tjrpe of image is apt to limit the free 
exercise of imagination. When phantasy is vividly aroused, its products 
so preoccupy the individual's attention that they can be dissipated only 
by the strongest act of volition. When such will-power is lacking, the 
images become fixed, with the result that imagination is abnormally 
restricted in the spontaneous use of its powers. 
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totality of our mental life. When an association which the 
individual supposes to exist between a given set of ideas is 
without any foundation objectively, the judgment or belief to 
which it gives rise is false. When, furthermore, such a judg- 
ment or belief is morbidly false, that is, when it cannot be cor- 
rected by an appeal to external evidence or to already acquired 
mental experiences, it is known as a delusion, and must be 
regarded as an abnormal product of the cognitional process (v. 
W. A. White, Outlines of Psychiatry, N. Y. Nerv. and Mental 
Disease Pub. Co., 1921, pp. 69-74; A. C. Buckley, The Basis of 
Psychiatry, Phila., Lippincott, 1920, pp. 168-172; A. J. Rosanoflf, 
Manual of Psychiatry, N. Y., Wiley and Sons, 1920, pp. 54-60). 

The psychological meaning of delusions. — St. Thomas points 
to the fact that a judgment, and per consequens a reasoning 
process which is comprised of a proper integration of judgments, 
may become invalidated and a worthless product of mind as the 
result of some primary disorder in the sensory sphere. Intellect, 
while superior to sense, must always remain in functional depen- 
dence upon the psychosensory fundaments of its cognitions. 
This close relationship between the organic and inorganic fac- 
ulties of our psyche is of such a nature that any grave disturbance 
in one order is certain to exercise some abnormal influence on 
f)owers of the other order (v. I, q. 84, a. 7 and 8). The falsifica- 
tion of a judgment or belief is therefore psychologically conse- 
quent upon and secondary to some fundamental disturbance 
within the realm of sensory activity, whether we refer it imme- 
diately to an irregularity in the imaginative process and its rep- 
resentative phenomena, or more remotely to the deranged char- 
acter of sense presentations and of the emotional disturbances 
which frequently accompany them. Viewed in its psychological 
aspect, we see that it is only upon rectification of the sensory 
process that a delusion can be effectively treated and removed. 
Its meaning is thus similar to that of the illusion and hallu- 
cination, with this difference, however, that in the case of the 
delusion it is the abnormal character of the mental or rational 
elements which is particularly emphasised, whereas, in the illu- 
sion and hallucination, it is the sensory or phantasy elements 
which are found to be symptomatically pathological. 

The relation of abnormal mental functions to disordered states 
of affectivity. — ^Before closing this chapter, some discussion must 
be given to the important problem of cognitional and emotional 
relationships, to better our understanding of the influence which 
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abnonnal mental states and functions may exercise over condi- 
tions of afifectivity, and at the same time to afford us deeper 
insight into the reactionary character of emotional disturbances 
upon the mind. Let it be observed at the outset that our psy- 
chological activities generally are attended by certain affective 
modes described as "feelings" which may be either pleasurable 
or painful in nature. Pleasure accompanies the healthy and 
spontaneous functioning of our faculties, and is complete when 
the various powers of our psyche are operating according to the 
fulness of their capabilities. Pain is the result of their excessive 
or restricted use. Whatever antagonizes the natural use of the 
faculties causes painful feelings. There is no reason for sup- 
posing, however, that such phenomena have any existence of 
their own apart from the psychological functions which they 
accompany. They are not the products of any special faculty, 
but rather certain qualities or aspects of the fundamental forms 
of psychic energizing. These, in substance, are the general views 
of St. Thomas expressed in his commentary on Aristotle's E^ica 
(book 10, less. 1-8) wherein the ancient philosopher develops 
his theory of feelings. They serve to emphasize the sharp dis- 
tinction to be drawn between mere feelings as such, and true 
emotional activities which we shall now analyze. 

The terms "passion," as employed by St. Thomas (v. I-II, 
qq. 22-48), and "emotion," which is in preference among mod- 
em psychologists, refer in their etymological origin to the organic 
resonances or bodily changes which the subject imdergoes when 
he experiences an emotional state, and which constitute an 
important element in all types of affective reactivity. For St. 
Thomas, emotions are essentially phenomena of a sensory char- 
acter, originating from the appetitive tendencies of the soul, as 
the result of some form of knowledge. They may be experienced 
in consequence of mere sense cognitions or of intellections, but 
in any case the emotion or passion as such (proprie) proceeds 
immediately from a faculty of sensile appetition (v. I-II, q. 22, 
a. 3; QQ. Disput. de Veritate, q. 26, de passionibus animae, 
a. 3). 

Emotional life,, therefore, embraces a complexity of psycho- 
physical elements: (1) there is the cognitive element which is the 
cause of the emotion; this aspect of the affective process sup- 
poses the existence of some kind of knowledge,- of ideas or intel- 
lectual insights, which must be sound and normal if the emo- 
tional procedure is to be healthy and regular; (2) there is the 
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appetitive element, the fundamental feature of the emotion, 
which is of the nature of an impulse to activity resulting from 
the apprehension of some object or situation; (3) there are the 
organic changes which accompany all emotions, and which 
include both the discharge of nervous energy and general bodily 
reactions. It is worthy of note that these somatic resonances 
(transmutationes corporales) are made an essential part of the 
emotional process by St. Thomas (v. I-II, q. 22, a. 2, ad Sum), 
Modem experimentation has indicated their definite teleological 
significance for the health and welfare of the organism (v. W. B. 
Cannon, Bodily Changes in Pain, Hunger, Fear and Rage; N. Y., 
Appleton, 1920) . 

The character of an emotion varies widely according to the 
meaning which is attached to the cause of the affective state. It 
is this difference, in fact, in the interpretation given by the mind 
to certain experiences, which accounts for the enormous varia- 
tions in the subsequent emotional phenomena. In the normal 
person, the knowledge or belief that specific circumstances 
exist having some relationship to himself gives rise to an emotion 
whose quality and magnitude are determined by the factors 
adjudged by the individual to be of actual occurrence. But in 
the person of unsound mind, the situation which originates the 
emotion may be a pure figment of the imagination or a belief 
that has become morbidly falsified. If such hallucinatory or 
delusional states had any real foundation, they would go far to 
justify the emotion which is felt. Very often they give the 
abnormal affective condition a purpose and a meaning for the 
subject which it hitherto lacked. On the other hand, it is possi- 
ble at times to discern a certain reactive tendency at work of 
such a nature that, from the presence of a prominent emotion in 
connecuon with a delusion, the latter receives greater perma- 
nency in the mind and, with the subsiding of the emotion, is 
found to be all the more firmly settled within the mental content. 
The close correspondence which is usually observed between 
the tone of affectivity and the character of cognitional procedures 
is explained by the fact that our emotions are not awakened by 
mere impressions of external stimuli but by some form of appre- 
ciation of relations, which give to any particular object or event 
its significance and import for us individually. Sensory presen- 
tations are taken up into the world of thought and estimated at 
that value which the mind is capable of attributing to them. 
The closeness of connection which is obgervable between mental 
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functions and affective processes is but part of that general 
coordination of psychic activities characteristic of our lower and 
higher orders of faculties. The various powers of the soul, while 
distinct in themselves according to the nature of their special 
objects and functions, in their totality provide one har- 
monious means for the adjustment of the individual to his envir- 
onment, enabling him to meet the several phases of human expe- 
rience in a normal and efficient manner. A failure in one type 
of psychic activity very readily extends itself into other spheres. 
Ordinarily we find that the healthy forms of emotional energiz- 
ing follow upon rational insights into the true character of envir- 
onmental contacts. If, therefore, there is something abnormal 
about the affective process, we must look to those elements out 
of which it is formed or which have some bearing upon it in order 
to account for its unusual nature: (1) the soimdness of the 
mental procedure which originates it; (2) the range and char- 
acter of the appetitive impulses which constitute its funda- 
mental aspect, and the subservience of these impulses to voli- 
tional control; (3) the normalcy of the organic resonances which 
accompany the emotional experience as part of the entire process. 
The association of disorders of affectivity with abnormal proc- 
esses of mind, and the profound differences in the quality of 
emotional reactions to accord with the individual's mental con- 
dition, clearly emphasize the importance of the teaching of St. 
Thomas and the Scholastics on the basic imity of our psychologi- 
cal life. At the same time, such facts indicate that neither the 
cognitive disorder nor the emotional disturbance should be 
viewed as isolated phenomena, but rather as concretely related 
psychological entities, each capable of exercising a decided 
influence on the other (v. I, q. 76, a. 3; Contra Gentiles, lib. 2, 
cap. 57-58; III, q. 2, a. 1, ad 2um). 



CHAPTER V 

ON THE RELATION OF INSANITY TO THE 
COGNITIVE FACULTIES 

Introduction, — In the previous chapter we examined certain 
types of abnormality to which the mind is susceptible in its 
cognitive procedures. Our discussion henceforth will be con- 
cerned with the analysis of the more general concept of insanity, 
which is, of course, a strictly philosophical notion, and desig- 
nates any deviation from the normal and logical process of 
intellection, whatever be the character of the actual products of 
such abnormal mental functioning. It is apparent to even the 
most ordinary observer that the healthy mind operates in ac- 
cordance with certain well-established rules. It is not the want 
of knowledge nor the cessation of thought which stigmatizes 
the mind as abnormal, but the irregular and invalid manner 
in which the cognitive process is effected. The notion of insanity 
is as wide as that of disease and is possessed of as many forms. 
But underlying all its types there is a common feature, a con- 
dition of mental alienation which involves some peculiarity in 
the psychological processes of cognition, resulting in departure, 
more or less complete, from the normal method of thinking. In 
the study which we are about to make of the nature of insanity, 
we shall endeavor to analyze, as accurately as possible, the rela- 
tionships which exist between mental abnormality and the cogni- 
tive faculties, in order to ascertain where precisely the root of 
insanity is to be located, by determining to what extent psy- 
chological disorders in the sphere of cognition may affect both 
the processes and the products of the faculties concerned with 
the acquisition of knowledge. 

The correlation of mental and bodUy functions. — ^From intro- 
spective sources we have constant evidence all along the line of 
psychic activity, from the lowest phenomena of organic life to 
the highest mental functions, from mere sensation to the most 
abstract conceptual procedures, of harmonious and unified corre- 
lation. There is a constant interdependence of mind and body, 
so close as to involve a unity of life and of such definite char- 
acter that the exercise of even the purely immaterial powers of 
the soul, those, namely, of intellect and will, is conditioned by 
the relative state of development and capacity of function of 
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the brain and nervous system in general. The perfection which, 
by slow degrees and long training, is attained in the rational 
processes depends upon the healthy growth and maturation of 
nervous elements, cerebral centers, and the various organs of 
sensory activity which are necessary both in the acquisition 
and the use of habits of knowledge. Pain and disease, espe- 
cially if confined to the region of the brain, influence the opera- 
tions of the mind in a very particular manner. With the decay 
of the highly specialized cerebral cells or the cortex, it is pos- 
sible that the entire mental organization should be blotted out. 
There is no other fact in the realm of science or metaphysics 
which more clearly indicates the correlation of mental and 
bodily functions than this one of simultaneous degeneration of 
the brain and failure of mental processes. Unless we admit the 
closest possible intimacy between the material and immaterial 
elements of the human composite, the phenomenon of insanity 
must remain inexplicable. Here it would seem that the very 
constitution of an intellectual and incorporeal power is in a state 
of dissolution, and that for no other reason than the disordered 
condition of the organic factors upon which it is dependent 
in its rational procedures. On the other hand, it is interesting, and 
perhaps to many modern psychologists surprising, to see what 
a satisfactory and comparatively simple explanation may be 
adduced for these abnormal features of mind in the theory of 
a fundamental correlation of organic and inorganic functions, 
and of a substantial unity of animal body and intellectual 
soul — a psychological doctrine which is one of the cardinal 
points in the teaching of St. Thomas and the traditionalists. 
And not only the fact of mental abnormality, but even such 
ordinary phenomena as simple sensations, howsoever their nature 
or quality be construed, would be without meaning unless there 
existed this intercourse of body and soul which, though essen- 
tially differing from each other, yet in the human are conjoined 
in a single completely harmonized nature or personality, capable 
of both organic and inorganic activities (v. I, q. 76, a. 1 and 5; 
q. 18, a. 1 ; Contra Gentiles, cap. 68-72 ; QQ.Di«put. de Spiritual- 
ibus Creaturis, a. 2; Jas. Wilcox: The Metaphysics of Insanity, 
in A. Cath. Quarterly Review, Phila., 1878, vol. 3, pp. 43-72). 
Insanity and the faculties of simple sensation, — ^Whatever is 
extrinsic to the mind can be cognized only through the medium 
of the senses and their functions (I, q. 84, a. 6; QQ.Disput. de 
Veritate, q. 10, a. 6) . By extrinsic we mean whatever is outside 
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the principle of thought, though the term may be extended to 
include all that is extrinsic to the principle of sensation also, 
since no part of our bodies is known except through some mode 
of sensibility. The external sense receptors are organic in char- 
acter and involve a complexity of nervous elements through 
which they are enabled to operate. Because of their material 
nature, they are subject to fatigue, change, injury, and disease, 
which may so modify the impressions of sense as to induce mis- 
interpretations of the phenomena with which the peripheral 
organs are concerned, or even lead to complete falsity of judg- 
ment. For it is the habit of the intellect to act upon the presen- 
tations of the senses, and since the latter are not infallible in 
their registrations, the mind is frequently led into inaccuracy 
and error from the false or unsound nat\u« of sensory data. It 
must be carefully borne in mind, however, that once they have 
passed the boundary of primitive facts, sensations become more 
than concrete material experiences. The information given in 
the sentient act, after its first contact with the spiritual powers 
of intellect, is refined of its composite and material qualities 
and sublimated into abstractions, concepts, judgments, which 
are in no wise facts of sensation, though they found their start- 
ing point and objective basis in phenomena of sensation (v. 
Opusculum, 1, cap. 80 and 81; I, q. 84, a. 6; q. 85, a. 1). It 
is apparent, then, that a disorder in the fimctions of the sense 
receptors cannot as such constitute mental abnormality, though 
it may and frequently does lead the mind into imsoimdness of 
judgment. Upon close observation, we often detect certain 
irregularities in the sensory process which, in themselves, are 
calculated to confuse the mind, but which may be corrected by 
other normal sensations, or by intelligent and rational deduc- 
tions of reason, when a knowledge of the complex circumstances 
and factors that enter into a given experience has furnished 
premises that were unknown to the primary cognition derived 
from an irregular sense presentation (v. I, q. 84, a. 8). 

Insanity and the functions of intellect. — ^Insanity is commonly 
ascribed to a disorder in the process of intellection. Yet the 
further analysis of our cognitive life which we are now to make 
will indicate conclusively that the mind, in its formative pro- 
cedures, in constructing its ideas, in formulating its judgments, 
and in pursuing its reasoning functions, operates in a manner 
that is at all times valid and regular, in spite of the fact that the 
end-products of such processes may assume a quality and a 
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character that is decidedly abnormal. This statement does not 
involve a contradiction. For the mind, after the analogy of 
the chemist who wishes to produce a perfect synthetic com- 
pound, requires materials that are properly prepared and pre- 
sented. If the elements are insufiScient or unsound, the product 
which issues from their union or elaboration must by the very 
nature of the case be imperfect. In the process of cognition, 
the factors of first importance, as we have already emphasized, 
are the psychosensory elements which furnish the materials and 
requisite determinants of the cognitional act, and which must be 
sound in themselves, and properly grouped with other elements, 
before a normal mental product can be obtained (v. I, q. 84, 
a. 6; q. 85, a. 1; QQ.Disput. de Veritate, q. 10, a. 6). It is 
the function of the mind to decompose the complexity of phe- 
nomena which every material entity presents to the senses, 
and subsequently to recombine the various qualities of an 
object into ideal forms which more or less adequately express to 
mental consciousness the realities which they represent. Mate- 
rial existences, in the teaching of St. Thomas, constitute the 
primary as well as the proper objects of mind (v. I, q. 12, a. 4; 
q. 84, a. 7). They exhibit themselves to the senses in a variety 
of ways, according to their dififerentiation of properties. The 
organs of sensation, when functioning healthily, provide the mind 
with channels of information through which it is enabled to 
draw its knowledge of facts objective to itself. The impressions 
which are left upon the sense receptors are first conveyed to 
the internal senses, represented in phantasmal images or im- 
printed upon the memory, and thence introduced into the region 
of mind where they serve the intellectual faculty as the basic 
origins of our ideas of extra-mental phenomena. As they exist 
in nature, the objects of mind are comprised of a variety of 
factors, synthetically united and impossible of actual separation 
except upon the destruction of the objects themselves. They 
can, however, be mentally resolved into their component parts 
by the analytical powers of intellect, and then synthesized again 
into a mental unit which constitutes our intellectual apprehen- 
sion of an object. Such in fact is the procedure whereby tiie 
mind attains to a knowledge of a complex material entity. But 
our cognitions do not stop at mere ideas or simple apprehensions. 
There is a further "processus dividendi et componendi," as 
St. Thomas would designate it, through which our ideas are 
associated into judgments. These latter, in turn, supply the 
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mind with the necessary elements for its reasoning processes 
(v. I, a. 85, a. 5). Let us now examine each of these products 
of intellection in its relation to insanity. 

Insanity and the formation of the idea. — St. Thomas con- 
sistently employs the term "idea" to mean an intellectual ab- 
straction or a synthesis of such abstractions, whose function is 
to depict to the mind, in an immaterial manner, some fact or ex- 
istence extrinsic to the faculty of intellection. Viewed properly 
as a fact of mind, it is in no wise comprised either of simple 
sensory or of imaginative elements (v. Opusculum 9, a. 1). Nor 
is it, as such, directly at least, the object of cognition, but 
rather the medium of our knowledge (v. I, q. 85, a. 2). Ideas 
vary in individuals according to their relative completeness and 
accuracy, but in every instance their specific character is found 
to be consonant with the nature of the impressions which pre- 
cede their formation and out of which they are wrought. In 
themselves, they are to be regarded as the natural products 
of the data furnished in the act of sensation or in the repre- 
sentations of phantasy. So far forth as our knowledge of things 
must originate initially from some form of sensory experience, 
we may look upon our ideas as possessing a certain objective 
value. Viewing the ideological procedure in its relation to 
insanity, we fail to discover, even in the most typical cases of 
mental abnormality, an entire absence of the products of mental 
analysis and synthesis, that is, of concepts similar to those 
characterizing the intellectual life of normal persons. As a 
matter of fact, the ideational process, wherever it i&in evidence, 
is always effected in the same manner, when considered in \t» 
strictly mental aspects, as a phenomenon distinct from the 
sensory activities that precede it. The ideas of the insane, 
therefore, are constructed from the presentations of sense ac- 
cording to the same psychological laws that obtain in the case 
of normal individuals. These ideas may be less complete than 
those of the healthy mind, when, for example, they are formed 
from mere extrinsic or accidental qualities, inaccurately per- 
ceived or improperly associated; or they may be even more 
complete than the concepts of ordinary intellects, as in the case 
of the paranoiac whose dominating idea, though more or less 
isolated and tending to exclude other concepts, is itself devel- 
op)ed to a high degree of complexity. The elemental constituents 
of thought are formed in abnormal minds according to the same 
mental procedure as in soundly functioning intellects, and are 
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valid of their kind. So far, then, it would appear that there 
are no malformations of primitive concepts which at all times, 
with varying adequacy, correspond to their direct and proper 
objects. The process of simple apprehension is always true, and 
regular in its method of apprehending (v. I, q. 17, a. 3; a. 85, 
a. 1, ad lum; QQ.Disput. de Veritate, q. 1, a. 12). 

Insanity and the formation of the judgment, — ^The next pro- 
cedure of mind which we are to consider in its relationship to 
insanity is that which imites ideas, in the perception of some 
evidence that they belong together, to form the judgment. Er- 
rors of judgment, or discrepancies between existent realities 
and the mind's notion of them, are of common occurrence both 
in normal and abnormal persons. When we examine into the 
process of formulating a judgment, we find that here, as in the 
case of ideation, it is always according to fixed laws even when 
it is associated with the phenomenon of mental abnormality. 
The source of falsity of intellect, whether or not it be charac- 
terized by morbidness or inamenability to logical appeal, must 
therefore be sought outside this process, in the evidence which 
prompts the judgment. For it is impossible that the judicial 
acts of intellect, particularly those that deal with the facts of 
immediate sensation, should be false and invalid, if the evidences 
from which they are derived and upon which they logically 
depend are consonant with reality (v. I, q. 85, a. 6; 3 de Anima, 
lect. 11). So long, then, as the senses and consciousness do 
not deceive, our immediate judgments, in regard to what they 
testify, cannot be erroneous. And even when the information 
supplied in the sentient process is falsified through the failure 
of a normal sense activity, we cannot from this fact infer that 
the act of judging is in any way abnormal. It is not to the 
mental procedure of comparing ideas and compounding them 
into judgments that the root of the abnormality is to be as- 
signed, but rather to that process which furnishes the evidence 
lipon which the mind founds its association of ideas. We are 
not referring here to such types of error as arise from conscious 
and deliberate effort at self-deception. The false and worthless 
nature of the evidence from which the unsound judgment takes 
its origin may be ascribed to several psychological factors, 
present either singly or in combination. These are, in general, 
irregularities of the psychosensory functions concerned in the 
processes of cognition, with which emotional disturbances are 
frequently associated. Such conditions account for the peculiar 
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habits of mind that are commonly found in the insane. Doubts 
or wishes, with no meaning or purpose whatever, are constantly 
indulged, and finally settle into permanent beliefs or persua- 
sions of a morbid and delusional nature. The end-product of 
the entire mental procedure of such individuals is a judgment 
that is objectively destitute of all reality. Yet the formative 
process is itself regular, and governed by the same psychological 
laws that prompt the normal judgment. For in each case there 
is evidence, actually or apparently true, to stimulate the mind 
in the exercise of its judicial faculty. 

Insanity and the reasoning process. — ^Thus far, in our exami- 
nation of the strictly intellectual procedures of mind, we have 
discovered nothing that may be considered irregular or imsound, 
though the products of such activities may be imperfect, false, 
and even positively abnormal. The last and highest act of the 
cognitive process, which is also synthetic, is reasoning. It deals, 
not with ideas singly, these constituting only the primary ele- 
ments of the process, but with completely formed judgments, 
in which ideas are already found in combination. Reasoning is 
essentially a procedure of comparison and inference. Two 
judgments, mentally related, are resolved into a third judgment 
or conclusion, wherein the meanings contained in the separate 
parts of the premises are sifted down to a single statement 
embodying an inference from their total logical connection (v. I, 
q. 79, a. 8; q. 83, a. 4; QQ.Disput. de Veritate, q. 15, a. 1; idem, 
q. 16, a. 1). 

Here again we may at once observe that mental abnormality- 
excludes neither the possibility nor the fact of a true process 
of rationalisation. The regularity of the reasoning procedure 
may be discerned even when its products or deduced judgments, 
though true illations, are concretely false and worthless facts 
of mind. In tracing back the abnormal phenomenon to its 
immediate psychological antecedents, it is found that there exists 
in the premises some unsoundness of perception either with 
respect to the actual significance of the ideas that constitute 
them or as regards their fitness of association. Insanity, there- 
fore, cannot as such be attributed to a want of rational faculty. 
As long as the mind is capable of functioning, there remains to 
it the exercise of a truly rational procedure even when the di- 
rect results of this intelligent exercise are morbidly falsified 
and wholly at variance with reality. We are dealing here with 
those conditions of mind in which the power of intellection at 
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some time or other manifests itself and continues to manifest 
itself in an admixture of normal and abnormal phenomena, 
states which obtain in the typical forms of mental aberration — 
for example, in paranoia or dementia precox. The formative 
processes of mind, we are therefore led to infer, are always regu- 
lar, that is, subject to invariable laws which are the same in 
all individuals in whom a true mode of mental activity is 
evidenced. Jt would be unscientific to conclude that the ab- 
normal mind cannot be the subject of the same psychological 
regularity which characterizes the sanely functioning intellect 
simply because its ideas are incomplete and confused, its judg- 
ments objectively untrue, its reasoning products invalid. For 
such phenomena are often found within the mental content of 
individuals whom we are accustomed to consider as normal. 
Hence, the fact that unusual effects are at times the outcome of 
the mind's active functioning is not to be assigned to the 
abnormal manner in which intelligence operates, but more funda- 
mentally to the disordered condition of the sensory elements 
upon which the mind is dependent in the exercise of its powers 
and the achievement of its rational cognitions. The intellectual 
faculty, by its innermost constitution, is disposed to act upon 
the presentations of sense. If, then, its rational procedures are 
invariably regular, the faultiness which at times appears in its 
cognitions must originate from a source external to itself and 
of a dififerent psychological level. To explain the phenomena of 
insanity, it is necessary, therefore, to take account of another 
faculty, whose association with the formative processes of mind 
is constant, intimate, and inseparable, and whose organic char- 
acter renders it susceptible to disease and disruption in its func- 
tions. This leads us at once to the analysis of the activities of 
imagination in their relationship to disorders of cognition; for it 
is in the realm of phantasy, as St. Thomas clearly teaches, where 
sense presentations are prepared for refinement into mental 
products through the immaterial powers of intellect, that the 
root of mental abnormality is to be located. 'The source of 
every psychological defect," as he expresses himself, "so far as 
it afifects our cognitive processes, is to be traced to the imagina- 
tive faculty" (v. II Sent. d. 7, q. 2, a. 1, ad lum). 

Insanity and the functions of imagination. — ^Imagination is 
necessary for the complete explanation of man's knowledge, so 
essential, in fact, that without it there could be no exercise of the 
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intellective faculty which, in its present mode of operation, must 
resort to phantasmal images in all its cognitive procedures. 
This important principle of St. Thomas' epistemology (v. I, 
q. 84, a. 7) is borne out by no other fact so well as that of 
mental disintegration following upon disease in the physiological 
processes of the brain, which is the organ of imagination. For 
without the proper use of the sensory powers of reproduction, 
the higher forms of knowledge become impossible of attainment 
or retention. Facts of sensation, as well as our mental expres- 
sion of objective existences, are in themselves transitory phe- 
nomena. It is imagination which gives them a psychological 
permanency. Since each sensation and each conceptual abstrac- 
tion elaborated therefrom is due to a definite cause, it would 
appear that we could have no such sensory and mental expe- 
riences without repeating their specific causes. But as a matter 
of fact, our mental composition is such that, for the exercise of 
intellect, a certain resemblance or phantasmal reproduction 
of what was once an actual sensation suffices to actuate the mind 
to the mental recall of a given experience. It is the repre- 
sentative power of imagination, therefore, which gives the char- 
acter of habit and stability to our knowledge, by enabling us 
to revive, within the field of consciousness, the objects of pre- 
vious cognitions whose causes are for us no longer actually 
operative. Its meaning for memory also is of such vital nature 
that any failiu*e of imagination to reproduce involves a corre- 
sponding failure of the recollective faculty to recognize. Indeed, 
it may be said that in the same manner as mind, in its processes 
of thinking, cannot function without turning to imagination for 
material aid, so memory is unable to operate without receiving 
similar assistance from the representative powers of phantasy. 
While memory is a necessary adjunct to the mind in effecting 
its associations, imagination is doubly so. A defect of the 
phantasy process may thwart the entire mental life of an indi- 
vidual and mark him as insane. This, however, is not true 
of memory; for there are persons conspicuously deficient in 
memory whose mental condition is not thereby characterized 
as abnormal. Like other sensile mechanisms of the body, imagi- 
nation is strictly organic in nature and activity, the subject 
of disease and decay, and liable to irregularities of functions 
and shapeless abortions. The laws that control imagination are 
related to the laws that govern material phenomena, and, like 
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all things material, capable of deep modifications or even of 
total disintegration. A knowledge of these laws is necessary 
for an imderstanding of their interruption, and mental abnor- 
mality is the psychological consequence of such interruption. 
Accordingly, in the chapter which is to follow, we shall devote 
our attention to the study of mental associations, and to the 
sensory processes by which they are controlled. 



CHAPTER VI 

ON THE RELATIONSHIP OF INSANITY TO MENTAL 

ASSOCLA.TIONS 

Introdtiction, — ^There is a grouping of our ideas which, in 
connection with the exercise of the cognitive functions of mind, 
constitutes mental integrity, just as there is another grouping 
with which soundness of intellectual life is incompatible. The 
first has the coherence of natural and regular associations; the 
latter, in proportion as it is deficient in such normal and regular 
associations, produces more or less irrational results in the 
cognitive procedures of mind. A simple analogy will make our 
meaning clear. Let us suppose that a picture puzzle is set before 
us representing the figure of a man. Head, arms, body, and 
legs are arranged in their proper order as we find them in 
nattu-e. Now the various pieces of the puzzle are shifted so 
that they lose this natural relationship. It is still possible to 
recognize some evidence of intelligent agency in the general 
make-up of the plan, but the new arrangement, as a concrete 
product of mind, could not be regarded as a typically normal 
effect of rational endeavor. The several parts of the contrivance, 
considered separately, remain sound in themselves, but the 
strangeness or peculiarity of their association gives an abnormal 
effect when measured by the reality of nature. It is something 
similar to this that occurs in the minds of the insane. The 
departure from the normal methods of associations is so marked 
that the end-products of mental activity appear false and un- 
sound. The purpose of the present chapter is to show how 
imagination, by failure to operate in accordance with the rules 
of nature, disrupts the order of our higher perceptions and makes 
confusion of ideas which should be normally and rationally 
associated. 

The nature of mental associations. — ^A careful analysis of our 
conscious processes discloses the fact that, when a variety of 
stimuli qualitatively distinct affects one or several of the sense 
^ receptors, there results not only a definiteness and systematic 
arrangement of impulses to accord with each sensation singly 
perceived but a broader order also which adequates the totality 

67 
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of sensory phenomena actually felt and unites them into one 
group. This internal organization of the various presentations 
of sense is efifected primarily through the activity of the common 
sense (sensus communis), whose function, according to St. 
Thomas, is to cognize and differentiate actual sense-percepts 
(I a, q. 78, a. 4, ad 2um), and through whose mediumship the 
phantasy receives its first and immediate impressions of ob- 
jective existences (v. Zigliara, Psychologia, Paris, Beauchesne, 
1919, pp. 280-281). Such psychological connection of concrete 
experiences initially secured through the operations of the com- 
mon sense is of the nature of an association, pK)ssessing its own 
autonomy, and subject to recall in its integrity, through the 
reproductive functions of imagination, after the departure of 
the specific effects of external stimulation. 

This introspective observation of our psychic processes does 
not, it is true, extend to the physiological laws that control the 
associations of sensorial motions. We are, however, aware of 
the psychological laws that govern the association of images 
which form the most direct conscious expression of such asso- 
ciated sensorial phenomena. At the same time we p)erceive the 
basic relationship of the associative functions of imagination 
to their mental correlatives, namely, the association of ideas. 
There is a general formula which expresses the foundation upon 
which all forms of association are built. It may be stated thus: 
When a part of a past perception returns, the whole returns.^ 
The first conscious perception is one of associated sensory presen- 
tations and phantasmal images, upon which there is a consequent 
awareness of a corresponding association of ideas resulting from 
the habitual disposition of mind to act upK)n the representations 
of phantasy. Fundamentally, therefore, the association of our 
ideas has a psychological dependence upon the association of 
sensory phenomena within the sphere of imagination, a fact 
which brings into clearer light the significance of St. Thomas' 
teaching on the correlation of mental and imaginative activities 



' If it is true that ideas and images are conjoined in a given experience 
by several modes of association, e. g., similarity, contrast, propinquity, etc., 
in such a manner that one suggests or recalls another, then it would appear 
that this general principle is well substantiated, namely, that upon the 
return of a part of a past perception (we use the term in its widest mean- 
ing, as embracing a variety or composition of sensory and intellectual ^ 
phenomena involved in the cognising of a fact, situation, etc.) the whole 
perception returns, i.e., whatever is actually related to the part, as enter- 
ing into the total experience. 
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in the functions of knowledge (v. I, q. 84, a. 6; QQ.Disput. 
de Veritate, q. 10, a. 6). 

It is evident, then, that the spontaneous reproductions of 
sensory experiences through the faculty of imagination do not 
occur completely at random. Phantasy may move in a rapid 
and seemingly arbitrary manner, often depicting remote facts 
or episodes in an unexpected, desultory, and unrecognized way. 
But if these reproduced states are analysed more closely, we 
are able to find at least some faint connection binding them 
together and making a coherent chain of imagery out of what 
at first sight appeared to be a mere casual series of phantasms. 
This linkage or association of imaginative elements indicates 
the psychological basis upon which all mental associations are 
constructed, and is more or less definitely present in all forms 
of mental activity. It is in the process of recollection, however, 
where a sustained effort is made to recall some particular ex- 
perience of the past, that we best perceive the regular manner 
in which such representations follow upon each other within 
consciousness. Starting with some vague notion of the fact 
which we wish to remember, we endeavor to go back to it by 
picturing certain circumstances which we know to be associated 
with the event by affinity of time, place, similarity, etc. We 
notice that by fixing our attention upon any specific occur- 
rence we bring it into greater vividness and reality, while at 
the same time numerous attendant facts are recalled. By 
degrees a new system of objects, possessing some bond of rela- 
tionship with each other, revives upon the tablets of our imagina- 
tion and memory. Of these new reproductions, one or more are 
selected which are calculated to lead the mind into a promising 
train of thought. The process of choosing and eliminating is 
continued until the experience originally sought flashes out 
through imagination upon consciousness and is recognized as the 
object of our recollection. All through this search we must have 
had some dim phantasmkl outline of the desired object which 
gave our path of investigation, consciously or unconsciously, the 
correct direction. That this is actually the case may be inferred 
from the final act of recognition; for now we can see that the 
discovered fact fits in very well with the general outline which 
shaped the course of the recoUective process. The laws govern- 
ing this entire procedure have been reduced by St. Thomas to a 
few basic principles drawn from Aristotle's teaching on the nature 
of mental associations. These we may now examine in detail (v. 
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M. Maher, S.J., Psychology Empirical and Rational; N. Y., 
Longmans, Green and Co., 1903, pp. 180-181).* 

The laws of mental association, — ^According to St. Thomas (de 
Memoria et Reminis. lect. 5), the fundamental reason for the 
phenomena of mental association is to be sought in the native 
tendency of mind to reproduce the presentations of sense and 
the concomitant representations of phantasy, in the order of 
their original occurrence. In the development of his theory of 
mental association, he first observes (loc. cit., lect. 5, prin"") that 
the process of recollection may advance along a time series of 
events, beginning with those that are most recent and extending 
back to those of remote date. Next he indicates three forms 
of relationship by which the reproductive faculties may be 
directed in the task of recalling an object already cognised, 
namely, similarity, contrast, and propinquity. Each of these 
is concretely illustrated. Thus: (1) by similarity, the remem- 
brance of Socrates may summon up Plato's image, because one 
resembles the other in learning; (2) by contrast, the thought of 
Hector may bring the form of his enemy Achilles before the 
imagination; (3) by propinquity, the figure of the father may 
naturally suggest that of the son. This latter mode of rela- 
tionship obtains in all types of propinquity, whether of commu- 
nity, time, place, or some other extrinsic connection. From the 
fuller analysis which the Medieval Doctor gives of the asso- 
ciative functions of mind, we gather that all three forms of rela- 
tionship just described are founded upon the psychological coher- 
ence of present with past mental states and processes. In. the 
case of similarity, the association is due to identity of modifica- 
tion which the mind experiences when placed in similar circum- 
stances. Contrast is based upon the phenomenon of a simul- 
taneous apprehension of the objects which are contrasted, "quia 
cognito uno contrarionmi, simul cognoscitur aliud" (loc. cit., 
lect. 5, me**). Propinquity is in reality but a mode of similarity: 
objects which are contiguous through some temporal or spatial 
association produce impressions that overlap, and the common 
element in the revived state reproduces its collateral features 
(v. de Memoria et Reminiscentia, lect. 5, per tot.). 



*For more complete literature on the problem: Mercier: Paychologie, 
pp. 202-210, L*imagination reproductrice ; Vives, De Anima, Lib. 2, cap., De 
Memoria et Reminiscentia, a work frequently quoted by Hamilton, in his 
Notes on Reid. A study of Hamilton's references will show how familiar 
to St. Thomas and the other Scholastic writers were many of the supposed 
discoveries of Hobbes, Hume, and later associationalists. 
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The laws which regulate the association of images, if left to 
themselves, would doubtless continue to reproduce various com- 
binations indefinitely, since some part association would intro- 
duce a new one to which it belongs; nor would this process stop 
until it had reached the limits of the entire range of the individ- 
ual's sensory experiences. It is characteristic of the laws of 
image association that they operate spontaneously, and the same 
is true of the correlative laws of mental association. A part of 
one group of ideas is a part of another or suggests a new com- 
bination through some mode of similarity, contrast, or contiguity. 
Unless conscious interference is made, this procedure may be 
rep)eatedly continued. 

Insanity and mental associations. — ^It is the fact of a complete 
and normal return from associated ideas and images to their 
appropriate sensory origins which in every instance secures to 
the mind a proper functional condition and enables it to produce 
results that are sound and natural. Any interruption or failure 
in this procedure is certain to give the products of mental activity 
an incomplete or irrational character. Such stricture of the 
intellectual faculty is proportionate to the unnaturalness of its 
associations, and the rule for determining the degree of abnor- 
mality in the cognitive processes is always the same, whatever 
be the form of insanity to which it is applied, namely, the rela- 
tive incompleteness or confusion of mental associations, psycho- 
logically dependent upon and conditioned by irregularity of the 
phantasy procedure. There are many factors which, either 
singly or in complication, exert an unhealthy influence upon the 
activities of imagination and distort their effects. One of the 
most direct and immediate of these contributing causes is dis- 
turbance of biological functions or deep organic disease affect- 
ing some region of the brain. It is impossible to secure normal 
results in the operations of phantasy if there is interference in 
the physiological action of the instrument of the imaginative 
faculty. Disordered states of affectivity, the imsound character 
of somatic resonances, abnormal irritability of the peripheral 
organs, or general exhaustion of the nervous system may also 
modify the functions of imagination and, through them, the 
products of intellection. One may witness strange variations 
in the mental life of the individual as the result of such condi- 
tions. The thought procedure, through confinement to one form 
of exercise, may take on an unusual character because of its 
narrowness and morbid continuity; or it may, on the contrary. 
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be incapable of even the most ordinary modes of intellectual 
concentration, its content broken into meaningless fragments, 
and the mind left to an illogical and shallow flow of ideas. In 
the first case, mental associations have crystallized too long; in 
the second, they have dissolved too soon. Such considerations 
must always be made when attempting to ascertain what groups 
of ideas are normal and regular in any particular instance, and 
what are not. The general principle which we have already 
enunciated must be strictly observed, namely, complete and nat- 
ural associations. In accordance, therefore, with this broad view 
of insanity and its relationship to the associative functions of 
mind, it is possible to establish two wide classifications of the 
phenomena attendant upon abnormal cognitive processes. Thus 
unsoundness of intellections may be the consequence (1) either 
of incompleteness and deficiency of associations, inducing false 
interpretations of the facts of actual experience; (2) or of an 
intermingling or overlapping of associations in a manner that 
produces confusion among the elements of mental cognition. 
Each type of associational disturbance issues in a peculiar and 
characteristic state of mind, the diagnosis of which will throw 
new light upon certain phenomena already studied. 

Incompleteness of associations, — ^The symptom of noteworthy 
importance which is always distinctive of incompleteness of 
mental associations is an exaggerated continuity in the thought 
process. Here we see the direction of the individuaPs thinking 
narrowed down to the limits of a single aim, persuasion, or 
belief — a condition typical of delusional states, the products 
whereof are the psychological effects of constantly driving 
through the same compassed lines of association (v. pp. 42-43). 
The repeated occurrence of the same phantasy elements in the 
operations of imagination accounts for the narrow range of the 
subject's ideas, while their lack of proper connection explains 
very plausibly the unsound and unnatural features of his mental 
products. The intellective faculty fails to assimilate particular 
types of ideas or to correlate them with the general body of its 
knowlege. The result is abnormal. Certain ideas become more 
or less isolated from the mental content of the individual and, by 
undue repetition, acquire a facility in dominating the field of 
consciousness. This procedure may reproduce itself with ever- 
increasing persistence against all effort of the subject to prevent 
it. When such a state supervenes we are dealing with what has 
been described as an obsession (v. p. 40 et seq.). So firmly may 
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these ideas become imbedded in the mind that they form the 
only satisfactory source of mental exercise. At the same time 
other associations, which in normal minds would correct or 
moderate such restrictive tendencies in the rational processes, 
grow fewer and less eflfective, and their parts become so entan- 
gled with the dominant association that they invariably repro- 
duce it. The mind is finally closed to the free and perfect use 
of its powers of intellection. 

Conjusion, of associations. — At the other extreme of the condi- 
tion just considered, there may be found an unusual deficiency 
in the mental continuity necessary to secure normal effects in 
the thought procedure. This lack of proper continuity is to be 
attributed to a confusion of mental associations. It manifests 
itself clearly in states of mental instability, absence of normal 
concentration in pursuing a train of thought, and flight of ideas 
(v. pp. 40-42). Phantasy products have escaped all control and 
become irregularly connected, upon which there follows in ordi- 
nary psychological sequence a confusion of mental associations 
which should be separated and viewed in their single aspects. 
Applying the fundamental law for all normal associations, 
namely, tha^ when a part of a pa^t perception returns, the whole 
returns, we discover at once that in this case it is not the whole 
which returns, but only a part. A disruption in the complete nat- 
uralness of the associational process is precisely the fact that 
here, as in all forms of disordered cognition, is responsible for the 
unsound character of the mind's products. It is to be noted that 
every man possesses a certain control over the laws of association, 
and ordinarily he exercises this control, either consciously or 
unconsciously, to effect his thinking. But even apart from such 
guidance, and when their activities are in conflict, these laws do 
not for that reason cease to operate. As long as the deductions 
of mind are valid inferences from premises correctly formulated, 
we know that its relation to the laws of mental association is 
both natural and normal, and that a sound direction is being 
given to the functions of such laws. When this control is want- 
ing, the associations of mind at once become disorganized, images 
and ideas are reproduced and grouped together in a manner at 
variance with reality, there is a constant recurrence of false 
mental products, and utter confusion of the cognitive processes 
is the final issue of such a psychological procedure. The passage 
from this condition to a state of mental senility is merely a 
deepening of the abnormality without any fundamental change 
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in its nature. The extreme instability of mind attendant upon 
dementia senilis is due to the complete dissociation of phantasy 
elements and to the fragmentary character of mental processes 
to which such severance in the natural linkage of images gives 
rise. The gradual decline in the powers of sensibility which 
accompanies deep organic disintegration, particularly of the 
cerebral regions, will after a time terminate in the loss of all 
mental functions. 

The qiuilities and degrees of insanity. — ^It is evident from the 
foregoing discussion that defect in the continuity of thought b 
psychologically different from excess of continuity. This dis- 
tinction is well illustrated in that type of insanity known as 
manic-depressive psychosis which possesses two clearly differ- 
entiated stages recurring in a cycle: (1) in one of these stages, 
characterized by intense nervous and mental excitement (mania), 
we find a noticeable lack of continuity in the thought process 
with its concomitant phenomena of confused associations and 
flight of ideas; (2) in the other stage, attended by torpor or 
sluggishness both of mental and organic functions (depression), 
there is an exaggerated continuity in the processes of mind, 
resultant upon incompleteness of associations, and issuing in a 
fixation of the thought procedure. 

With this view of the phenomena of insanity, therefore, we 
may interpret incompleteness or confusion of associations, excess 
or defect in the continuity of thought, as the qiuiUties of mental 
abnormality. Its varying degrees are measured in accordance 
with the mind's capability of a healthy functioning, or the extent 
and range of deviation from the line of normalcy. It is, of 
course, very difScult to determine in the concrete just where this 
line is to be drawn. Mental soundness, we should remember, is 
a condition that is secured to the individual only at a medial 
position between the extreme qualities of insanity. The distance 
from this central line of normalcy thus constitutes the psy- 
chological degree of mental abnormality which is to be affixed 
to the mind. In every case, the irregularity of the cognitive 
process may be traced to disruption or suspension of the laws of 
mental association, following immediately upon some distur- 
bance in the organic laws that control the association of images. 
St. Thomas gave concise expression to the entire problem of 
insanity and at the same time indicated the root and source of 
every type of cognitive disorder when he said: "Omnis enim 
defectus animae qui in nobis accidit est ex phantasia quantum ad 
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cogrdtionem, cujus proprium est falsitas'' (v. 11, Sent. d. 7, q. 2, 
a. 1, ad lum). According to this general view, therefore, of the 
phenomena of mental abnormality, we must find our psychologi- 
cal interpretation of the unsound processes of mind in terms of 
imaginative disorder. When the products of the phantasy proc- 
ess fail of natural order and arrangement, a mental condition to 
correspond with such irregular effects of imaginative procedure 
at once manifests itself in groupings of ideas of such peculiar 
stamp and character as to falsify the individual's thinking by 
making its results irrational and abnormal. Thus the defect of 
the mental faculty is explained in St. Thomas' teaching by some 
condition of derangement associated with imaginative faculty, 
upon which mind is in immediate psychological dependence in 
every exercise of its immaterial powers (la, q. 84, a. 7). 

Insanity and moral responsibility, — ^An important considera- 
tion may be added at this point which has to do with the moral 
responsibility that attaches to the abnormal mind. The two 
psychological factors of supreme moment in this problem are 
knowledge and consent. One is held morally accountable for 
what he does: (1) when there is knowledge of the law and its 
present application; (2) when there is deliberate consent given 
to its violation. Deliberate consent implies freedom in the exer- 
cise of will, which in turn is dependent upon intelligence and its 
normal functioning (la, q. 83, a. 1; QQ. Disput. de Veritate, 
q. 23, a. 1; Zigliara, Psychologia, Paris, Beauchesne, 1919, 
pp. 399-400). Hence, where there is no valid exercise of the 
process of intellection, there can be no freedom of will and con- 
sequently no moral responsibility. It is only when the effects of 
mental action are in all respects normal and healthy that a man 
is completely master of himself (mente compos) and answerable 
for his conduct. It is not merely the fact, therefore, that he 
possesses the faculty of intellect which makes the individual's 
choice of will free; there is the further necessity that he exercise 
his rational powers in a practical manner upon the material 
which is offered for mental elaboration, with normal results. 
Practical reason and freedom of will are vigorous and secure 
together, or feeble and unsound together. When, then, there is 
sufficient rational self-possession to ensure freedom of election, 
we have fundamentally all the conditions requisite for full moral 
responsibility. From the application of this broad principle to 
the phenomena of insanity we at once conclude that moral impu- 
tability for the acts of the abnormal-minded is directly propor- 
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tionate to their combined knowledge and consent. Each case, 
however, must be judged singly, according to such concrete cir- 
cumstances as surround it. There is a further fact worthy of our 
notice, that while freedom of will is psychologically dependent 
upon the normal exercise of intelligence, moral sense is not so 
absolutely conditioned by reason that both necessarily vary 
together. There are instances of occasional incident in which 
a high degree of rational insight is combined with an inferior 
type of moral sense. But the general rule, as Moore observes, 
is **that moral dulness is associated with a pronounced degree of 
intellectual defect" (v. Dynamic Psychology; Phila., Lippincott, 
1924, p. 163; H. Maudsley, Responsibility in Mental Disease, 
N. Y., Appleton, 1892, pp. 32-34). 

From the legal point of view the test of insanity and the 
imputable character of an individual's acts is made to depend 
upon three conditions of psychological import: (1) the develop- 
ment of rational insights which determine the quality and extent 
of one's knowledge of right and wrong; (2) the existence of 
delusions or morbidly falsified beliefs; (3) the presence of will 
impulses which the individual is unable to control — in short, his 
lack of perfect freedom. If the mental disorder from which a 
person is suffering is of such character that it is impossible for 
him to entertain a criminal intent or to know the nature of the 
act he is performing, he is adjudged insane in the eyes of the 
law. If, on the contrary, his mental condition does not produce 
these results, he is considered sound of mind and morally respon- 
sible from the legal point of view, irrespective of his mental 
defectiveness and irresponsibility from the viewpoint of psy- 
chology. In fine, the law states when a man is legally account- 
able for his behavior, and then recognizes the presence of abnor- 
mality of mind only when the individual's conduct fails to admit 
of such legally defined responsibility (v. W. A. White: Insanity 
and the Criminal Law, N. Y., Macmillan, 1923, pp. 102-106). 

General view of insanity, — ^Looking upon the phenomena of 
insanity in the widest possible aspect according to the effects 
which they produce upon the subject's thinking and acting, 
mental abnormality would seem to consist in a disorder in the 
process of adaptation of the self to the requirements of life. 
With this broad view of the problem, we must recognise the 
fact that in conditions of mental unsoundness there exist not 
only states of hallucination and delusion, a dearth or a confusion 
of proper imaginative and intellectual associations, a hypercon- 
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tinuity or marked deficiency of thought processes, but there is in 
addition a profound and intimate change in the character of 
the individual which renders his modes and capabilities of acting 
quite different from those of the normal person. Of course the 
man himself is fundamentally the same. His personality (viewed 
not empirically but as a metaphysical concept) cannot change, 
for it is something substantial and permanent, at all times the 
same identical entity (alteri incommunicabilis) . The ego or self 
of every man is inalienable (excluditur ratio assumptibilis, as 
St. Thomas says) so long as soul is conjoined to body, for it is 
from such a union alone that complete hiunan nature is secured to 
the individual (v. la, q. 29, a. 1, ad 2um; Zigliara, Ontologia, 
Paris, Beauchesne, 1919, pp. 455 et seq.). But in the case of 
the abnormal-minded, something seems to have warped the 
functions of the self so that it no longer reacts to the situations 
of life as it did before. Insanity, by reason of the very universal 
character of its disorganization, is differentiated from all other 
forms of infirmity to which man is liable. It is a disruption not 
only of the cognitive procedures of mind but of affective proc- 
esses also, and of the modes of extrinsic reaction. It is a distur- 
bance not of intellectual operations alone but of organic laws 
and functions as well. And while we cannot observe all the 
somatic modifications that are going on within the body with 
the progress of dementia, we are led to infer that as a rule they 
are there; so much so, in fact, that the ''mens insana'' has come to 
be associated almost invariably with the "corpus insanum^' (v. 
C. Mercier, Psychology Normal and Morbid, N. Y., Macmillan, 
1901, p. 512, fin.). 



CHAPTER VII 

CONCLUSION 

The main object of this discussion has been to explain the 
obscure and difficult problem of mental abnormality through a 
comparative study of the irrational and unsoimd products of 
the procedures of mind with the normal effects of its cognitions; 
to show their intimate relationship, and that the distinction 
between the functions of the sane and the insane intelligence is 
in reality only one of degree. This we have endeavored to do in 
accordance with the clear and solid teaching of St. Thomas 
Aquinas, which divides the potencies of the hiunan soul into two 
general classes; one organic and purely material with all the 
limitations of matter; the other inorganic and wholly imma- 
terial, with its own distinctive type of laws essentially diflfering 
from material phenomena and the forces that control them. 
Here we find the theory of a direct and proper object of the 
human intellect, which is identified with the quiddity of sensible 
things; the theory of a fundamental participation of sensibility 
in all our intellectual processes; finally and most important of 
all, the theory of a substantial unity of soul and body. Such 
unique teaching no one conceived more lucidly than the Medieval 
Doctor. Aristotle, it is true, had propounded it long before the 
dawn of a Christian philosophy, but almost everyone seems to 
have forgotten it after he was dead. St. Thomas revived it, 
reorganized it on a firmer basis, gave it a definite metaphysical 
foundation, and handed it down to posterity as one of his most 
precious philosophical heirlooms. No purely materialistic theory 
has ever satisfactorily accounted for man's intellectual life or 
explained the parts of his cognitive procedures in the manner 
that St. Thomas expounds them. Nor can such a theory ever 
give a consistent meaning to the phenomena of mental abnor- 
mality ; the wide gulf between it and the problem it would solve 
must ever remain impassible upon a materialistic basis when it 
attempts to apply a purely mechanical rule to facts that are 
wholly insubservient to the laws of matter. The diversity of 
man as the object of thought and the subject of thought can 
never be understood in terms of mere physical or chemical 
formulation. 

In conclusion, we may summarily review the elements in our 
theory that seem to us of most importance in the interpretation 
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of abnormal cognitive processes and in the philosophical discern- 
ment of the meaning of insanity: 

1. There can be no primary disorder of the rational faculty. 
The partial or complete falsity of certain of its products and 
their unsound character must be assigned to some irregularity 
in the functions of the senses, external or internal, upon which 
the mind is objectively dependent for the material of its cogni- 
tions. Although organic degeneration of the brain may affect 
the procedures of intellect even to the extent of making its 
rational activities impossible, still integrity of the intellectual 
faculty is intrinsically independent of nervous or cerebral proc- 
esses. Hence the subject of mental abnormality always remains 
a rational creature, however irrational the products of intellec- 
tion may appear. 

2. A close psychological relationship is observed to exist 
between mental unsoundness and disorders of affectivity. This 
is to be expected since cognition or mental insight is the most 
fundamental postulate in the aetiology of an emotion. It is one 
of the most simple applications of the broad Thomistic princi- 
ple: appetitua sequitur cognitionem (knowledge is the cause of 
appetition). 

3. The root of insanity lies in the sphere of phantasy, whose 
representative and associational functions, in the psychological 
order, immediately precede the operations of intellect. Disorders 
of the imaginative process may originate either from the 
unsound condition of the faculty of imagination itself and its 
physiological instrument (the brain), or from some disruption 
in the structure or systematic functioning of the other material 
faculties with which imagination is closely associated. Irregu- 
larities in the sensory realm do not disturb the mind's formative 
processes except by supplying it with false or insuflBcient data 
for the elaboration of its immaterial products. 

4. All conditions of insanity are referable either to excess or 
defect in the formal modes of rational mental exercise. The 
succession of ideas becomes narrow and incoherent, and the per- 
ception of those relations of ideas by which all normal thinking 
processes are conditioned is more or less completely obscured. 
It is not, however, to the imsound character of the mind's ideas 
that we attribute its abnormal cognitions, but rather to a sever- 
ance in the links of their associations. 

5. There are as many degrees of mental as of physical unsound- 
ness. The dividing line between sanity and insanity is real, lor 
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it is between what is natural and what is unnatural. In deter- 
mining the point of demarcation, the diflBculty is not theoretical 
but practical. The rule is known: deamess and completeness 
of mental associations. But the departures are often too small 
to be detected until they widen out far enough to reach the 
minimal degree observable. 

6. Absence of free volitional activity is an effect of mental 
unsoundness. Perfect exercise of will-power is proportionate to 
healthiness and practicality of judgment, that is, to the logical 
and unimpeded functioning of intellect, exerted upon proper and 
regular materials, with rational results. The degree of respon- 
sibility accords with the degree of practical intelligence and 
freedom of deliberation. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Evolution is generally accepted as a fact by tiie scientist 
of today. Descent with modification as a process of nature 
is taken for granted. There are indeed theories, intended 
to explain the evolutionary process, which are admitted as 
working hypotheses, but what they call the "fact" of Evo- 
lution must not be disputed. Bateson wrote in 1915 that 
"we have got to recognize that there has been an evolution, 
that somehow or other, the forms of life have arisen from 
fewer forms,*'^ and Dr. G. H. Parker, of Harvard Univer- 
sity, puts it even more strongly : "It is this strength of the 
modern position that has placed every biologist on the side 
of evolution. In other words, practically all biologists to- 
day accept without any reservation, descent with modifica- 
tion as a process of nature. They no longer question this 
view. This statement cannot be emphasized too strongly."* 
Sir Bertram Windle notes that the same attitude is taken 
by the writers of textbooks. "In all the manuals," he says, 
"we find it (Evolution) set down as a dogma of scientific 
faith."^ Occasionally an authoritative voice is heard in 
protest,^ but it does little to disturb the calm security of 
the evolutionary protagonists. 

But while they are unanimous in proclaiming descent 
with modification to be a fact, nevertheless they differ 
widely in explaining the causes and factors of that process. 
Parker says : "At the same time that these biologists accept 
descent with modification as an actual occurrence in nature, 
they are most skeptical and reserved about what may be 



* Bateson : Heredity, in Annual Report of Smithsonian Institute, 

1915, p. 372. 

* Parker : What Evolution Is, p. 62. 

•Windle: Evolution, A Recent French Criticism, in The Catholie 
World, vol. CXXII, p. 66. 

* Prof. M. Vialleton : Memhres et Ceintures des Vertebris 
Titrapodes, Critique Morphologique du TransfomUsme, This is 
the severest condemnation of the ordinary proofs for Transformism 
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called the driving force behind descent."" He enumerates 
three principal theories that have been put forth as expla- 
nations of evolution, v.g., Lamarckism, Darwinism and the 
Mutation Theory. He warns his readers against the error 
of condemning evolution itself because of the disagreement 
in its explanation. "Because biologists have not yet dis- 
covered how evolution takes place," he writes, "is no reason 
for denying evolution itself."* Bateson vehemently rejects 
Darwinism but stoutly maintains his belief in Evolution. 
It is evident that a distinction must be made between the 
fact of evolution as a process of nature and the explana- 
tions of that process. 

Among Catholic scholars the number who accept Evolu- 
tion as a fact is limited. There are some who accept it as 
a working hypothesis. However, the anti-Christian atti- 
tude of many of the earlier defenders of the theory who 
used it to bolster up their materialistic philosophies, caused 
many Christian thinkers to reject it in any form. In their 
anxiety to safeguard the cherished principles of the exist- 
ence of God, the creation of all things and the essential 
distinction between man and the lower animals, they would 
have nothing to do with a doctrine that seemed to call these 
truths into question. Catholics in general reflected this 
attitude of their leaders, and to some extent the spirit of 
antagonism towards evolutionism remains dominant even 
today. There is, however, a growing tendency to look upon 
the question as a scientific problem rather than a theologi- 
cal one and to judge it upon the merits of the proofs alleged 
in its support. 

On the other hand there have been leaders who saw the 
possibility of reconciling Evolutionism with the principles 
of faith. They rejected of course the materialistic and 
mechanistic theories and proposed in their stead what they 
called Theistic Evolution. As early as 1877, Knabenbauer, 
the celebrated Jesuit theologian, asserted: "There is no 
objection, as far as faith is concerned, to assuming the 
descent of all plants and animal species from a few types."^ 



* Parker : 1 c. no. 2 supra. 
•Parker: Op. cit« p. 63. 

^ Knabenbauer : Glaube und Deszendenztheorie, in Stimmen aus 
Maria Laach, XIII, p. 75. 
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other eminent scholars, like Mivart, Zahm, Wasmann, 
openly championed the cause of theistic evolutionism. 
These men argued that, neither from the scientific nor from 
the philosophic point of view, was there any contradiction 
between this theory, so understood, and Catholic faith. The 
Scriptural account does not determine the form in which 
created things came into existence, nor the number of the 
original forms. Moreover, by the principle of St. Thoiftas 
that "the potency of a cause is the greater, the more remote 
the effects to which it extends,"® they contended that it 
would be a greater manifestation of God's wisdom and 
power, if the world were created by a single act of His 
divine will and developed to its present form by powers 
and laws implanted in it at the beginning by the Creator." 
To give their views greater authority, these Catholic 
defenders of evolutionism turned to the Fathers and the 
Schoolmen for principles or opinions that would confirm 
their own positions. They realized that any doctrine must 
stand or fall by its conformity or lack of conformity with 
the fundamental principles laid down by St. Augustine and 
St. Thomas Aquinas. A well developed cosmological sys- 
tem had been bequeathed to us by these holy doctors. It 
was the norm by which the new evolutionism must be meas- 
ured. The first important attempt along this line was made 
by St. George Mivart, in his book, "The Genesis of Species," 
published in 1871. In an effort to show that Christian 
thinkers were perfectly free to accept the general evolution 
theory, he quotes freely from St. Augustine and St. Thomas 
and refers to Suarez, Cornelius a Lapide and other Catholic 
writers. His arguments were ably defended and amplified 
in this country by Doctor J. A. Zahm, C.S.C., in his two 
books, "Bible, Science and Faith," and "Evolution and 
Dogma," both published in the nineties. To the quotations 
from Augustine, and Thomas, Zahm added others from the 
Greek Fathers, Basil and Gregory of Nyssa. Their exam- 
ple was followed by many other scholars, non-Catholic as 
well as Catholic.^® 



*Sum. C. Gentes, III, c. LXXVII. 
• Cf r. art. Evolution, Cath. Ency., vol. V. 

''Osborn: Front the Greeks to Darwin, p. 69 seq., also Husslein: 
Evolution and Social Progress, p. 95. 
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Of those scholars of the past, whose authority was most 
frequently invoked, St. Augustine was firiven the first place. 
This was due to the fact that the Bishop of Hippo was 
commonly acknowledged to be the greatest of the Fathers 
and his opinions consequently would have the most weight. 
Secondly, Augustine had gone into the question of the origin 
and development of things far more thoroughly and exten- 
sively than any other writer. In the de Genesi ad Litteram 
and to a lesser extent in his other works, he has given us a 
penetrating and exhaustive study of the meaning of Gene- 
sis and its interpretation according to the scientific knowl- 
edge of his time. Thirdly, Augustine's thought seemed to 
fit in with modern evolutionary doctrine better than that 
of the others. For these reasons he became the great mas- 
ter of the Christian defenders of evolutionism. But his 
support was not to be retained without a struggle. The 
interpretations of Mivart and especially those of Zahm 
were challenged and a controversy over the cosmological 
theories of the great Father was started that has not yet 
been settled. A series of articles appeared in the Irish 
Ecclesiastical Record of 1899,^^ in which the question of 
St. Augustine and Evolution was argued pro and con by 
Father Patrick F. Coakley, O.S.A., and Father Philip Bur- 
ton, CM. The latter denies the correctness of Doctor 
Zahm's interpretations and seeks to show that Augustine's 
theories are directly opposed to evolutionism in the modem 
sense. Father Coakley undertakes to defend the aforesaid 
interpretation and quotes many Augustinian authorities in 
its defense. Since that time numerous other articles and 
references concerning this problem have appeared ; none of 
them, however, authoritative or thorough enough to be 
regarded as decisive. 

The appearance in 1922 of Canon Dorlodot's "Darwinism 
and Catholic Thought" gave new impetus to the contro- 
versy. The- Canon takes a very decided stand on the side 
of evolution and invokes the authority of the Fathers^ 
especially Augustine, to support absolute natural evolution. 
His high position and the scholarly character of his work 
immediately attracted the attention of Catholic scholars 
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everjrwhere and many criticisms, some approving, others 
condenming, appeared in current periodicals.^^ In 1924 
Father Henry Woods, S. J., of the University of Santa Clara, 
California, published his work, entitled "Augustine and 
Evolution.'* While the author does not say so, it is quite 
evidently intended to counteract the influence of Dorlodot's 
book. Father Woods argues that there is nothing in Au- 
gustine's doctrine that in any way favors evolutionism. In 
fact he seeks to prove that Augustine's theories are directly 
opposed to any evolutionary scheme. His treatment repre- 
sents serious thought and has been favorably reviewed by 
a number of scholarly critics. Nothing of importance has 
been added to the dispute since the publication of this study. 
The several magazine articles that have appeared have but 
reviewed the arguments already put forth. 

A study of these various efforts to settle the controversy 
reveals that the pivotal point around which the whole ques- 
tion turns, is the meaning of the Rationes Seminalea. Au- 
gustine clearly says that God did not create living beings 
as they are but potentially, in their rationes seminales, 
which in the course of time became actual. From Mivart 
to Woods, the question has been : What did Augustine mean 
by these rationes seminaiesf What was the manner of 
their existence and how did they become actual? Those 
who have sought to enlist his support for evolutionism have 
contended that these were active powers, capable of develop- 
ing into real beings by the operation of natural laws, with- 
out the special intervention of the Creator. Their oppo- 
nents, Burton, Woods, et al., assert that these potentialities 
were passive only, capable of receiving forms, but requiring 
the direct action of God to bring the form into existence. 
Here lies the crux of the problem. Were the rationes semi- 
nales active powers, able to produce effects of themselves, 
supported only by the divine concursus ; or, were they pas- 
sive only, incapable of effecting an3rthing, without the direct 
action of God ? All hinges about this question. 

In view of the scholarly studies that have already ap- 
peared it might seem that the field had been thoroughly 
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gone over and that nothing new, of importance, could be 
added to it. However, a careful review of the available 
matter has convinced the writer otherwise. The only ex- 
tended study that has this particular problem for its pur- 
pose is that of Father Woods ; the others either treat of the 
general attitude of the Church towards evolutionism, and 
only mention Augustine to support their thesis, as, for* 
instance, the works of Mivart, Zahm, Wasmann, Dorlodot, 
etc., or they are general studies of the philosophy or 
theology of St. Augustine, that touch only incidentally this 
particular problem. Such studies are necessarily brief and 
inadequate. Dorlodot's work is scholarly but his enthusi- 
asm for evolutionism leads him to conclusions which must 
be questioned. Father Woods goes to the other extreme 
and presents an interpretation with which the writer cannot 
agree. A middle way between these two extremes has been 
suggested by certain French writers but none of them has 
developed the subject in a satisfactory manner.^' For 
these reasons the writer with the sanction of the Depart- 
ment of Philosophy of the Catholic University undertook 
to make a more thorough study of Augustine's cosmological 
system than has hitherto been attempted and to present a 
clear explanation of the disputed rationes seminales in 
modem terminology. 

As has been stated before, the crux of the whole question 
lies in the meaning of these rationes seminales. This, then, 
is the precise and definite purpose of this study, to deter- 
mine the meaning of the terms, as conceived by Augustine 
and by doing so to arrive at a knowledge of his theories 
regarding the origin and development of living things. 
Thamiry points out that the bishop uses this idea of the 
rationes seminales to explain intellectual and moral develop- 
ment also, but this use does not interest us here. We are 
concerned only with its application to the problems of 
Cosmology. Naturally, the solution of these problems has 
a direct bearing on the question of Augustine and Evolu- 
tion. The present study, however, is not in any way an 
investigation of the theory of evolution. It holds no brief 
for or against that doctrine. In the final chapter an effort 
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is made to decide how far Augustine can justly be invoked 
to support the general theory of descent with modification, 
but it is not intended thereby to prove or disprove the 
theory itself. Neither does the writer intend to explain the 
use of the theory of the rationes seminales by any other 
authors, before or after the time of Augustine. Whenever 
references are made to them it is solely for the purpose of 
shedding light on the main issue. The general plan fol- 
lowed has been to present the various phases of the problem 
in their logical order and then to find for each a solution 
in the original text of Augustine himself. Reference is 
then fhade to other authors, particularly St. Thomas, for a 
confirmation of the interpretation offered. Opposing opin- 
ions, especially those of modern authors, are next studied 
and if possible answered. St. Thomas is of course the great 
interpreter of St. Augustine, and consequently, wherever 
possible, his interpretation of any given statement from 
Augustine is given precedence over all others. The attitude 
of St. Thomas towards the theory of the rcutiones seminales 
has itself been a source of dispute among commentators. 
It is not ijroposed to settle that question here. Special at- 
tention has been given to the opinions of Dorlodot and 
Woods, since they are the most recent statements on the 
subject. Throughout the discussion the argument from 
authority is made secondary to the argument based on 
Augustine's own statements. 

To accomplish the purposes of this study the work has 
been divided into five chapters. The first is general. Its 
purpose is to show the influences that contributed to the 
formation of Augustine's thought, the general outlines of 
his philosophy and the particular interest which he had in 
the problem of Genesis. A few helpful suggestions in 
finding and understanding the prolific doctor's cosmological 
theories are likewise given. Since Augustine was not the 
first to use the theory of the rationes seminales but merely 
adapted it to his needs after it had undergone a long period 
of development, the second chapted is devoted to a study 
of this development. The question of the nature of rationes 
seminales is separated from that concerning their origin 
and development. In the third chapter, the first part of the 
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problem is studied. It involves an investigation into Augus- 
tine's use of the terms roMonea aeminales, of their physical 
nature, the important question as to their powers, whether 
active or passive, and the manner in which future beings 
are contained in them. The fourth chapter deals with the 
origin of the rationes seminales, St. Augustine's concept of 
creation and the manner in which things came into exist- 
ence, his teaching regarding divine administration and the 
operation of secondary causes and the nature of miracles 
likewise comes in here. A study is also made of the order 
postulated by Augustine for the appearance of things on 
this earth. A very important part of this chapter is the 
section dealing with man, his origin and appearance upon 
this earth. The fifth and last chapter of the book is entitled 
Augustine and Evolution. By applying the conclusions 
arrived at in the two previous chapters, a solution is found 
for the question: Was Augustine an evolutionist? This is 
in some respects the most important part of the book. While 
the controversy has centered around the meaning of the 
rationea seminaies, the purpose has been to determine 
whether Augustine's authority could be called upon to sup- 
port the theory of evolution or not. To many the answer 
given may seem to lack definiteness, but since evolutionism 
in its modem aspects dates back only to the time of La- 
marck, it can hardly be expected that Augustine could have 
taken a definite attitude toward it sixteenf centuries ago. 

In a study of this kind there is a natural tendency to 
read into an author one's own preconceived notions. The 
contradictory opinions attributed to St. Augustine amply 
demonstrate this truth. The writer has sought earnestly 
to avoid this tendency. He has never been an enthusiast 
for or against evolutionism and does not begin this study 
with the hope of proving any pet theory. It is with the 
hope of shedding some light on the teachings of a great 
saint and scholar and to advance a step nearer to the solu- 
tion of a vexed question that he undertakes the work. 

The texts from St. Augustine, quoted throughout this 
work, unless otherwise designated, are from the Benedic- 
tine Edition (Paris, 1679-1690), reedited and included in 
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acriptorum ecclesidsticorum latinorum, published in Vienna, 
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texts from St. Thomas have been derived from various edi- 
tions and these are indicated in the bibliography. 
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later, he took the Ideas of Plato and attributed to them 
eternal existence in the mind of God. He made a real dis- 
tinction between the eternal reasons and their physical 
existence as seminal reasons in matter. In explaining the 
production of the latter he made use of the Alexandrine 
theory of the different grades of existence: 1, in the Word 
of God; 2, in the elements of the world, where they were 
created at the beginning; 3, in the first individuals of the 
various classes of beings, e. g., this plant or this animal; 
4, in the seed produced by these plants and animals. From 
the Stoic X670S avkpnaTKios he derived the term ratio semi- 
nalis. To the whole he added the Christian doctrines of 
creation and divine administration. It is impossible to say 
whether Augustine derived the various elements of his 
system immediately from their respective sources. It seems 
that he was not well versed in Greek and knew nothing of 
Hebrew and consequently he would depend largely upon 
Latin translations and commentaries. St. Ambrose was an 
admirer of St. Gregory of Nyssa and no doubt the future 
Bishop of Hippo was much influenced in his attitude by 
the Bishop of Milan, and thus indirectly by the Bishop of 
Nyssa. In the following chapters I have attempted to ex- 
plain in detail the cosmological system which Augustine 
worked out under these several influences. 

2. After the Time op St. Augustine 

The references made to the theory of the rationes semv- 
notes by Catholic writers after the time of St. Augustine 
are for the most part interpretations of his jdoctrine. The 
most important of these, especially St. Thomas Aquinas, 
are quoted in the succeeding chapters and consequently 
need not be discussed here. In regard to the interpreta- 
tions, Dorlodot says that he was not able "to find a single 
Christian writer previous to the Scholastic period who 
opposes the theory, or who endeavours to regard the 
rationes semirvales of St Augustine simply as material or 
passive powers."^*^ From the time of the introduction of 
the Aristotelian principles in the thirteenth century, there 
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is a tendency either to disagree with the doctrines of St. 
Augustine regarding the origin of things or, in an effort to 
reconcile the two, to depart from the traditional interpre- 
tation. The differences were not based on Scriptural exe- 
gesis but on current scientific thought, especially that con- 
cerning the generating power of the sun and the stars, an 
opinion derived from Aristotle.^® The explanation of Duns 
Scotus, in which he denies the active power of a seed and 
likewise of the ratio semindlis,^^ is based, as Cajetan points 
out, on the failure to make a distinction between a transi- 
tory and a permanent instrument.** Father Coakley, 
O.S.A., in his article in the Irish Ecclesiastical Record, 
quotes a number of mediaeval theologians who defended 
the traditional interpretation of St. Augustine against some 
of their contemporary opponents.*^ Renewed interest in 
the theory of St. Augustine has been awakened by the wide- 
spread attention given to the evolutionary hypothesis dur- 
ing the last half century. The varied opinions attributed 
to him by the antagonists and protagonists of this hypothe- 
sis are discussed in the following pages. 

Outside the ranks of Scholasticism the theory of the 
Rationes SemincUes has had quite a different history. 
Writers to whom the doctrines of Christianity were un- 
known or unwelcome, fell back on the pagan theories of the 
ancient Greeks, with their belief in absolute immanence. 
In the fourth and fifth centuries the Neoplatonic concepts 
were carried to Western Europe from Egypt." The same 
thoughts appear again in the philosophy of John Scotus 
Eriugena in the ninth century. The primordial causes or 
types of all things were contained in the Word of God. 
The being of the creatures is the being of God, which is of 
course pantheism. This inclination to identify God and 
the world is found in some of the Scholastics, for instance, 
Abelard — "Spiritum esse animam mundV*^^ — and David of 
Dinant, whom St. Thomas severely condemns.*** 



* 1. c, p. 90. 

** Joan. Duns Scotus, Lib, //, Sent, dist. XVII, q. 1. 

* Cajetan : Comment, in I St, Thomas, q. CXVIII, a. 1. 

* Irish Ecc. Rec, 4-S. Vol. V, p. 342. 

*• Funk, Hist, de VEglise, trad. Hemmer, I. p. 115-128. 
"Cfr. Denz. no. 312. 
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invisibly evei^thing which later appears in the tree, so the 
earth possessed everjrthing which was to appear in the 
course of time.^® These original causes were in the earth, 
" — causcUes Ulae rationes quas mundo indidit," says Au- 
gustine," and St. Thomas adds no less clearly, " — tunc 
terrae datam esse virtutem germinativam."^^ Since all 
interpreters answer this question in this same way, the 
point need not be discussed further. 

Since the rationes seminales were physical and since 
Augustine at times calls them semina, the theory has been 
proposed that they were seeds. Suarez seems to have held 
this opinion. In his Tractate on the Work of the Six Days, 
he seeks to disprove the general theory of Augustine re- 
garding the manner in which plants and animals came into 
being, by showing that the theory of original seed was 
contrary to Scripture and contrary to nature. "Accedit 
praeterea,'* he says, "specialis ratio in ammalibus quia non 
possunt in semine produci."^^ And again: ''Ergo facta 
sunt hoc tertio die, non ut semina, sed ut fructus, vel saltern 
in herba, sicui ad litteram narrantur facta — ."^* But evi- 
dently he had heard of a contrary interpretation for he 
adds : **Quod si fortasse quis dicat, per virtutem iUam seu 
potentiam non intelligere Augustinum hujtismodi semina 
plantarum, sed aliam pecvliarem virtutem terrae ad germi- 
nandum inditam: hoc eadem facilitate, qua dictum fuerit, 
rejiciendum est, quia nequ£ in Scriptura habet fundamen- 
tum, neque ipse Augustinum hoc declarat, neqvs secundum 
naturas rerum explicari potest, qualis ilia virtue «t."" It 
is probably well to add here by way of explanation that 
Suarez writes only of semina plantarum, because he is 
treating of the origin of plants on the third day. 

Before criticizing the seed interpretation of Suarez, 
another explanation of a modem author will be considered. 
Father Patrick F. Coakley, O.S.A., in an article entitled: 
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"Was St. Augustine an Evolutionist?" calls the ritiones 
semirudes germs or cells.*® Is it possible that by the ra- 
tiones seminales, Augustine meant what our modern biolo- 
gists call germ cells? The germ cells are those which are 
capable of reproducing themselves and are to be distin- 
guished from somatic cells which have no reproductive 
power. We know now that all biological continuity is 
effected by cell division. It is through the cell that repro- 
duction takes place, that physical inheritance is transmitted 
and physical development brought about. Of course, St. 
Augustine knew nothing of cell life, but would not these 
germ cells correspond to the rationea seminales? 

It can be shown that neither seeds nor germ cells fit in 
with Augustine's conception of the rationes seminales. 
Both are actual definite forms of living beings. A seed, in 
the modern sense, is defined as a "young plant that is sup- 
plied with a certain amount of food and that has temporarily 
stopped growing."*^ Germ cells are the structural units of 
a living body, which are capable of reproduction. It is true 
that St. Augustine gave to the term seed a much wider 
meaning than do present day biologists. He applied the 
term to those germ cells which function in reproduction. 
However, it is quite evident that he did not mean seed, 
either in its narrow or its wider signification, when he 
developed his theory of the rationes seminales. He tells 
again and again that in that primitive condition beings did 
not exist actually but potentially. He compares them to 
seeds but he tells us plainly that they are not seeds. Ac- 
cording to his theory, man also came into being at the same 
time as other living beings but like them only casually. 
In answer to an objection against this theory, he clearly 
states his position: "Sed rursus, si dixero non ita fuisse 
hominem in ilia prima rerum conditione, qiui creavit Deits 
omnia simil, sicuti est non tantum perfectae aetatis homo, 
sed ne infans quidem, nee tantum infans, sed ne puerperium 
quidem in utero matris, nee tantum hoc, sed nee semen 
quidem visibile hominis; putabit omnino non fuisse."^^ 
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Then after proving that man did exist at the beginning 
but in a different way than when he appeared as man upon 
the earth, he asks and answers wherein the difference con- 
sisted. "Qiuieret/' he writes, '*ex me quomodo. Respon- 
debo, postea viaibiliter, sicut species humanae constitutionis 
nota nobis est; non tamen parentibiis generantibus, sed iUe 
de limo, ilia de casta ejus. Qiuieret turn quomodo. Respon- 
debo, invisibiliter, potenticUiter, cau^scUiter, quomodo fiunt 
futura non facta.**^^ He realizes the difficulty of under- 
standing this, for immediately he adds: '*Hic forte non 
intelliget." And in an effort to make himself clearer, he 
continues : **Svbtrahuntur enim ei cuncta quxie novit, usque 
ad ipsam semininum corpulentiam. Neqtie enim vel tale 
aliquid homo iam erat, cum in prima Ula sex dierum condi- 
tione foetus erat. Datur quidem de seminibus, ad hanc rem 
nonnulla similitudo, propter iUa q\iae in eis futura conserta 
sunt; verumtamen ante omnia visibilia semina sunt iUae 
causae.'*^^ From these statements there can be no doubt 
that Augustine did not mean seed nor germ cells by his 
rationes seminales. The word corpulentia means in late 
Latin corporeity, or the state of having a body. This Au- 
gustine expressly denies to the seminal reasons. He does 
not by this deny that they are physical but that they have 
a definite proper bodily form. They resemble seeds not 
because of their form but because of the potentialities con- 
tained in them. Lest it be said that Augustine here is 
referring to the body of man only and not to plants or 
animals, it can easily be shown that as far as original con- 
dition is concerned he makes no distinction. AH living 
things, plants, animals and man, were created potentiaUy, 
causally." 

St. Thomas likewise makes it evident that he does not 
attribute to the rationes seminales any distinct proper 
forms. He draws a contrast between the manner in which 
they exist in the rationes seminales and that which they 
have later. "Alia vero dicuntur esse produ^^ta in rationibvs 
seminalibus tantum, ut animalia, plantae et homines; quae 
omnia postmodum in naturis propriis produ^ta «unt."** 
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Seeds and germ cells have their proper natures. Charles 
Boyer, answering a question proposed by himself regarding 
the precise manner of existence of the rationes seminales, 
says : "II ne s'agit pas del concevoir ces raisona comme des 
germes proprement dits, distincts, constitu6s k part, visi- 
bles comme tels: elles ne ressemblent aux germes que par 
leur puissance d'avenir."" Dorlodot, referring to the pas- 
sage wherein Augustine speaks of the creation of birds on 
the fifth day, says: "In this passage St. Augustine clearly 
denies that the subject containing the rationes seminales 
were, according to his hypothesis, created ova or seeds."^* 
The passages quoted are sufficient evidence to show that 
by his rationes seminales Augustine did not mean cells, or 
any special created forms. 

3. The Potentiality op the Rationes Seminales 

We have seen thus far, first that the rationes seminales 
had physical existence in matter, and second, that this 
existence was not in the form of separate, distinct entities, 
as seeds, germ cells or ova. All living things were there, 
but in potentia, not in actu, as St. Thomas asserts, or as 
St. Augustine puts it: '*Quomodo fiunt futura non facta.'* 
But then the question arises, in what did this potentiality 
consist? This is the crux of the whole matter. Given the 
correct answer and we have a key to the cosmological sys- 
tem of St. Augustine. But it is a question not easily 
answered and one that even in St. Thomas' time gave rise 
to conflicting opinions. In his Commentary on the Sen- 
tences he writes: "Ipsae enim virtutes in materia positae, 
per qztas naturales effecttcs consequuntur, rationes semi- 
nales dicuntur. Sed quid sint secundum rem rationes semi- 
nales, a diversis diversimode assignatur'*^^ That the differ- 
ence of opinion has persisted to modem times is evident 
from the discussion carried on in the Irish Ecclesiastical 
Record between Father Phillip Burton, CM., and Father 
P. F. Coakley, O.S.A.,^* and by such conflicting statements 
as are found in the recent works of Father Henry Woods, 
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S.J., and Canon Dorlodot." What these variant statements 
and opinions are we shall see shortly. 

St. Thomas, in the article mentioned above,*' gives three 
opinions which were current in his time. These shall be 
used as the basis of our discussion. The first is derived 
from the Aristotelian distinction between genus and species. 
According to its proponents, a specific form is not received 
in matter except by means of a generic form. Thus, they 
said, it is a different form which makes fire, fire, than that 
which makes fire a body. This incomplete generic form, 
they said, is called the ratio seminalis. "Alii dicunt quod 
forma speciei non recipitur in materia nisi mediante forma 
generis; adeo qvx>d est alia forma numero per quam ignis 
est ignis et per quam ignis est corptcs. Ilia ergo forma 
generalis incompleta ratio seminalis dicitur; quia propter 
talem formam inest materiae quondam inclinatio ad redpi- 
endum format specificas.'*^^ This theory Thomas promptly 
rejects, first, because the distinction between the generic 
and the specific form is a mental one only, since in fact 
every form gives substantial being and since the same 
thing cannot have a double substantial being, an additional 
form must be considered accidental. Secondly, this theory 
does not agree with that of Augustine in as much as an 
incomplete general form would not necessarily be followed 
by a special form. The possibility of it would be there but 
not the necessity as Augustine held. The interpretation 
thus refuted was maintained by a school of Realists whose 
basic principle was that the distinction between the generic 
form and the specific form had existence in reality and not 
merely in the mind, as was maintained by Aristotle and 
after him by Aquinas. 

The second opinion mentioned by St. Thomas is that the 
rationes seminales are the incomplete powers preexisting 
in matter. According to Aristotle, its defenders argued, all 
forms are derived from the potentiality of matter, and 
therefore these forms must have preexisted incompletely 
in matter. They are incomplete because they are not per- 
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feet in their being and have not the power of acting in 
themselves. **Ideo alii dicunt quod cum omnes formae, 
secundum Philosophum (de Generi Animal, lib. 2, cap. 3), 
de potentia materiae educantur, oportet ipsas formas prae- 
existere in materia incomplete, secundum quandam quasi 
inchoationem; et quia non sunt in esse suo perfectae, non 
habent perfectam virtutem agendi, sed incompletam; . . . 
Has ergo virtutes incompletam in materia praeexistentes, 
rationes seminales dicunt, quia sunt secundum esse com- 
pletum in materia, sicut virtus formativa in semine."^^ But 
this explanation does not satisfy Thomas either, for imme- 
diately he adds: "Hoc autem verum non videtur,** and he 
gives as his reason: "quia quamvis formae edttcantur de 
potentia materiae, ilia tamen potentia materiae non est 
a^tiva sed passiva."^^ According to this theory the rationes 
seminales are only the incomplete forms which may be de- 
rived from the potentiality of matter. We may illustrate 
it thus: Clay has within itself the possibility of being 
formed into a statue, a flower pot, a ball, a brick, etc. The 
forms of these various things may be derived from the 
potentiality of the clay. However, the clay was entirely 
passive, it was suitable to receive these forms; there was 
an habilitas or inchoatio formae, as St. Thomas says. So 
they said in the beginning matter alone existed but there 
was in matter the potentiality of all the beings that exist 
in the world today. The forms of these beings existed 
potentially in matter and these potential forms were the 
rationes seminales of Augustine. 

St. Thomas insists that under the term rationes semi- 
nales are included both active and passive powers. "Ad 
qiuirtum dicendum, quod sub rationibus seminaXibus com- 
prehenduntur tam virtutes activae quum etiam passivae, 
. . . "'^ When it is said that they were put in matter, it 
is not to be understood as pure matter, materia prima, 
which has only passive potentiality ; they are said to be in 
matter as complete forms are said to be in matter. "Ad 
secundum dicendum, quod rationes seminales dicuntur 
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materiae inditde, non quia sint intelligendae praeexistere 
in materia ante adventum formae completae, quasi perti- 
nentes ad essentiam materiae, vel ad rationem ejus, secun- 
dum qujod est materia, sed per modum quo etiam formae 
completae in materia esse dicuntur.*'^^ In fact the rationes 
seminaies are strictly applied to active powers only and it 
is by analogy that they are extended to the passive ones. 
In every natural change there are two elements, the active 
and the passive, the movens and the motum. Thus in gener- 
ation, he says, the male element is the active one and the 
female element is passive" and therefore only the male 
element can be properly called semen, but by a certain 
extension of the term, the female element, menstruum, is 
also called a semen, even though it is passive. In the same 
manner we extend the name rationes seminaies to include 
both the active and the passive powers in nature.** This is 
the third opinion mentioned by St. Thomas and the one 
that he accepts. 

The question of the active powers of the rationes semi- 
naies is one that deserves further consideration. In spite 
of the clear words of St. Thomas there are writers today 
who deny that the rationes seminaies as understood by St. 
Augustine possessed any active powers. In the discussion 
carried on in the pages of the Irish Ecclesiastical Record 
between Fathers Phillip Burton, CM., and Patrick F. Coak- 
ley, O.S.A., the former made this statement: "It is clear 
from this and many other passages that, in the first crea- 
tion, his (Augustine's) rationes causales are not material 
entities, but reside in matter as mere modes; as modorum 
rationes; as formabilitas; as potentia in a passive sense, as 
rationes incorporaliter corporeis rebus intextae; as causa, 
but only like a material or a pattern. He gives them no 
activity, no power to pass from the first creation to the 
second except by the immediate action of the creator."" 
He repeats this statement a little later in the same article. 
Quite recently Father Woods has published a defense of 
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the same interpretation. He writes: "The only active 
potency in the earth as such was that of the elementary 
iforms, quite inadequate to the production of the varied life 
of the vegetative and sensitive creature. Indeed, this was 
so obvious that, though St. Augustine recognizes the exist- 
ence of such forms, since prime matter could not exist 
uninformed, he nevertheless ignores them in discussing 
the seminal reasons as the term of the first creation, put- 
ting these, as we see, in prime matter as a pure passive 
potency."** And in the following chapter he says: "In 
themselves the seminal reasons, regarding primordial ori- 
gins, natural generation, miraclei^ indifferently, are but 
passive determinations of passive potency to be actuated 
according to the requirements of each."*^ In the same 
paragraph he calls them "positive determinants of passive 
potency." What he seems to say is that the rationes semi' 
nales did nothing more than to reduce the universal indif- 
ferent potentiality of matter to a positive definite potenti- 
ality to receive the particular form determined by God. 
He expressly denies that they are active forces.*® 

We have seen that Father Burton's statement that the 
rationes seminalea are not separate entities is correct. His 
references to a first and second creation will be discussed 
in the next chapter where Augustine's theory of creation 
is investigated. The opinion maintained both by Father 
Burton and by Father Woods that the rationes seminales 
were purely passive must be considered here. The quota- 
tion from the Angelic Doctor giving his answer to those 
who held the passive theory in his day has already been 
cited. We will go now directly to the pages of St. Augustine 
and see whether this theory can be substantiated. The 
evidence is easily found and it is wholly against the purely 
passive interpretation. 

In the third book on the Trinity, Augustine devotes a 
chapter to an explanation of the manner in which magi- 
cians performed their magic arts. In accordance with the 
scientists of his day, he believed that these magicians were 
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able to bring forth frogs and serpents from inanimate 
matter. His purpose is to show that these men were no 
more the creators of these things than the farmer is of 
the corn which he raises on his land. Both make use of the 
natural powers which God implanted in nature at the begin- 
ning. Just as there is in the seed, in the ground and in 
the sun and rain, the powers necessary to produce the crop 
of corn, so too there is in nature the occult reasons which 
made it possible for the magicians to produce their results. 
**Omnium quippe rerum qvue corporcUiter visibUiterqtie 
nascuntur, occulta quaedam semina in istis corporeis mundi 
hujus elementis latent."^^ Now God has permitted that 
these powers and elements should obey the wicked as well 
as the good. "Nam et damnatis iniquis etiam in metallo 
servit aqvAi et ignis et terra, ut faciant quod volunt, sed 
qvuntum sinitur"*^ Lest it be doubted that these forces 
in the elements of the earth are the same as the rationes 
seminales in which all things existed potentially in the 
beginning, we have the explicit statement of Augustine 
that it was because of this force existing in the elements 
that plants and animals came forth from the land and the 
water without the ordinary process of generation. "Alia 
sunt enim haec jam conspicua oculis nostris ex fructibus et 
animantibus, alia vero ilia occulta istorum seminum semina, 
unde jubente Creatore produ^it aqtui prima natatUia et 
volatilia, terra autem prima sui generis germina, et prima 
sui generis animalia."*^ Even if we cannot see these hidden 
seeds in the elements our reason forces us to believe that 
they are there, otherwise we could not explain how these 
things came without generation. '7am vero hujits etiam 
grani semen quamvis oculis videre nequeamiLs rations 
tamen conjicerepossumits: quia nisi talis aliqua vis esset in 
istis elementis, non plerumque nascerentur ex terra quae 
ibi seminata non essent; nee animalia tam multa nulla 
marium feminarumque commixtione praecedente, sive in 
terra sive in aqua, quae tamen crescunt et coeundo alia 
pariunt, cum ilia nullis coeuntibus parentibus orta sint."*- 
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Woods gives clearly the import of these and other state- 
ments in the sapie chapter: "Here, then, St. Augustine 
se€ms to assert an active potency of seminal reasons, not 
only as they are contained in plants, seeds ^nd other visible 
agencies, but also inasmuch as they are hidden in the ele- 
ments of the earth. These seminal reasons are of the same 
kind as those which were terminated in the first animals 
by creation. They are those which were left over from 
the work of creation, and need only a due temperance of 
things to burst into existence. They produce from the 
earth what is not sown. They are the origin of animals, 
which, existing without antecedent sexual union, neverthe- 
less by sexual union reproduce their kind. They are a 
force, the seed of seeds, even the seed itself of those ani- 
mals which do not by sexual union conceive the seed of their 
young."*^ The author attempts to discredit this apparent 
meaning first by the apriori argument : "In the supposition, 
then, of some contradiction between the two, De Trinitate 
should be interpreted by the teaching of De Genesi ad 
Litteram, rather than the reverse,*' because in the latter 
the "seminal reasons are discussed formally and exhaust- 
ively" while in the former "they enter to be touched upon 
but briefly and incidentally."** Since, according to his 
interpretation, in the latter the rationes seminales are 
merely passive, he concludes that a similar meaning must 
be attributed to them here. This he proceeds to do by 
maintaining that in the production of plants and animals, 
whether in the first instance or later through the instru- 
mentality of the Angels, good or bad, the active principle 
is the Divine Word. "The active principle of production is 
the Divine Word, the ministry of angels is instrumental 
only, commanded if they are good, permitted if they are 
bad. They collect the matter determined by seminal rea- 
sons to this particular effect at this determined time. They 
mix it in suitable proportions, they provide the suitable 
temperature, as do the generating agents in ordinary gen- 
eration. But God works the effect in the extraordinary 
way. The active potency of the seminal reason is absent : 
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the passive potency only of determined matter is there."** 
He substantiates this opinion partly at least by Augustine's 
use of the word "created" in the passage from which the 
above quotations are taken.** We shall see later that Au- 
gustine several times uses the word in a broad sense to 
mean natural development of the raiiones semtnales from 
potency to act.*^ It is in that sense that he uses it here. 

The statement of Father Woods that the interpretation 
of the De Trmitate must not contradict that of the De 
Genesi ad Litteram can be accepted as true. Regardless 
of their relative importance it would be absurd to hold that 
Augustine presents contradictory views regarding the 
rationes seminales in the two works. We can accept the 
literal meaning which, as Father Woods admits, the words 
of the De Trinitate seem to convey and show that it is in 
perfect agreement with the teaching in the De Genesi ad 
Litteram. In the ninth book of the latter work, the author 
is considering the origin of the first woman and in doing 
so he repeats his general theory regarding the origin of all 
things, thus: **0mni8 iste naiura£ vsitatissimus curstis 
habet quasdam naturales leges suas, secundum quas et 
spirittis vitae, qui creatura est, habet quosdam appetitus 
sues determinates qvx>dammodo, qvx>s etiam mala voluntas 
non possit excedere. Et elementa mundi hujus corporei 
habent definitam vim qualitatemque suam, quid de quo 
fieri possit vel non possit. Ex his velut primordMs rerum, 
omnia qtiae gignuntur, suo quoque tempore exortus proces- 
susque sumunt, finesque et decessiones sui cuju^que gen- 
eris."*^ This passage directly confirms the opinion that 
Augustine attributes active powers to the rationes semi- 
nales and agrees perfectly with the literal meaning of the 
quotations from the De Trinitate. Here again he says there 
are certain powers in the elements from which all things 
are to develop according to natural laws. That this usual 
development is the effect of the rationes seminales is clear 
from a statement which immediately follows in which 
Augustine explains certain miracles by saying that God has 
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it in His power to produce effects other than those called 
for by the rationes seminales. "Super hunc autem motum 
curaumque rerum naturcUem, potestas Creatoris habet 
apud ae posse de his omnibus facere cUiud, qv/im eorum 
qvAsi seminales rationes habent, . . ."*• 

Woods says that the production of the first plants and 
animals from the rationes seminales was due to the direct 
intervention of God, the extraordinary way, whereas it 
seems quite clear from the words just quoted that the 
development of these seminal reasons is the ordinary way 
and only when God wishes to produce other effects does He 
directly intervene in the extraordinary way, as for instance 
when He makes a dry stick bloom and bring forth fruit or 
when a woman sterile in her youth brings forth a child 
in her old age. In these cases the rationes seminales were 
passive; they possessed the possibility of receiving these 
effects but the active force necessary to produce them was 
only in God. In the ordinary cases St. Augustine definitely 
places the active powers in the rationes seminales as cre- 
ated by God at the beginning. 

The commentators, with the exceptions mentioned above, 
concur in this interpretation of St. Augustine. We have 
already given one quotation from St. Thomas (n. 31) in 
which he explicitly attributes active and passive powers to 
the rationes seminales. Similar statements can be found 
in the Summa,^^ and in the De Potentia he indicates 
the result of these powers by such expressions as "-^tunc 
terrae datam esse virtutem germinativam ad producendum 
plantas opere propagationis ; — "** " — plantae tunc fu£runt 
productae non in actu, sed secundum rationes cav^ales 
tantum, quia data fuit virtus terrae producendi Ulas — .'*** 
Mpre of these might easily be given but these indicate the 
mind of the doctor so clearly that others are unnecessary. 

Suarez understood Augustine in the same way. In quot- 
ing the proofs used by St. Augustine to support his theory, 
he says: "Secundo confirmari potest, quia verbum illud 
'germinet terra' optime exponitur potestative, ut sic dicam, 
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id est, accipiat terra vim germinandi.**^^ To this assertion 
he responds thus: " — tamen ex verbis adjunctis manifeste 
constare Deum non tantum dedisse terrae virtutem germi- 
nandi, sed etiam Ulam statim germinare fecisse, vel ipsum 
virtute sua herbam et plantar in ea produxisse."^* He ad- 
mits that in the beginning God gave to the earth the power 
of germinating plants, but whereas Augustine held that 
this power was bestowed patentialiter, he contends that 
God produced in the earth the plants and animals, endowed 
with the power of reproducing themselves. 

With the exception of Fathers Burton and Woods, men- 
tioned above, all modern interpreters agree in attributing 
active powers to the rationes seminales. St. George Mivart 
in his scholarly work. The Genesis of Species, says : "Now 
St. Augustine insists in a very remarkable manner on the 
merely derivative sense in which God's creation of organic 
forms is to be understood; that is, that God created them 
by conferring on the material world the power to evolve 
them under suitable conditions."" Father Coakley is even 
more explicit : "As the first terms of the different series of 
created beings were not created in the enjoyment of their 
maximum of protection, but in germs, 'qiiasi in grano,* these 
germs must not be looked at as 'destitute, both of internal 
and external reaction,'^* unless we are to predicate similar 
mortality of that with which they are compared, the 
embryo of the tree, a perfect center of vital forces."" The 
Rev. P. M. Northcote has this clear comment on Augustine, 
De Trinit III, 16 : "From this quotation it may be clearly 
seen that St. Augustine holds that when God created the 
material universe, He placed in it active energies, which 
are the secondary causes under himself, the First Cause, 
for the production of all things that come into existence.""' 

One of the best treatments of the theory of rationes 
seminales is that by Edouard Thamiry, Dean of the Fac- 
ulty of Theology, of the University of Lille, France, in his 
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recent work, entitled "De L'Influence." He is very clear 
in his interpretation of Augustine. After showing how 
the Fathers adapted the Stoic theory of seminal powers he 
adds: "C'est sous cet aspect qu'^ travers les livres de 
Plotin et de ses disciples, Saint Augustin envisage d'abord 
le probleme. Seulement il distingue nettement les raisons 
ideales et causales, qui sont dans le Verbe divin, d'avec les 
raisons sSminales, qui resident dans la mati^re et sont des 
puissance passives et actives d'ou decoulent les effets natu- 
rales des etres."" The author makes two statements here : 
first, that Augustine clearly distinguished between the ideal 
reasons in the mind of God and their counterpart, the semi- 
nal reasons in matter; second, that these were the powers 
both active and passive from which natural effects were to 
flow. The rationes seminales existed in matter and were 
the powers which resulted in the natural activity of beings. 
One more authority must be quoted. Canon Dorlodot, di- 
rector of the Geological Institute at Louvain University, 
commenting on Augustine, De Gen. ad Lit, Lib. IV, c. 
XXXIII, "Alioquin si rerum naturales — oriri et perfici 
possunt," says: "In this passage, St. Augustine clearly 
denies that the subjects containing the rationes causales 
were, according to his hypothesis, created ova or seeds. It 
was rather inorganic matter, and in the particular ease of 
the birds the 'humid element' — i. e., water. Evidently, also, 
the powers referred to are active ones, since they are identi- 
fied with the powers of development situated in an (wwm."'® 
Summing up the evidence for and against what I might 
call the activity theory of the rationes seminales, it seems 
clear that the arguments are overwhelmingly in favor of 
the theory. It is difficult to understand how any other 
interpretation can be given to the words of Augustine him- 
self. Then the clear words of St. Thomas, supported by 
Suarez and a long line of modern writers, from Mivart to 
Dorlodot, put the question beyond a doubt. Those who 
defended the passive interpretation did so because of some 
false notions, e. g., the early Scholastics, by their theory of 
the generic forms, and Duns Scotus by his failure to deter- 
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mine properly the nature of secondary instruments or 
causes. In our time, Fathers Burton and Woods have been 
led by their antagonism to evolution. Augustine undoubt- 
edly attributed active powers to the rationes seminalea. 

4. The Manner in Which Future Beings Are Contained 

IN THE Rationes Seminales 

The statement by Dorlodot, quoted above (n. 60), sums 
up accurately the present stage of our investigation into 
the nature of the rationes seminales. Two facts have been 
ascertained: 1, that the subject containing the rationes 
seminales is inorganic matter and not created ova, cells or 
seeds; and 2, that the powers referred to are both active 
and passive. There are two other questions that must be 
answered before this phase of our study caii be said to be 
complete. The first is : how were these rationes seminales 
contained in the inorganic matter; and the second, were 
they determined exactly for each being that was later to 
appear or were they more or less general and the particular 
form of their development left to external circumstances? 
The answers to these questions, especially the latter, assume 
great importance in view of their bearing on the question 
of evolution. The nature of these answers will go a long 
way in determining whether the proponents of the evolu- 
tionary hypothesis are justified in appealing to the author- 
ity of St. Augustine to confirm their theory, as has so often 
been done. 

In attempting a solution of the difficulties proposed, it 
must be recalled that the age of Augustine was not one of 
scientific investigation and that Augustine himself was not 
a scientist but a theologian. As he tells us himself, his 
desire was to know God and himself: "Deum et animam 
scire cwpio**^^ Nevertheless he did not condemn a knowl- 
edge of the theories of the pagan philosophers and of the 
natural facts as evil, as did some of his contemporaries, but 
he values them only in so far as they help him to achieve 
his purpose. He accepted the current scientific theories of 
his time provided they were not irreconcilable with the 
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teachings of the Scriptures. Two of these are important 
for our present study, that the material world was com- 
posed of four elements — earth, air, fire and water — and 
that lower animals were generated spontaneously from 
inorganic matter and from decaying flesh. Both of these 
are rejected today but they were accepted as facts by the 
most learned men from the time of the ancient Greek 
Physicists until comparatively recent times. In the De Gent, 
ad Lit. he clearly indicates his belief in the theory of the 
four elements. He expends some effort in proving that the. 
Scripture though not expressly mentioning the element air 
nevertheless does imply its existence. He also shows how 
the five senses can be referred to the four elements. '7deQ 
autem caloris pHvatione, cum corpus nimie fHgescit 
obtundi sensum, quia notus pigrescit, qui ex colore inest 
corpori dum ignis aerem, et aer humida, et humor terrena 
qu^aeque affidt, subtilioribu^s scilicet crassiora penetranti- 
bu>s."^^ He is equally explicit in regard to spontaneous 
generation : "Nam pleraque eorum aut de vivorum corporum 
vitiis, vel purgamentis vel exhalationibv^ aut cadaverum 
tabe gignuntur; qtmedam etiam de corruptione lignorum et 
herbarum, qtmedam de corruptionibits fructuum.*'^^ It is 
in the light of these two theories that we must seek an 
answer to the questions proposed. 

Augustine knew nothing of the chemical elements familiar 
to scientists at present; he did not have our atomic and 
molecular theories to assist him; electricity, steam and 
explosives were as yet unknown quantities. It would be 
absurd, therefore, to expect to find in Augustine an expla- 
nation of natural phenomena, couched in modern scientific 
terminology or exactness. Of this much we are already 
certain, that in Augustine's opinion the rationes seminales 
were real active powers contained somehow in the primitive 
elements. Now were these powers distributed equally in 
the four elements or were they confined to certain ones 
only? Again were the powers in one element capable of 
acting independently of those in the other elements or was 
cooperation or interaction necessary? These are the ques- 
tions that we must ask Augustine to answer. 
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In regard to the first there is no dispute. Augustine 
very definitely puts the rationes seminales in only two of 
the elements, namely, earth and water. More than that, 
he specifies which beings had their origin in the one and 
which in the other. In the following passage he outlines 
the order of creation through the six days "non intervaUis 
temporum," as he says, "sed connexione cavsarum**^^ He 
assigns the work of the third, fifth, and sixth days thus: 
"Tertio, species maris et terrae, dtque in terra potentialiter, 
ut ita dicam, natura herbarum atqtie lignorum. Sic enim 
terra ad Dei verbum ea produxit, antequam exorta essent, 
accipiens omnes numeros eorum quos per tempora exsereret 
secundum suum genv^. . . . Quinto, aquarum natura, 
. product ad Dei verbum indigenas suas omnia 
scilicet nataiilia et volatilia; et haec potentialiter in nume^ 
ros, qui per congruos temporum motu^ exsererentur. Sexto, 
terrestria similiter animalia, tamquam ex ultimo elemento 
mundi ultima; nihilominu^ potentialiter quorum numeros 
tempus postea visibiliter explicaret."^^ No attempt will be 
made here to explain Augustine's use of the days, or his 
theory with regard to the appearance of things. The pas- 
sage is quoted merely to show his opinion that all living 
beings were contained potentially either in the water or in 
the earth; the flying and swimming things in the former; 
plants, trees and animals in the latter. Later in the same 
book he explains that his doctrine about the simultaneity 
of creation pertains not only to the inorganic world, "sed 
etiam ilia quae aqua et terra produxit potentialiter^ atque 
causaliter.'"^^ Many other similar statements can be found 
in Augustine's works. In them all hel states explicitly that 
all living things are to come forth either from the earth or 
the water and this of course is because of the rationes 
seminales placed in them at the beginning. 

The second question proposed was whether these powers 
were able to act independently or whether the cooperation 
of an external agent was necessary. If the external agent 
was necessary, was this agent purely natural or an inter- 
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vention of God? We have seen that Father Burton and 
Father Woods held that divine intervention was required. 
Still Augustine's answer to this question seems to the writer 
to be quite clear and definite. These seminal powers do 
not act independently but are dependent upon external 
natural conditions. When I say natural conditions, I do 
not mean that Augustine denied the necessity of divine 
providence. Again and again he states that not only the 
activity but the very existence of all things is impossible 
without divine support. His doctrine on this subject will 
be discussed in the succeeding chapter. All that is meant 
here is that no special act or interference of God is required 
to induce the seminal powers to act. Neither does this 
theory of the necessity of a cooperating agent militate in 
any way against the doctrine that the seminal powers are 
active. Hydrogen and oxygen certainly have within them- 
selves the active power to unite and form water. Still this 
chemical change will not take place unless these elements 
are subjected to a certain degree of heat. Nor can it be 
said that the heat there causes the change for it might be 
applied to any other substances without effecting such re- 
sults. The heat is necessary but only to assist the active 
powers already contained in the elements. So too with the 
rationes seminales, the extrinsic conditions are necessary 
but only to induce the activity, not to determine its direc- 
tion. 

The principal evidence for Augustine's stand on this 
question is taken from the same chapter of the De Trinitate 
as quoted above (nn. 44-47) to prove the activity of the 
seminal reasons. The general theme is the miracles and he 
is attempting to distinguish true miracles from false. 
Among the latter he numbers the deeds of the magicians, 
and he explains at some length how the magical arts are 
practiced. It is in this explanation that his principles of 
natural causes are indicated. His argument may be briefly 
stated thus : The elements of the earth have definite powers 
which in the ordinary course of events follow certain laws. 
The evil spirits having a more intimate knowledge of these 
powers and their laws can use them to produce results 
which are beyond our possibilities. These evil spirits, there- 
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fore, are not to be considered the creators of things nor 
miracle workers since they are but making use of natural 
agents. He presents the argument in several ways; for 
instance: "Nee ideo putandum est iatis transgressoribtis 
angelis ad nutum servire hanc visibilium rerum materiam, 
sed Deo potius, a quo haec potestas datur, qiuintum in sub- 
limi et spiritiuili sede incommutabUis judicat. Nam et 
damnatis iniquia etiam in metaUo aervit aqua et ignis et 
terra, ut faciant inde quod volunt, sed quantum sinitur. 
Nee sane creatores Uli mali angeli dieendi sunt, quia per 
tUos magi resistentes famvlo Dei ranas et serpentes 
feeerunt: non enim ipsi eas creaverunt Omnium quippe 
rerum quaedam semina in istis eorporeis mundi hujus ele- 
mentis latent.**^'' There is here a manipulation of the forces 
placed in matter by God, to produce effects existing poten- 
tially therein, just as the chemist mixes his elements in 
certain quantities and under certain conditions to bring 
about desired results. Both produce their results by arti- 
ficially fixing the conditions necessary for the latent forces 
to act. 

There is another passage in the same chapter which is 
even more convincing. "Invisibilium enim seminum creor- 
tor, ipse creator est omnium rerum: quoniam quaecumque 
naseendo ad oculos nostros exeunt, ex oeetdtis seminibus 
OAidpiunt progrediendi promordia, et incrementa debitae 
magnitudinis distinetionesque formarum ab originalibus 
tanqv4im regulis sumunt Sicut ergo nee parentes dicimus 
creatores hominum, nee agrieolas creatores frugum, quam- 
vis eorum extrinsecus adhibitis motibus ista creandi Dei 
virtus interi/as operetur: ita non solum males, sed nee bonos 
Angelos fas est putare creatores, si pro subtUitate sui sensus 
et corporis, semina rerum istarum nobis occultiora noverunt 
et ea per congruas temperationes elementorum latenter 
spargunt, atque ita gignendarum rerum' et accelerandorum 
incrementorum praebent occasiones."^^ Notice that the 
source of all things are the invisible seminal powers ; their 
development is according to "originalibus regulis" or natu- 
ral laws. Moreover, all artificial cultivation is made pos- 

•* De THnit., Lib. Ill, c. VIII. 
• Ibid. 
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sible only through these powers and laws and by controlling 
the conditions under which these laws operate, their develop- 
ment can be regulated. This seems to me clear proof of 
Augustine's conviction that' the rationes aeminales depend 
for their development upon natural causes. 

However, since this point is so important and there are 
other passages so directly covering the issue, I think it well 
to give them here. Contrasting original creation with later 
development, he says : "Alvud est enim ex intimo ac summo 
causarum cardine condere atque administrare creaturam, 
quod qui facit, solu^ creator eat Deua: aliud autem pro dis- 
tributis ab illo viribus et fucvltatibua aliquam operationem 
forinsecus admoveret tunc vel tunc, sic vel sic exeat quod 
creatur. lata quippe originaliter ac promordicUiter in 
quudam textura elementorum cuncta jam creata sunt; sed 
acceptis opportunitatibus prodeunt"^^ God created these 
powers and distributed them in the elements at the begin- 
ning and when the right opportunity presents itself they 
come forth. But he goes even further and says that the 
conditions necessary to induce the hidden causes to come 
forth may be arranged artificially: **Adhibentes autem 
forinsecus accedentes causas, qu4ie tametsi non sunt natu^ 
rales, tamen secundum naturam adhibentur, ut ea quae 
secreto naturae sint abdita continentur, erumpant et foris 
creentur quodam modo explicando mensuras et numeros et 
pondera sua, qu4ie in occulto acceperunt ab illo qui omnia in 
mensura et numero et pondere disposuit"^^ The word 
"creentur" is clearly used in the wider sense referred to 
above (n. 47), meaning the unfolding of the measures, 
numbers and weights of the hidden causes. 

Thomas Aquinas certainly understood the rationes semi- 
nales to be secondary causes acting according to natural 
laws and producing their effects by mutual interaction. 
Treating of the necessity of the opv^ distinctionis he says : 
"Natura in operibus sex dierum taliter instituta est, ut 
naturae principia tunc condita in se subsisterent, et quod 
ex eis alia propagari possent per mutuxim actionem et pa^- 
sionem; et ideo oportuit eis tunc esse, conferri et virtutes 
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CLctivcLS et pdssivas, quas Augustinus vocaJt rationea aemu 
nales quibiis ex eis effectiis, consequentes producerentur/'^^ 
These principles of nature having existence in themselves 
are such that other things are to develop from them through 
their mutual reactions. 

It has been established that the rationea aeminalea are 
definite active and passive powers inherent in earth and 
water; that these powers are stirred into action by the 
influence of external agents, which however are purely- 
natural ; that this process is carried out through laws which 
likewise are natural in as much as they proceed from the 
very nature of the elements. St. Augustine, with the limited 
scientific knowledge available in his day, could go no fur- 
ther in his explanation. Today scientific development 
makes it possible to peer more closely into the secrets of 
nature, and from the facts there observed we can under- 
stand even better than Augustine the nature of the rationes 
aeminalea. 

Modem science reveals to us in many ways the fact that 
there is in all bodies an active principle. Resistance, sub- 
stantial changes, chemical aflhiity, production of crystals, 
emission of rays, all are experimental proof of the existence 
of directive force inherent in substances. We might take 
anyone of these to illustrate the theory of rationea aemi- 
nalea but probably an example from chemical affinity will 
be most easily understood. For instance, sodium and 
chlorine have an affinity for each other which is evident by 
the readiness with which they unite to form the common 
compound salt. There is in these two elements not merely 
the possibility of becoming salt but a positive tendency, a 
determination, a predisposition to effect this result. This 
predisposition, common to both, establishes a certain pro- 
portion between them and gives them an aptitvdo ad aimili- 
tudinem accipiendamJ^ Consequently if these two are 
brought together there is an immediate and spontaneous 
movement resulting in a union of the two elements in a 
new substance with its own distinctive properties. Now 



** In II Sent, Diat. XIII, q. I, art. 1. For St. Thomas' distinctioii 
between the opus creatumis, opus distineticnis and opus ornatus see 
the article just quoted and Sunvma I, q. LXVII, art I. 

**Thamiry: De Rationibus Seminalibus, p. 83. 
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this propensity inclining the energies inherent in the atoms 
of these elements to a specific end and the capability of the 
subject matter of receiving this change is called the ratio 
seminalis. 

It can be shown that this explanation agrees with the 
scholastic principles of matter and form. As noted above, 
the rationes semincUes do not exist in matter without form, 
but dnly in a complete being composed of matter and form. 
"Rationes seminales non sunt inteUigendae pra^existere in 
materia ante adventum fornuie"^^ They determine or indi- 
viduate the specific powers of this complete being and con- 
stitute that potentia maieriae from which new forms are 
educed. In every substantial change there is a change of 
forms, the old form being lost and a new form assumed. 
New forms are educed from matter in the manner in which 
they are potentially contained therein. St. Thomas says: 
"Actum extrahi de potentia materia^ nihil oMud est quam 
aliquid fieri in actu quod erat in potentia"^* The matter 
then, which is only passive, concurs in the production of 
new forms, in so far as it has an intrinsic aptitude to re- 
ceive such a new form. But matter does not exist except 
in union with some form. Therefore in a concrete being 
there are active powers, bound up in the forms which like- 
wise concur in the production of new forms. Thus in the 
example of chemical change given above, we had first the 
elements with their subject matter and the forms of sodium 
and chlorine respectively. In the second stage we had the 
subject matter of these two united with the new form of 
salt. Now in this change the subject matter of each ele- 
ment concurred in so far as it possessed an intrinstic apti- 
tude to receive this form of salt. But the subject matter 
in the first condition did not exist alone, but in union with 
the forms of sodium and chlorine and therefore the active 
powers contained in these forms also concurred in the pro- 
duction of the new form of salt. Thus we see how the 
principles of matter and form afford a basis for the active 
and passive powers which constitute the rationes seminales 
and together with them an explanation of substantial 
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change. With the help of these principles and the illustra- 
tion, we can understand better that the rationes seminales 
comprise the inherent aptitude residing in the potentiality 
of matter to sustain specified forms and the active powers 
intrinsic to the form united with this matter and likewise 
determined towards a particular end. Thus the first of the 
questions proposed on page 46 is answered. 

The second of the two questions asked above, viz,, were 
the rationes seminales determined exactly for each being 
that was later to appear or were they more or less general 
and the particular form of their development left to external 
circumstances, remains to be answered. In the foregoing 
discussion reference was made to inorganic bodies only and 
their powers. Still we know that according to the theory 
of St. Augustine all living things were contained potentially 
in these rationes seminales or powers of corporate matter. 
The question here is whether just as the substance salt is 
contained specifically in the potentialities of sodium and 
chlorine, so the various living beings were so determined in 
the rationes seminales. The present purpose is only to de- 
termine the nature of the seminal powers and not their 
manner of development. Hence whatever the answer to the 
present question be, the discussion of the order of appear- 
ance of the various forms must be reserved for the next 
chapter. For even if there was a definite ratio seminalis 
for each thing that was later to appear, there would still be 
the possibility of this ratio seminalis developing immedi- 
ately into its proper form or mediately through intervening 
forms. 

A thorough examination of the various statements of 
Augustine, bearing on this point, makes it certain that it 
was his opinion that all the potentialities and causes of all 
things that were later to appear were fixed in the begin- 
ning not merely generically but specifically, in other words, 
that the rationes seminales were determined exactly for all 
future beings. We have seen that by the rationes seminales 
are meant the natural powers, resulting from the nature 
of original elements. Now when we say that they were 
fixed for all future beings, we do not mean that God had 
separated out small groups of these elements, each to 
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develop its own proper being. We mean that these powers 
were there in matter, capable of producing the various 
effects that we now see and that God had commanded, as it 
were, these powers to produce definitely these effects. We 
might illustrate our meaning by the example of a contractor 
who undertakes Xo build a house. He has on the ground 
where the building is to be erected all the material that is 
to be used in its construction. He obtains skilled workmen, 
gives them his plans and orders them to use this material 
in such a way that the desired house will result. With the 
same material he might have had any other of a number 
of different kinds of houses built; but having given this 
one plan to the workingmen, with orders to build accord- 
ingly, only that one definitely planned house will be erected. 
Now, mutatis mutandis, that is what happened in the be- 
ginning of the world. The material was there with its 
definite qualities ; God, the divine contractor, had His plans 
very definitely in His mind from all eternity. But here 
there is a difference. Instead of giving these plans to 
artisans and ordering them to carry them out. He consigned 
these plans, by His almighty power, directly to the physical 
elements and put into them the necessity of working out by 
themselves the definite results which He desired. The 
rationes seminales thus become the permanent instruments 
of the Creator in the production of living things. Cajetan 
points out th^ distinction between a temporary instrument 
and a permanent instrument. The former is like a chisel 
in the production of a statue. It does nothing of itself but 
needs the immediate action of the artist to be effective. The 
latter is more like a clock which when started keeps on 
going without the intervention of the maker. This one 
shares permanently in the power derived from the agent; 
that one for a time only." Both are nevertheless instru- 
ments, because as Dorlodot says: "Every created thing is 
by its very nature an instrument of God."" The seminal 
reasons, as we have seen, need not the immediate interven- 
tion of God, but work out their effects by power given to 
them in the beginning. 



^•Comment, on Summa, I, q. CXVIII, a. 1. See also Dorlodot: 
Darwinism and Catholic Thought, p. 119. 
*• Op. cit., p. 121. 
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There are many passages in which Augustine clearly 
indicates his belief that the various beings which later 
developed were determined definitely from the beginning. 
In the third book of the De Genesi ad Lit. he asks why the 
words secundum germs are said of certain creatures but 
not of man and after giving several possible solutions, he 
finally concludes thus : *' Potest enim nunc fortasse sufficere, 
propterea de homine non dictum esse, 'secundum genus' 
quia unus fiebat, de quo etiam femina facta est. Non enim 
multa genera hominum sicut herbarum, lignorum, pis- 
cium, volatilium, serpentium, pecorum, bestiarum: ut sic 
diceretur generatim, ut inter se similia atque ad unam 
originem seminis pertinentia distingueretur a caeteris.*"^'' 
Augustine here does not merely contrast the unity of man^s 
origin with the multiplicity, shown by the different classes 
which he enumerates, but with the many varieties found in 
each of these classes, with the multa genera herbarum, 
lignorum, etc. He is plainly speaking of the work of the 
six days and says that at that time all these different species 
were definitely fixed. The word genera is not used in the 
technical sense which modern biologists have adopted, but 
simply to indicate classes. 

Further evidence of this opinion is to be found in Book 
IV. The author is discussing whether all things were 
established at once or in the course of time: "Numquid — 
simid omnia faxita sunt? annon potiu^ per intervalla tent" 
porum secundum praefinitos dies?". He concludes, as we 
know, in favor of the first alternative. *'Qua propter quxim 
facilis ei efficacissimus motus est tarn facile Deus condidit 
omnia; qv^niam per illam (i. e., Sapientiam Dei) sun^ con- 
dita*' Then he adds these significant words which seem 
to the writer to cover the point at issue: " — ut hoc quod 
nunc videmus temporalibus intervallis ea moveri ad pera^ 
genda qvxie svx) cuique generi competunt, ex illis insitis 
rationibus veniat, quas tanquam seminaliter sparsit Deus 
in ictu condendi.**^^ The Latin here is not easy, the qiu>d 
clause being explanatory, not relative, and the meaning 
this : "So that the fact that we now see these things moving 
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themselves — moveri is used reflexively — ^through intervals 
of time to develop that which is proper to each one's nature, 
comes from these implanted powers which, etc. — " There 
are two statements: 1, that things develop those character- 
istics which are proper to each one's own nature; 2, that 
this fact is due to the principles or seminal reasons which 
God put there in the beginning. That beings develop true 
to their own forms is due to the powers God gave them at 
the beginning. 

Many other statements can be given which imply Augus- 
tine's belief in the original specification of the rationes 
seminales. A few of these will be given here with only a 
word of comment. In explaining the work of creation as 
manifested to us in the six days, he says that on the third 
day there was produced, "natura herbarum atque lignorum 
— , accipiena omnes numeros eorum qitos per tempora ex- 
sereret secundum swum genua**; and on the fifth day, "omnia 
natatUia et volatUia; et haec potenticUiter in numeris qui 
per congruos temporum motv^ exsererentur" ; and on the 
sixth day, "terrestria animalia — potentialiter, quorum 
numeros tempos postea visibUiter explicaret."^^ The repe- 
tition of the word "numbers" is intended to emphasize the 
completeness of each day's creation with all its varieties. 
Later he explains what this completeness entails : "consum- 
mata quidem quia nihil habent ilia in naturis propriis, 
quibus suorum temporum cursus agunt, qv/>d non in istis 
cav^aliter factum sit.'*^^ Again he tells us that the elements 
have "definitam vim qualitatemque suum'* determining the 
possibilities of each. From these "primordiis rerum'* all 
things arising in time, ^'processusqus sumunt, finesque et 
decessiones sui cujusque generis."^^ In view of all this 
evidence the question asked above, viz., were the rationes 
seminales determined exactly for each being that was later 
to appear, must be answered in the affirmative. The crea- 
tor's plans included the particular form of each being that 
was to come. He put into the primitive elements the power 
of producing future beings and the plans according to 
which these beings were to be produced. 
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This brings to an end our discussion of the nature of the 
rationes seminales. We began with an inquiry into the 
use of the terms and found that they are called rationes 
because they are derived from the ideal reasons existing 
in the mind of the Creator, and seminales because these 
potentialities are wrapped up in the earth as the potentiali- 
ties of the mature being are wrapped up in its seed. Our 
study next led us to the conclusion that the rationes semi- 
nales had physical existence but not as separate entities, 
as cells, ova, or seeds. We then learned from St. Thomas 
that there were three opinions in his day regarding the 
rationes seminales. According to the first, they were the 
generic forms, existing before and distinct from the specific 
forms. The second considered them to be the potentialities 
preexisting in prime matter prior to its union with forms. 
Both of these opinions Thomas rejects, the first because the 
distinction between the generic and specific forms is not 
real but mental, and the second because it makes the semi- 
nal reasons passive only whereas they are both active and 
passive. The third opinion is the one he accepts and the 
one that is defended in this work, viz., the rationes seminales 
are the active and passive powers existing in corporal 
matter. Since this opinion has been questioned even in our 
day, greater attention was given to it and proofs alleged 
from St. Augustine, medieval and modem writers. We 
then explained that these powers remained latent until, 
stimulated by external natural conditions, their potentiality 
was reduced to act according to natural law. This activity 
of inherent powers was further illustrated by an example 
of chemical affinity, wherein it was shown how the active 
and passive powers were contained in the chemical elements 
of sodium and chlorine and the contribution of each in pro- 
ducing the form of salt. This explanation was considered 
in the light of the scholastic principles of matter and form 
and its agreement was noted. Finally it was brought out 
that the particular forms of all future living beings were 
definitely fixed in the rationes seminales from the begin- 
ning. 

What then are the rationes seminales? At the beginning 
of this chapter we stated that no attempt would be made 
to define them until their nature had been definitely estab- 
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lished. Trusting that this has been accomplished, we look 
for a definition embodying our determinations and find one 
ready made in a work of St. Thomas. It is in the Summa 
where the Angelic Doctor discusses the action of bodies. 
He says: "Et ideo Augustinus omnes virtutes activas et 
passivas, quae aunt principia generationum, et motuum 
naturalium, seminales rationes vocat."^^ 

This passage is translated by the Fathers of the English 
Dominican Province thus: "Therefore Augustine fittingly 
gave the name of seminal virtues (seminales rationes) to 
all those active and passive virtues which are the principles 
of natural generation and movement."^' There is just one 
word in this translation that I would change. The "virtues" 
does not seem to me to convey the true meaning as well as 
the word "powers." Accordingly I would give this as a 
fitting definition of the rationes seminales, according to the 
concept of Augustine: "Those active and passive powers 
which are the principles of natural generation and move- 
ment." 



" Summa, I, q. CXV, art. 2. 
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CHAPTER IV 

THE RATIONES SEMINALES— THEIR ORIGIN AND 
DEVELOPMENT WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE 

TO MAN 

1. Augustine's Conception of Creation 

In this chapter it is our purpose to answer the questions 
left over from the preceding chapter. In general they arec 
1. Whence did these rationes seminaies come, and when 
did they enter into the elements; 2. what was the order 
and method of their development ; and, 3. how do they ex- 
plain the origin of man. It is, of course, St. Augustine's 
answer to these questions that we are seeking. 

In regard to the origin of the rationes seminaies it must 
be borne in mind that in answering this question Augustine 
is really giving his interpretation of the "days'* of Genesis. 
As pointed out before, he had for his purpose the explana- 
tion of the Scriptures in a way that was consistent with 
the text and at the same time would merit the respectful 
consideration of the scientists of his day.^ Augustine's 
answer to the question how did the rationes seminaies come 
into existence is definite and indisputable. God created 
them. His belief in the creation of all things is so clear 
that it does not need proof here. But how did God create 
things? Did the act of creation extend over periods of 
time, or was it completed instantly? When this act was 
completed, what form did things have? 

Augustine is answering this question, as the others, by 
the authority of the Sacred Text. His keen mind has noted 
that some things contained therein are to be taken literally, 
while others only figuratively. In the opening chapter of 
the De Gen. ad Lit he says: "In narratione ergo rerum 
factarum quaeritur utrum omnia secundum figuratum 
tantummodo intellectum accipiantur, an etiam secundum 
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fidem rerum geatarum aaserenda et defendenda sint. Nam 
nan esse accipienda figuraliter, nvUus Christianiis dicere 
avdebiV^ With this in mind he seeks to determine whether 
we should give a figurative meaning to the ''days/' as used 
by the sacred writer. After pointing out the impossibility 
of accepting the literal translation, he proceeds to give us 
what he thinks is the correct meaning of the creation ac- 
count. His explanation may be summed up as follows: 

1. God created all things, inanimate and animate, organic 
and inorganic, at one moment by a single act of His will. 

2. At the beginning some things existed actually with the 
form that they have today ; others only potentially. In the 
former were the four elements, earth, air, fire and water, 
and the Angels; in the latter class were all living things 
that were later to appear upon the earth. 3. These living 
things were to develop from potentiality to act when the 
right conditions came about. We shall take each of these 
points in order. 

The first point is that the act of creation did not extend 
over a period of time but was completed in its entirety 
in a single instant. In the fifth book of the De Gen. ad Lit. 
he sums up his conclusions regarding the work of creation 
thus: "Sicut autem in ipso grano invisibiliter erant omnia 
simtd quae per tempora in arborem surgerent, ita ipse 
mundits cogitandus est cum Deus simul omnia creavit, 
habuisse simul omnia quae in Ulo et cum tUo foAita sunt, 
quando factum est dies: non solum caelum cum sale et luna 
et sideribus, quorum species manet matu ratainli, et terram 
et abyssas, qujoe velut inconstantes matus patiuntur, atque 
inferius adjuncta partem alteram mundo conferant; sed 
etiam ilia quae aqua et terra praduocit patentialiter atque 
causaliter, priusqu^m per temparum moras ita exarirentur, 
quomodo nobis jam nata sunt in eis operibus, qtuie Deus 
usque nunc operator.*'^ Here Augustine compares the earth 
to a seed, saying that just as everything which later de- 
velops in the tree was contained in the seed, so at the time 
when God made everything at once, the earth had every- 
thing which was made actually or potentially. There were 
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the heavens with the sun» moon and stars and the land and 
sea» but also those things which the land and sea produced 
in the course of time. 

It is clear that Augustine meant to include everything: 
the celestial firmament, the land and sea and all things 
which came forth from them. All these were there at that 
moment when God created everything at once. In the next 
paragraph, going back to the text of Scripture, he explains 
that God did not act then as he does now, but "Ulo modo quo 
creavit omnia simvl, senarioque dierum numero consum- 
mavit, cum diem quem fecit, eis quae fecit, sexies praeaen- 
tavit, non altemante spatio temporaliter, sed ordinata 
cognitione cav^aliter."* All things were made at once but 
were presented to men as it were in six phases, not in 
intervals of time but in the order in which they were known 
causally. After that first act, there was nothing else 
created: "Unde mdlam ulteriv^ creaturam instituens, sed 
ea qvxie omnia simvl fedt, administratorio actu gubemans 
et movens.**^ The divine Providence continued to watch 
and guide that which He had created at once. 

The important point here is that in Augustine's system 
there is but one creation, that moment at the beginning ot 
time when God created all things simultaneously. As men- 
tioned before, Father Burton, CM., refers to a first and 
second creation, while Father Woods, S.J., holds that ac- 
cording to' Augustine, creation in God is one simple act of 
absolute simplicity ; while in creatures it ''consists formally 
in the creation of matter with its passive potency deter- 
mined primarily and directly to those creatures which 
without antecedent seed were, in obedience to the creative 
word, to come into existence in their various kinds; while 
adequately it includes the successive appearances of each 
of its kind at its appointed time."* There are two phases, 
as it were, in the act of creation : the first is that by which 
matter with its seminal reasons came into existence, and 
the second, by which individuals of each species pass from 
potency to act. According to his interpretation the seminal 
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reasons are purely passive potencies which require the crea- 
tive word of God to become act. The work of administration 
begins with the first individuals of each kind. Here too, he 
says, is Augustine's use of the plural tempora or times. 
It is because "each individual creature has its own indi- 
vidual time having its appointed place in the universal time 
of this coexisting order of creation."^ The point at issue 
is precisely this: did Augustine extend the work of crea- 
tion to include the transition of creatures from potentiality 
to actuality, from the seminal reasons to the living indi- 
viduals. As implied in our previous discussion on the 
nature of the rationes semincUes, our answer to this ques- 
tipn is in the negative. The work. of creation, from the 
viewpoint of creatures as well as that of God, was com- 
pleted at that instant when God made everything simul- 
taneously. The fulfillment of the seminal reasons in indi- 
viduals was not the completion of the creative act but a 
natural development of the inherent powers in matter 
under the same administrative activity of God as that 
which sustains and supports all natural movement today. 

In the fifth book of the De Genesi ad Lit, Augustine is 
explaining Genesis, II, 5: "And every plant of the field, 
before it sprung up in the earth and every herb of the 
ground before it grew," and he points out that these were 
created causally in the earth or ground at the beginning 
when God made everything. **Cau3(diter ergo tunc dictum 
est produxisse terram herbam et lignum, id est, producendi 
accepisse virtutem."^ Then considering the statement that 
God planted Paradise, he says quite explicitly that in doing 
so God did not add ansrthing to creation but by His admin- 
istration that which He had made before came to its perfec- 
tion. "Nam vtique postea plantavit DeiLS paradisum jtixta 
arientem, et ejecit ibi de terra omne lignum speciosum ad 
aspectum, et bonum ad escam (Gen. II, 8, 9) : nee tamen 
dicendum est eum aliquid tunc addidisse creatura^, quod 
ante non fecerat, quod velut illi perfectUmi, qv4i omnia bona 
valde sexto die consummavit, post esse addendum: sed quia 
jam omnes naturae fruticum atque lignorum in prima con- 
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ditione factae fuerint, a qim conditione Deus requievit, 
movena deinde administransque per temporales curstia iUa 
ipsa qua condidit, et a quihus conditia reqtUevit, non solum 
tunc plantavit paradisum, sed etiam nunc omnia quae 
nascuntur.'** Nothing is to be added after the first creation 
but thereafter the administration is to become effective 
through the course of time. Augustine is clearly referring 
here to the first appearance of trees in the garden of Para- 
dise and says that this appearance is not a creation but a 
development under the administration of God while time 
was going on, per temporales cursus. 

This administration is the same as God exercises today. 
" — ;sed etiam ilia quae aqua et terra prodtixit potentialiter 
atque causaliter, priusquam per temporum moras ita exoru 
rentur, quomodo nobis jam nota sunt in eis operibus, qtuie 
Deus usque nunc operatur.*'^^ Again, speaking of God's 
rest on the seventh day, the says: "Potest etiam inteliigi 
Deum requievisse a condendis generihus creaturas, quia 
ultra jam non condidit aliqua genera nova: deinceps autem 
usque nunc et ultra operari eorumdem generum administra- 
tionem, quae tunc instituta sunf^^ It is only by doing 
violence to the text that one can make the act of creation 
extend to the actual appearance of the creature on earth 
and limit the work of administration by such appearance. 
A Careful and unbiased reading of these texts must bring 
the conviction that Augustine held that it was by exactly 
the same providence whereby living things reproduce 
themselves today that they were able to come forth from 
the rationes semincUes in the earth to their individual com- 
pleteness. As the tree was potentially in the seed so all 
living things were potentially in the earth and the same 
divine cooperation which enables the tree to come forth 
from the seed, enabled all things to come forth from the 
earth. 

Before leaving this subject, something must be said 
about Augustine's conception of time. We know that in his 
opinion, time began with creation and that no intervals 
of time elapsed during the creative act But Woods says : 
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"He (Augustine) saw the creature in its seminal reasons 
created in the roots of times; the creature tending to its 
existence in its own moment of time; the creature existing 
in its kind in the progressive course of time."^^ According 
to this author the creative act was not completed in the 
individual until its appearance on earth. He then explains 
that no time intervened in the creative act because for this 
individual time did not begin before this appearance. But 
we have seen that the words of St. Augustine do not allow 
an extension of the creative act until the individual's actual 
appearance and consequently this explanation of the time 
of each individual is likewise without foundation. He says 
time began with creatures. ''Factcie itaqtce creaturae motu 
bus coeperunt currere tempora; unde ante creaturam frus- 
tra tempora requiruntur, quasi possint inveniri tempora 
ante tempora."^^ We are not to consider time as if it were 
not a creature, when it is really the movement of creatures. 
" — cum sit creaturae motus ex alio in aliud."^* God's activ- 
ity in the days of Genesis was not the same as it is now. 
Now He acts in time: from His actions then, time began. 
"Quapropter cum primam conditionem creaturarum cogi- 
tamv^, a quibus operibus suis Dev^ in septimo die requievit; 
nee iUos dies sicut istos solares, nee ipsam operationem ita 
cogitare debemv^, qtcemadmodum nunc aliquid Deus opera^ 
tur in tempore: sed quemadmodum operatus est unde inci- 
perent tempora, quemudmodum operatus est omnia simul*^^^ 
The prima conditio rerum is that which existed at the be- 
ginning when God created all things at once. After that 
He rested, i. e., there was no further creation. With that 
prime condition time(s) began. God has since adminis- 
tered in time the things then created. Woods lays stress 
on the use of the plural form, times, "in radicibvs . . . icm- 
porum*'^^ but here Augustine uses the same form for the 
beginning of time at the first moment of creation, *'unde 
inciperent tempora'* showing thereby that the use of the 
plural form has no special significance or at least that the 
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phrase "in the roots of times" may refer to that moment 
when all things were created simultaneously. Moreover 
Augustine says that the living things developed from that 
prime condition "per temparales curatia*' (n. 9), "per tern" 
varum moras** (n. 10), which expressions can only indicate 
that time was going on for the things appearing. Augus- 
tine in using the plural form means merely periods of time, 
the intervals which elapsed between the creation of things 
potentially and their appearance on earth. It is the same 
mode of expression that Cicero uses when he says "longis 
temparibiis ante/'^^ or *Hd certis temporihua futurum"^* 
The Latin idiom requires the use of the plural form in some 
instances where the English uses the singular. The cele- 
brated Latin scholar, Robert Ogilvie, gives such an example : 
"Homeri incerta sunt tempera/' which he translates : "The 
time of Homer is uncertain."^^ It would seem then that 
Augustine's use of the plural, "times,'' rather disproves 
Father Woods' theory than confirms it. 

That St. Thomas understood the teachings of Augustine 
in this way is quite evident. It must be remembered that 
the question is whether the work of creation in the indi- 
vidual being can be extended to its actual appearance on 
earth. The Angelic Doctor in discussing the question: 
"Utrum m^iteriae formatio tota simvl fuerit an succea- 
sive/'^^ makes this statement: "Augvstinus wit (lib. V, 
super Gen,, Cap. XII et XIV) in ipso creationis principio 
quasdam res per species suas distinctas, fuisse productas in 

natura propria Alia vero dicuntur esse producta 

in rationihus seminalibus tantum, ut animalia, plantas et 
homines; quae omnia postmodum in naturis propriis pro- 
ducta sunt iUo opere quo post senarium Hlorum dierum 
numerum Deus naturam prius conditam administrat."^^ 
Here Thomas is clearly interpreting Augustine ; he is refer- 
ring to the moment of creation, and he says distinctly that 
at that moment some things were created in their proper 
forms, others in the raiiones seminales; that the latter were 
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to be produced in their proper forms through the admin- 
istration of God. That administration began with the com- 
pletion of the work of the six days and included therefore 
the development of the ratianes seminales from potency to 
act. In the same article he says expressly that the work of 
the six days was completed in an instant : '*Nam omnia opera 
sex dierum in eodem inatanti temporis simul sunt facta vel 
in actu vel in potentia**^* He gives no hint of a first and 
second creation or of a formal and adequate creation. For 
him there was the simultaneous creation of all things and 
then the administration of all things in time. In his Com- 
mentary on the Sentences, he compares this opinion of St. 
Augustine with that of some of the other Fathers, and 
evaluates them thus: **Haec quidem positio (Gregorii, et 
al.) est communior, et magis consona videtur litter ae qtum- 
turn ad super fidem; sed prior est rationdbUior et magis ab 
irrisume infidelium sacram Scripturam defendens . . . et 
haec opinio plus mihi placetJ'^* Neither opinion is of faith 
and to Aquinas that of St. Augustine is more acceptable 
than the other.** . 

Albertus Magnus, the teacher of St. Thomas, likewise 
notices this difference of opinion." He explains Augus- 
tine's opinion thus: **Quod Augustinus super Genesim 
pluribus modis nititur ostendere, dicens elementa qv4ituor 
ita formata sicut modo apparent ab initio exstitisse, et 
coelum sideribus ornatum fuisse. i . . Quaenam vero non 
formaliter, sed materialiter tunc facta fuisse, quae post per 
temporis accessum formaliter distincta sunt: ut herbae, 
arbores, et forte animalia. Omnia ergo in ipso temporis 
initio facta esse dicunt: sed quaedam formaliter et secun- 
dum species quas habere cemimv^, ut majores mundi 
partes: quaedam vero materialiter tantum."^^ The teacher 
and the pupil are in agreement in their interpretation of 
their common master. All things were created at once ; but 
trees, herbs and even animals became formally distinct only 
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after a lapse of time. Augustine's use of the plural "times" 
elicited ho comment from either of them. 

Suarez, likewise, speaks about the simultaneous theory 
of creation but makes no limits or divisions in the effect 
upon creatures. He says : "D. AugvstintLS in hac sententia 
fuisse videtur ut totus hie mundus, vt coelis, elementis, et 
mixtis constat, simvl in prindpio fuerit creatus: et conse- 
quenter quod aqua, terra ceteraque elementa in ea disposi- 
Hone facta fuerint quuA ad u^um, generationem et conser- 
vationem mixtorum necessaria sunt. . . . De locis autem 
elementorum et de dispositione mundi, prout nunc est sine 
dubio sensit in primo instanti ita fuisse creaium/'^^ Later, 
in discussing why St. Augustine held that plants were pro- 
duced potentially, he adds: "Nam Augustinus in earn sen-- 
tentiam inductus est, quia omnia istorum dierum opera in 
eodem puncto creationis simul credidit fuisse facta^"*^ Here 
again we have creation occurring in an instant without 
reference to a further possible explanation of the term. 

Modern authors have arrayed themselves on both sides 
of the question. We have seen Father Burton's interpreta- 
tion of a first and second creation; also Father Woods' 
extension of the act of creation to the moment of the 
appearance of the individual being. Both of these inter- 
pretations are without foundation. Of those who support 
the theory of absolute simultaneous creation, only the most 
important will be mentioned here. The biologist, Father 
Erich Wasmann, S.J., says: "Even to St. Augustine it 
seemed a more exalted conception and one more in keeping 
with the omnipotence and wisdom of an infinite Creator, 
to believe that God created matter by one act of creation, 
and then allowed the whole universe to develop automati- 
cally by means of the laws which He imposed upon the 
nature of matter."^® Professor Thamiry explains Augus- 
tine's theory of creation thus : "Cette evolution s'accomplit 
sous I'impulsion initiale de la cause premiere, qui a commis 
aux raisons s6minales, k titre de causes secondes, le soin de 
de conserver et de perfectionner le cosmos. . . . Dieu, en 
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effet, a tout cree par un seul acte de sa puissance infinie."*^ 
Dorlodot points out that St. Augustine differs from some 
contemporary schools of thought in his doctrine of crea- 
tion and that he distinguishes between creation and the 
later appearance of things on earth. "On this point St. 
Augustine was in agreement with the Fathers of the School 
of Alexandria, and he was also at one with them on main- 
taining that the Six Days of Genesis represented simply 
the very beginning of time, that is to say, the mathematicid 
instant when God created matter from nothing. But while 
the Alexandrine Fathers held that from that moment the 
organic as well as the inorganic worlds were essentially 
the same as they are today, St. Augustine abandoned this 
opinion in the case of the organic world, and held that at 
the beginning of things God created living beings only in 
their causes . . and it was only as time went on that the dif- 
ferent organized beings, including the human body, ap- 
peared, or to use his own expression, 'came forth from their 
causes' by a natural evolution of inorganic matter."** 
Creation occurred at the absolute beginning of time ; organ- 
ized beings appeared later in time. Charles Boyer, in 
seeking to explain Augustine's idea of truth, has this con- 
cerning creative truth : "Depuis le repos du septieme jour, 
il ne se produit done rien de nouveau. Cette affirmation 
est importante dans la cosmologie augustinienne."" "Sou- 
tenu^s, continues et mues par Dieu les virtualites crees au 
commencement produisent au cours des sidles Thistoire 
entifere du monde."** 

These statements from contemporary authors, confirmed 
by the authority of Albertus Magnus, St. Thomas and 
Suarez, all serve to strengthen the conclusions we drew 
from the words of St. Augustine himself and which may 
be summed up thus: 1. All things were created; 2. The 
act of creation was completed in a mathematical instant; 
3. At the moment of ^ creation some things came into 
being *Hn propria natura," while others, including plants, 
animals and even man, existed only in their causes. 
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2. The Devblopment of the Rationes SemincUes 

We must now turn our attention to the second point pro- 
posed above (p. 60), namely, the nature of that develop- 
ment under which the rationes seminalea passed from 
potency to act. We have already touched upon this ques- 
tion in the discussion regarding the activity of the rationes 
seminales and the nature of the creative act. We have seen 
that according to Fathers Burton and Woods, the seminal 
reasons were passive, having no powers within themselves 
to develop into their proper forms. The first appearance 
of plants, animals and man was immediate creation ; subse- 
quent generation is mediate creation. In the former God 
acts directly; in the latter He uses secondary causes. Be- 
tween the former and miracles there is no distinction as far 
as the action of God is concerned. "To God, then, it is 
equally according to nature to create directly, to create 
indirectly by generation, or to produce miraculously. All 
three depend on His almighty power, not upon nature or 
natural forces, which of themselves are as unequal to the 
task of producing wine through the long process of assimi- 
lation, growth, maturity, fermentation, as to the taking of 
the miraculous short cut of Cana or to the producing of the 
first vine from the earth."** "In themselves the seminal 
reasons, regarding primordial origins, natural generation, 
miracles indifferently, are but passive determinations of 
passive potency to be actuated according to the requirements 
of each. In two modes, therefore, are seminal reasons 
brought to existence, immediately, without any antecedent 
process of generation, and mediately, the effects of that 
process. To the first mode belong the creation of the first 
individuals of the species and the miracle. . . . We must 
not omit to note that, as regards the natural process of 
production by generation, St. Augustine does not exclude 
the lower agencies that have in it their instrumental place. 
He takes them for granted and then passes them by as 
having no formal efficiency in the generating of the effect."" 
Father Burton says simply: "St. Augustine does not at- 
tribute any activity to his rationes causcUes; they can pass 
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from the first creation to the second only by the immediate 
action of the Creator."** 

Contrary to all these statements, it is evident that Au- 
gustine did attribute active powers to the rationes semincUea 
which enables them to develop into actuality, under the 
immediate influence of external natural conditions. From 
the standpoint of God's activity there is no distinction be- 
tween the development of the first individuals of each 
species and the generation of those that followed. It is 
true that natural forces are but instrumental causes in the 
production of living beings, but a distinction must be made 
between permanent instrumental causes and temporary 
ones. Father Woods fails to make this distinction. All 
natural generation and movement from that first instant 
when all things were created simultaneously, has been car- 
ried out under the administrative activity of God. Obvi- 
ously the solution of this difliculty lies in finding out the 
exact nature of this administrative activity. 

St. Augustine gives a clear explanation of the difference 
between creative activity and that of administration in the 
De Genesi. He is showing how to reconcile the statement 
that God rested on the seventh day and that saying of 
Christ: "My Father worketh until now and I work."'^ He 
explains that the work which God finished in the sixth day 
and from which He rested on the seventh, was the work 
of creation, but the work which He does now is supporting 
and administering all that He established then. **Proinde 
et quod Dominua ait, 'Pater meus usque nunc operatur/ 
eontinvxitionem quandam operis ejus, qua universam creor 
taram continet atque administrat, ostendit.*'^^ 

Without this support no creature could move or even 
exist: "Unde colligitur quod si hoc opus suum rebv^ sub- 
traxerit, nee vivemus, nee movebimur, nee erimusJ*^^ All 
natural development depends upon this same support. 
"Claret igitur ne uno quidem die eessare Deum ab opere 
regendi qvue ereavit, ne motv^ suos naturales quibus 
aguntur atqu£ vegetantur, ut omnino naturae sint, ut in eo 
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qiu>d sunt pro 8Uo quaeque genere maneant, illico amitterent, 
et esse aliquid omnino^desinerent, si eis svhtraheretur 
motus ille Sapientiae Dei, qiu> disponit omnia suaviter. 
Quapropter sic accipimus Deum requievisse ab omnibus 
operibus suis quae fixit, ut novam naturam vlterius ntUlam 
conderet; non ut ea quae condiderat, continere et gubemare 
cessaret."*^ Neither can it be said that Augustine refers 
here only to the creatures which have existence. He is 
explaining the distinction between the work of the six days, 
and His subsequent activity, for he immediately adds: 
"Unde et illud verum est, qvx>d in septimo die requievit 
Deus; et illud, quod usque nunc operatur."*^ The six days 
represent the mathematical moment when time began ; what 
follows is administration. 

But Augustine seems to have realized that there would be 
some who would doubt his interpretation, for in the follow- 
ing book he says emphatically : "Sed illud etiam atqus etiam 
consideremus utrum possit nobis per omnia constare sen- 
tentia qua dicebamus, aliter operatum Deum omnes crea^ 
turas prima conditione, a quibus operibus in die septimo 
requievit, aliter istam earum administrationem, qua usque 
nunc operatur: id est, tunc omnia simtd sine ullis tempo- 
ralium morarum intervallis; nunc autem per temporum 
moras, quibus videmus sidera moveri ab ortu ad occasum, 
coelum mutari ab aestate ad hiemem, germina certis dierum 
momentis pullulare, grandescere, virescere, arescere. Ani- 
malia quoque statutis temporum metis et cursibus et con- 
dpi, et perfici, nasci, et per aetates usque in senium 
mortemque decurrere, et catera hujusmodi temporalia."*^ 
The movements of the stars, the change of seasons, the 
development of plants and animals, all these belong to God's 
administration. It is true that Augustine does not ex- 
pressly mention the rationes seminaXes and their develop- 
ment here, but from the statements quoted above (p. 61) 
to show his notion of creation, there can be no doubt 
that he means to include this development under adminis- 
tration. Moreover it is implied in the quotation just given 
by the words prima conditione. 
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still one might object that since under the divine admin- 
istration is included all the activity of God from the moment 
of creation, it must include miracles also. But true mira- 
cles imply a direct intervention of God. Therefore the 
development of the rationes seminales even though it is . 
effected under God's administration, might nevertheless be 
due to a direct intervention of God. We grant the force of 
this argument but happily Augustine has told us explicitly 
what he means by miracles and contrary to the opinion of 
Father Woods, it is clear that he does not mean to put the 
first appearance of plants and animals in the same class as 
miracles. I have purposely not included man because as we 
shall see later Augustine thought it probable that man's 
origin was miraculous. 

In explaining the providence which God exercises over 
creatures, Augustine makes a distinction between natural 
providence and voluntary providence. The first is that 
secret administration of God which manifests itself in 
spontaneous natural movement, while the second is that 
which He accomplishes through the work of man or the 
Angels. '*Hinc jam in ipsum mundum, velut in quandam 
magnam arborem rerum, ocvlus cogitationis attollitur; 
atqv£ in ipso quoque gemina operatione providentiae re- 
peritur, partim naturalis, partim voluntaria. Naturalis 
quidem per occultam Dei administrationem, qim etiam lignis 
et herbis dat incrementum; voluntaria vero, per Angelorum 
opera et homium. Secundam illam primam coelestia supe- 
riu8 ordinari, inferiusque terrestria; luminaria aider aqtie 
fulgere, diei noctisque vices agitari, aquis terram fundatam 
interim atque curcumlui, aerem altius superfundi, arbusta 
et animalia concipi et na^ci, crescere et senescere, occidere 
et quidquid aliud in rebtcs interiore naturalique motu 
geritur. In hac autem altera signa dari, doceri et disci, 
agros coli, societates administrari, artes exerceri, et quae- 
que alia sive in superna societate aguntur, sive in hac 
terrena atque mortali, ita ut bonis consulatur et per nes- 
denies malos/'*^ Note that in neither case is there a direct 
intervention of God. In both natural forces are being used 
in an ordinary way. In the former they operate spon- 
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taneously ; in the latter, they are controlled by the free will 
that God has given to Angels and men. However, both man 
and the Angels can use them to produce only those effects 
which are in accordance with the laws and possibilities 
placed in them by God, at the beginning, and in so far as 
God permits. Such effects are not miraculous. God, it is 
true, is the efficient cause of these effects but the natural 
forces or rationea seminales are permanent instrumental 
causes and when the effects are produced through them in 
the ordinary way, Augustine says clearly, they are not 
miracles.** 

But God may produce natural effects in an extraordinary 
way or effects that go beyond the active powers of matter 
and then we have miracles. As an example of the first, he 
gives the changing of water immediately into wine at Cana. 
It is natural for water to be changed into wine. The ordi- 
nary way, however, is for the moisture to be absorbed out 
of the ground, sent up through the stock and branches and 
finally into the fHiit. It is then picked, pressed, the juice 
is allowed to ferment and at last strengthened by age, it 
becomes good to drink. This process is not miraculous. 
But when God eliminates the intervening stages and 
changes water directly into wine, that is the extraordinary 
way, and it is called a miracle.*^ As an example of the 
second kind of effect he gives the fact that a dead dry rod 
should bloom and bring forth fruit (Num. XVII, 8). The 
active causes existing in the rod were not sufficient to pro- 
duce this effect and only a cause hidden within God himself 
could account for it. However, there was in the rod the 
passive potentiality to receive this effect. **Super hunc 
autem motum curaumqtce rerum naturalem, potestas Crea- 
toria habet apiid se de his omnibus facere aliud, qwim 
eorum quasi seminales ratianes habent, non tamen id quod 
non in eis posuit ut de his fieri vel ab ipso possit."*^ But 
Father Woods says (n. 34) that the production of the first 
individuals of each species was of the same nature as the 
miracle. He does not include this development under the 
divine administration but calls it adequate creation. He 
explains, however, that God's activity in this case is the 
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same as that which He exercises in the performance of 
miracles. This view is not supported by the texts from 
Augustine's works. From these texts we have shown, first, 
that he puts the appearance of the first plants and animals 
under the divine administration and not under creation ;*^ 
secondly, that he puts the hidden causes of these plants 
and animals definitely into matter from the beginning;^' 
thirdly, that these causes were both active and passive;*' 
fourthly, that they developed into being according to natu- 
ral laws and therefore in the ordinary way.°^ It is not 
necessary to repeat these arguments here ; instead we can 
directly draw the conclusion that the appearance of the 
first plants and animals was due to that divine providence 
which Augustine calls natural. 

St. Thomas confirms this interpretation of the adminis- 
tration of God and its function in the appearance of the 
first plants and animals. In answer to an objection raised 
against the theory of simultaneous creation, he makes a 
distinction between the opus creationia and the opus ad- 
ministrationia. ''Confirmatur etiam hoc raiione; quia in 
iUis primis diebus condidit Deua creaturam causcMter vel 
originaliter vel acttuditer apere a quo postmodum requievit 
qui tandem postmodum secundum administrationem rerum 
conditarum per opus propagationis v^que modo operatur. 
Producere autem plantas in actu ex terra, ad opus propor- 
gationis pertinet; ideo non fuerunt plantae tertia die pro- 
dv^tae in actu, sed causaliter tantum; post sex vero dies 
fuerunt in actu secundum propria^ species et in propria 
natura per opus administrationis productae; et ita ante- 
quam causaliter plantae essent productae nihil fuit produc- 
turn, sed simui cum coelo et terra productae sunt; similiter 
pisces, aves et animalia in illis sex diebus causaliter, et non 
actualiter producta sunt"^^ 

This clear statement allows of but one interpretation. 
Plants were produced in two ways: causaliter, simultane- 
ously with the heavens and the earth ; and in actu, through 
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propagation. The former is the work of creation, the latter 
of administration. This propagation does not refer to the 
reproduction of plants after the appearance of the first 
plants, propagation from seed, but to the first individuals 
of the species, propagation from the earth. For he sajrs 
distinctly: "producere autem plantas in actu ex terra, ad 
opus propagationis pertinet." The causes of these, placed 
in the earth, originaliter, were brought out through the 
action of the sun, virtiis coelestis, acting upon the earth, 
in which they were contained. In a similar manner were 
fishes, birds and animals produced. In regard to miracles 
Thomas says that there are some that go beyond the active 
powers of creatures but not beyond their passive powers 
except those passive powers which are intended to receive 
the particular forms latent in the active powers. "Similiter 
etiam neque praeter virtutes passivas creaturae inditas: 
ut ex ea fieri possit quidquid Deua mandaverit: sed praeter 
virtutes activas naturales, et potential passivas quae ordi- 
nantur ad hujusmodi virtutes activas, dicuntur fieri mira- 
cula, dum dicitur, quod fiunt praeter rationes seminales."^^ 
Thamiry points out that Martin is wrong when he claims 
that God put into nature the immediate principle of mira- 
cles. "Falso ergo rationum seminalium conceptum inter- 
pretatur 7. Martin, qui sic absolute scribit: 'Dieu a plac4 
dans la nature le principe de tout ce qui arrive. II a done 
mis au fond des choses le principe du ph6nomdne natureU 
et un second principe que est celui du miracle, c'est ce que 
S. Augustin appelle: 'seminales rationes,' Cit. a Revue 
Cath., Aout 1903."" The rationes seminales are indeed the 
principles of natural phenomenon, but not of the miraculous. 
Boyer, too, holds that the development of the rationes 
seminales was according to the ordinary way and confirms 
our interpretation of the miracles. "De meme, au premier 
matin du monde, les causes de toute son Evolution r^sidaient 
en lui. Les unes d^terminaient par avance quelle nature 
devrait surgir, et de quelle mani^re; elles pr6contenaient 
le cours ordinaire et naturel des choses, celui qui se deroule 
quand les etres soutenus par Dieu, d^ploient leurs puis- 
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sances propres. Ainsi les etres se reproduisent et se suc- 
cedent. Les autres impliquaient uniquement la possibilite 
de certains dv^nements, sans exclure, par elles seules, la 
possibility des dv^nements contraires, Dieu se reservant 
d'intervenir, au moment voulu, pour diriger le d^veloppe- 
ment dans le sans qu'il a eternellement choisi: les dvene- 
ments qui arrivent de la sorte permis par les lois du monde 
mais determines par une action sp^ciale de Dieu, ce sont 
les miracles. Ainsi, Sara, sterile dans sa jeunesse enfanta 
dans sa vieillesse."" In the first class mentioned by Boyer 
God has put into the natural forces the necessity of work- 
ing out their results according to the laws which govern 
them; in the second he has put there the possibility of 
producing the same effects but has retained within himself 
the determination to produce other results by direct inter- 
vention. These latter are miracles. The evidence pre- 
sented is sufficient to show Augustine's conception of divine 
administration and of miracles and to prove that the ap- 
pearance of the first plants and animals was included under 
the ordinary natural administration. 

3. The Time and Order of the Appearance of Original 

Forms 

We have studied thus far the origin of the rationea semi- 
rtales, the manner of their existence at the beginning and 
the nature of their development. The point which must 
next be considered is the order that obtained in this de- 
velopment. We know that according to Augustine there 
was a definite ratio seminalis for each form that was later 
to appear, but in this process of development did the ratio 
seminalis pass directly into its appointed form or did it 
come up through intermediate forms? Again if these po- 
tencies developed immediately into their proper forms, did 
they appear on earth in any particular order, for instance, 
the more simple things and then the more complicated, or 
vice versa? It is easy to see what an importance^ the 
answer to these questions has in the discussion on St. 
Augustine and Evolution. 
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The texts already noted to show the condition of things 
at the beginning of the world enable us to state definitely 
that Augustine did not have in mind any series of develop- 
ments which were eventually to make the world fit for 
living things. He says in his explanation of the order 
represented by Moses in Genesis that the earth was first 
"terra informis"^^ but that this unformed matter preceded 
the formed in origin but not in time. At the moment of 
creation the world existed in its proper form as we see it 
today. Dorlodot says : "Augustine holds that from the first 
moment of creation, the inorganic world was substantially 
the same as it is today.''"* Since this statement is not dis- 
puted, it will. not be necessary to discuss it further. An- 
other point may be accepted here without detailed discussion, 
that is, that Augustine does not specify the time that inter- 
vened between the creation of things casually at the begin- 
ning and their appearance in their proper forms later. 
Their causes wexe hidden in the elements and in the course 
of time they were to come forth. He repeatedly uses such 
expressions as temporaiibus intervallis, in numeros tem- 
porum, per temporum moras, per ordinem temporum, per 
volumina temporum explicandorum, and others. As said 
before, things were to develop from potentiality to act 
when the conditions were favorable but no hint is given as 
to the length of time necessary. "Acceptia opportunitatU 
bus, prodeunt," says St. Augustine ; that is all. 

But the question regarding the manner of their appear- 
ance is more important than that of time. We have seen 
that the cause of each form that was later to appear was 
definitely contained in the rationes seminaXes. Things did 
not come forth immediately in their proper forms nor have 
those forms undergone any change through subsequent 
generations. Again we must remember that Augustine 
was a theologian and a philosopher, not a natural scientist. 
He accepted the scientific notions of his day. For him 
there was no more evidence of a transformation of species 
than there is to the untrained observer today. The pre- 
sumption is then that Augustine believed that things ap- 
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peared with the same forms they had in his day and that 
those forms were constant. I think that a careful study 
of the text will bear out this presumption. In commenting 
on the phrase, "according to their kinds/' as used in the 
first chapter of Genesis, Augustine asks why this expres- 
sion is used regarding all other living beings but not of 
man and he answers his own question that it is probable 
that it was so used because whereas there was but one man 
created, there were many kinds of animals: "Potest enim 
nunc fortasse sufficere, propterea de homine non dictum 
esse 'secundum genus/ quia unus fiebat, de quo etiam femina 
facta est. Non enim multa genera hominum, sicut herha- 
rum, lignorum, piscium, voUUUium, serpentium, pecorum, 
bestiarum: ut sic dictum accipiamus 'secundum genus' ac 
si diceretur generatim, ut inter se similia atque ad umim 
originem seminis pertinentia distingueretur a caeteris**^"^ 
By the various classes mentioned Augustine evidently 
meant to include all living things except man. All these 
were included in the original creation, not actually but 
casually. The individuals in each species were to be like 
each other and all in that species were to be traced back to 
one original seed. In a previous question, he suggests even 
more clearly that this is the meaning of "secundum genus'* : 
"An quia haec ita exorta sunt ut,ex eis alia nascerentur, 
et originis formam successione servarent et ideo dicuntur 
'secundum genus,' propter propagationem prolis, quxi per- 
mansura creabantur?"^^ He puts this in the form of a 
question but since the statement given above is his answer 
it evidently is his opinion on the matter. The original form 
is to be preserved through successive generations. 

There are several other . statements which confirm this 
conclusion. In that summary of his doctrine of natural 
development in the ninth book he writes thus : "Ex his velut 
primordiis rerum, omnia qv^ae gignuntur, suo quoque tern- 
pore exortus processusqu^ sumunt, finesque et decessiones 
sui cujusque generis. Unde fit ut de grano tritici non nas- 
catur /aba, vel de faba triticum, vel de pecore homo, vel de 
homine pecus."^^ Of course, when he says that a bean will 
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not come from a grain of wheat, nor man from an animal, 
he did not have transformation in mind but simply states 
that nature generates consistently. However, with what 
goes before it, I think he implies that the species were con- 
stant. Another argument can be drawn from his compari- 
son of the origin of man with that of other living beings 
in the 12th Book of his City of God. He points out again 
that while man came from one individual, other beings 
began from many. "Nam cum animaivtes alias solitarias, 
et quodammodo solivagas, id est, qv/ie solitudinem mugis 
appetant, sicuti sunt aquilae, mulvi, leones, lupi, et quae- 
cwmque sunt; alias congreges instituerit quue congregatae 
atque in gregibus malint vivere, ut sunt columbi, sturmi, 
cervi, damulae, et caetera hujv^modi: u^umque tamen 
genus non ex singulis propagavit, sed plura simul jussit 
existere. Hominem vera — unum ac singulum creavit."^ 
The word "genus" is not used in a technical sense, but in 
general, for a class or a division. Here the two genera are 
those animals which live alone and those which live in herds. 
In both of these classes, he says, there were many original 
forms. He does not say exactly how many or that the same 
forms existed in his own day but it seems to me that the 
whole tenor of the text indicates that that was his opinion. 
These different texts give us sufficient reason to conclude 
that Augustine believed that things came into being with 
all the variety that they had in his day. He thought this 
was the teaching of Scripture and he had no grounds to 
believe that it conflicted in any way with the scientific 
teaching of his time. Whether or not his general teaching 
regarding the rationes seminales can be fitted into a theory 
of transformism, we shall see in the next chapter. 

Accepting then as proved the statement that there is no 
transformism in the theory of St. Augustine regarding the 
development of plants and animals, we may still ask if 
there is any evidence of the order in which things were to 
appear. Attention is called again to the fact that Augustine 
.is interpreting Scripture. His answer, therefore, will be 
that which he finds in the sacred text. In the narration of 
the work of the six days in Genesis, Augustine noted that 
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on the fifth day, God commanded the waters to "bring forth 
the creeping creatures having life and the fowl that may 
fly over the earth"; and on the sixth day He commanded 
the earth to "bring forth the living creature in its kind, 
cattle and creeping things, and the beasts of the earth." 
From this Augustine drew two conclusions : 1. Flying and 
swimming things came from the water, while plants and 
animals came from the land; 2. "fhose beings that came 
from water preceded those from the land. "Oportebat," 
he writes, "itaque id in creandis habitatoribtis inferioria 
hujus mundi partis, quae saepe terra nomine tota commemo- 
ratur, priua producerentur ex aquis animalia, postea vero 
de terra."^^ However, he is speaking here of creation and 
consequently the order referred to is one of origin, not of 
time. "Non intervallis temporum sed connexione causor- 
rum.'*^^ The order of the appearance in time is not indi- 
cated in Scripture, and therefore not by Augustine. He 
does not deny that there is a progression in this appearance, 
he simply does not discuss it. We may argue that since 
almost all animals depend for their nourishment upon lower 
forms of life, that it was necessary for the lower and simpler 
forms to come first. Augustine, however, does not make 
use of such an argument. 

When we turn to St. Thomas we find that while he ex- 
pressed a preference for Augustine's theory of simultaneous 
creation rather than that of successive creation, in treating 
of the production of plants and animals he quotes the two 
interpretations without indicating which he prefers. He 
points out that according to some expositors, plants and 
animals were produced actually on the day indicated in 
Genesis, while according to St. Augustine, they were pro- 
duced only potentially and developed actually through 
subsequent periods under the divine administration. **Ante 
ergo qvum orirentur super terram, factae sunt causaliter 
in terra. Confirmatur autem hoc etiam ratione: quia in 
Ulis primis diebus condidit Deus creaturam originaliter, 
vel causaliter: a quo opere postmodum requievit, opus 
propagationis usque modo operatur: producer e autem 
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plantds ex terra ad optis propagationis pertineV^^ The 
species came forth perfected from the srround. "Unde sig- 
nanter Scriptura dicit: 'Germinet terra herbam virentem, 
et facientem semen/ quia scilicet sunt productae perfectae 
species plantarum, ex quibus semina aliarum orirentur."^* 
He takes the constancy of species for granted because he 
writes that even if, as some say, the species began during 
the six days of creation, still the fact that they generate 
constantly is due to divine administration : "Quod ex specie- 
bus primo institutis generatio similium in specie procedat, 
hoc jam pertinet ad rerum administrationem**^^ However, 
he admits the possibility of new species appearing, 6ven as 
an offspring from preexisting species, and points out that 
in such a case the new species preexisted in certain active 
powers. "Species etiam novae, si quae apparent, prae- 
extiterunt in quibusdam activis virtutibtis."^^ The word 
"species" is evidently not used in the technical sense in 
which biologists use it today. He gives two examples of 
what he calls new species, the one is the spontaneous gen- 
eration of a new species from decaying matter through 
powers contained in the sun and in the elements, the other 
is the generation of a mule from an ass and a horse. Nei- 
ther of these constitutes a new species in the modern 
scientific sense. 

In regard to the order St. Thomas discusses at length 
creation which is contained in the narration of the six 
days,"^ but I can find nothing directly concerning the order 
in which things created potentially appeared actually on 
earth. In the explanation of the days, he says that things 
were created according to their dignity, viz., first, the 
spiritual; second, the celestial;®* third, the terrestrial or 
lower bodies. Among the latter he enumerates air, earth 
and water. Of these air and water were superior to the 
earth, and therefore they were adorned (omantur) with 
their own proper objects, before the earth which is the 
lowest form."* Then among living things, he puts plants 
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as the lowest, then in the ascendin^r order, birds, fishes, 
land animals and finally man. It must be remembered that 
this is a relationship based on nature, not on origin in 
time.^® 

There is one statement which may shed some light on 
his opinion regarding the appearance of things. In treat- 
ing of the work of the fifth day, an objection is made that 
since land animals are more perfect than birds and fishes, 
in as much as there is a greater distinction in the members 
of the former and they beget animals, whereas the others 
lay eggs, they should have been produced before the birds 
and fishes. Thomas answers this objection by saying that 
the order of production of these animals was based upon 
the dignity of the elements that produced them rather than 
on their own proper worth. However, he adds, in genera- 
tion the order does proceed from the less perfect to the 
more perfect. "Ad quintum dicendum, qttod producHo 
horum animalium ordinatur secundum ordinem corporum, 
quae eis amantur, magia qvxim secundum propriam dignu 
totem: et tamen in via generationis ab imperfectioribua ad 
perfectiora pervenitur."^^ Still it seems probable that . 
generation in individuals is meant here rather than the 
development of different classes of animals. 

Modern writers are much divided on the question of 
transf ormism in St. Augustine. Thamiry, after a thorough 
scientific study, comes to the conclusion that there is no 
transformism in the theory of the rationes seminoles. 
"Attamen genuina nostra explicandi ratio, licet de trans^ 
formatione loquitur, uti supra innuimus, neque subito 
neque tarda transf ormismo favet, sed tantum specificas 
energixis a creatore tali cellular inditas ad actum promoveri 
docet.*'^^ And Boyer says no less definitely: "L'hypothfese 
transformiste ne pouvait se presenter a Tesprit d'Augus- 
tin."^' Father Woods, of course, asserts that each individual 
came forth with its own form, from the ratio seminalis, 
and that that form has remained unchanged,^^ and Father 
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Burton does likewise." On the other hand, Northcote boldly 
defends the possibility of attributing transformism to Au- 
gustine. "It is possible, therefore, to conceive, according 
to St. Augustine's interpretation of Genesis, that a single 
form of plant life, a single form of reptile and bird life, 
and a single form of terrestrial animal life were first cre- 
ated, each containing the 'rationes seminales' of all subse- 
quent variations which branched off from these few forms. 
We might even extend this still further and reduce all 
subsequent forms of life to one single primordial form."^* 
Dr. Zahm, too, seems convinced that Augustine believed 
that things would develop by a gradual evolution from the 
simple to the complex. In his Evolution and Dogma, he 
says: "God then, according to St. Augustine, created mat- 
ter directly and immediately. On this primordial or ele- 
mentary matter He impressed certain causal reasons, 
ratianes cavsales; that is. He gave it certain powers and 
imposed on it certain laws, in virtue of which it evolved 
into all the myriad forms which we now behold. The saint 
does not tell us by what laws or processes the Creator acted. 
He makes no attempt to determine what are the factors of 
organic development. He limits himself to a general state- 
ment of the fact of evolution, of progress from the simple 
to the complex, from the simple to the heterogeneous, from 
the simple primordial elements to the countless, varied, 
complicated structures of animated nature.''^^ We shall 
have more to say about these statements in the next chap- 
ter ; here it is sufficient to recall that Augustine does hold 
that the organic world has developed to its present condi- 
tion through the influence of natural causes and laws, but 
his words are wholly against a theory of gradual develop- 
ment through intermediate forms; moreover that whereas 
we might conclude from his theories that it was necessary 
for the simpler forms to come forth first, he himself does 
not explicitly say so. Northcote's statement is contrary to 
the text of St. Augustine and Zahm is attributing to Augus- 
tine himself a conclusion which may be drawn from the 
saint's principles." 
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4. The Origin and Appearance of Man 

Augustine attacks the important question of the origin 
of man with great caution. He realized the difficulties at- 
tached thereto because of the distinct nature of man, differ- 
ing essentially from all the lower animals and because of 
the special scriptural account of the formation of Adam 
from the slime of the earth, and the taking of the first 
woman from his side while he was asleep. His first ques- 
tion is whether the first man came into being in the form 
which we now observe, at the beginning when God made 
all things simultaneously or whether he was created caus- 
ally then and appeared actually only in the course of time. 
Is the story of man's origin to be taken literally or can we 
say that man like all other living things was created poten- 
tially at that moment of time represented by the six days ? 

Consistently with his general interpretation, he accepts 
the second alternative. It is beyond doubt, he says, that 
man did not appear actually at the beginning but only in 
the course of time. *'Non est dubium hoc quod homo de 
limo terrae fincttis est eique formata uxor ex letere, jam 
non ad conditianem qua simvl omnia facta sunt, pertinere, 
quibus perfectis requievit Deus; sed ad cam operationem, 
quae fit jam per volumina saeculorum, qua usque nunc 
operatur.'"^^ In the sentence following this he says that 
the very narration of the events which took place in the 
garden of Paradise indicates that these events belong not 
to the creative activity of God but to that administration 
which was carried on in time. "Hue accedit quod ipsa etiam 
verba quibus narratur quomodo Deus paradisum plantar- 
verit, in eoque hominem quern fecerat collocarit, ad eumque 
adduxerit animaZia, quibus nomina imponeret, in quibus cum 
adjutorium simile illi non fuisset inventum, tunc ei mulierem 
costa ejus detracta formaverit, satis nos admonent haec non 
ad Ulam operationem Dei pertinere, unde requievit in die 
septimo, sed ad istam potius, que per temporum cursus 
usque nunc operatur.'*^^ This then is certain, that, accord- 
ing to St. Augustine, man did not come into actual being 
at the beginning of the world but at a subsequent period. 
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Neither can it be said, writes the saint, that Adam was 
created at the besrinning and Eve at a later period, for both 
were created potentially at the beginning and both came 
forth later in time. "Aliter ergo tunc ambo, et nunc aliter 
ambo; tunc scilicet secundum potentiam per verbum Dei 
tanquam seminaltier mundo inditam, cum creavit omnia 
simul, . . . ; nunc autem secundum operationem prae- 
bendam temporibus, qua usque nunc operatur, et oportebat 
jam tempore suo fieri Adam de limo terrae, eju^que 
mulierem ex viri latere.'*^^ 

Augustine then attempts to answer the question, how did 
man exist in that primitive condition prior to his appear- 
ance on earth? He first states emphatically that it was 
not as a living being or even as a seed, but invisibly poten- 
tially, causally : "Sed rursus, si dixero non ita fuisse homi- 
nem in iUa prima rerum conditione, qua creavit Deus omnia 
simul, sicut est non tantum perfectae aetatis homo sed ne 
infans quidem, nee tantum infans sed ne puerperium quidem 
in utero matris, nee tantum hoc, sed nee semen quidem visi- 
bile hominis; putabit omnimo non fuisse."^^ Nevertheless, 
he assures his reader. Scripture will tell us that man was 
created, male and female, from the beginning. *'Tunc autem 
f actus est homo et rnascvlus et femina: ergo et tunc et 
postea. Neque enim tunc, et non postea; aut vero postea, 
et non tunc: nee alii postea, sed iidem ipsi aliter tunc, aliter 
postea. Quaeret ex me, quomodo? Respondebo, postea 
visibiliter, sicut species humanae constitutionis nota nobis 
est; non tamen parentibvs generantibus, sed ille de limo, Ula 
de casta ejus. Quaeret, tunc quomodo? Respondebo, invisi- 
biliter, potentialiter, causaliter, quomodo fiunt futura non 
facta.**^^ The causal reasons of man, both male and female, 
were placed in matter at the beginning. They did not have 
separate individual existence, nevertheless they were there. 
As Wasmann says, "By means of primordiales causae the 
body of man, like that of every other living creature, was 
based on rationes seminales. The holy doctor does not 
decide how far the causae primoridales and seminales 
rationes effected the preparation of its material."** 
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The question of the origin of man's soul was more diffi- 
cult. Was it created at that moment when God made all 
things at once, or only at the moment it was breathed into 
man's body? Augustine did not fully convince himself on 
this point. He preferred the opinion that the soul was 
created at the first moment of time and remained hidden 
until in the course of time it was united to the body, made 
out of the slime of the earth. **Credatur ergo si nuUa 
Scripturarum auctoritds seu veritatis ratio contradicit, 
hominem ita factum sexto die, ut corporis quidem humani 
ratio cavsalis in elementis mundi; anima vero jam ipsa 
crearetur, sicut primittis conditus est dies, et creata lateret 
in operibvs Dei, donee earn quo tempore sufflando, hoc est 
inspirando, formato ex limo corpori insereret."^^ That this 
theory was beset with difficulty, he candidly acknowledges, 
nevertheless it seemed to him the most plausible. 

Augustine also remained somewhat doubtful regarding 
the form of man's body at the time of its appearance and 
the determination of that form. He dismisses the sugges- 
tion that God formed the body of man with corporal hands 
as too childish to be entertained or attributed to Scripture. 
Who, he says, is so stupid as not to know that the Scriptural 
words implying corporal action refer merely to God's 
power? But did Adam come into being in the full vigor 
of his manhood or as an infant in the mother's womb? In 
answering this question, he explains that the creator of all 
things is independent of time; that just as He changed 
water into wine, eliminating the long intervals in which 
the natural process takes place, so He might make man 
exist full grown, without passing through the usual periods 
of development. In fact the development of all the causal 
reasons took place just as the Creator wished. 

As pointed out before, the design of the Creator might be 
fulfilled in either of two ways. First, it might be embodied 
with the rationes seminales in the Very texture of the 
earth; secondly, the possibility of the form might be con- 
tained there and the determination of the form retained 
in the will of God. Thus in the ratio seminalis of man, 
there might have been only the passive possibility of receiv* 
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ing the form of man and the active power and determination 
to develop this form, or only the possibility was there and 
the active cause retained hidden in God. In either case the 
will of God would have inevitably been carried out. "Si 
ergo in illis primis rerum causis, qtios mundi primitvs 
Creator inseruit, non tantum posuit quod de limo formatu- 
riLS erat hominem, sed etiam quemadmodum formaturus, 
utrum sicut in matris utero an in forma juvenili; procul 
dubio sic fecit, ut illic praefixerat; neque enim contra dis- 
postionem stiam fa^eret: si autem vim tantum ibi posuit 
possibilitatiSy ut homo fieret quoque modo fieret, ut et sic 
et sic posset J id est ut id quoque ibi esset quia et sic et sic 
posset; unum autem ipsum modum quo erat facturvs in sua 
voluntate servavit, non mundi constitutioni contezuit: 
manifestum est etiam sic non factum esse hominem contra 
quam erat in ilia prima conditione causarum; quia ibi erat 
etiam sic fieri posse, quamvis non ibi erat ita fieri necesse 
esse : hoc enim non erat in conditione creaturae, sed in pUt- 
cito Creatoris, cujus voluntas rerum necessitas est."^* 
Augustine then plainly admits two possibilities in regard 
to the appearance of the first human body. It may have 
been the necessary response to forces placed in the rationes 
seminales at the beginning, or it may have been the object 
of God's will manifesting itself externally only at the mo- 
ment of its actual appearance. 

We may ask then whether Augustine makes a distinction 
between the development of the lower forms of life from 
their rationes seminales into formal existence and that of 
the body of man. Our answer is in the affirmative in so far 
as he admits that the body of man may have been the result 
of a direct intervention on the part of God. He does not 
say positively that it was so, but he admits it as possible. 
Does he mean then that the rationes seminales were purely 
passive? Here we must make a distinction. There were 
present in the slime of the earth the ordinary active and 
passive powers to produce results natural to it and there 
was in addition to them in that particular slime destined 
to become the body of man the passive power to receive 
this human form, but it did not have the active power to 
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produce this result. The active cause of that was in God 
alone. The rod of Aaron possessed the active and passive 
qualities peculiar to it as a rod, but there was not in it the 
active cause to make it bloom and bear fruit. This cause 
was likewise hidden in God though the possibility of re- 
ceiving that effect was in the rod. Therefore in the possi- 
bility that God did directly intervene, the rationes causales 
were only passive in as far as man was concerned, but in 
as far as they refer to the slime they were both active and 
passive. Augustine himself shows clearly that this was his 
meaning by the example he gives of Ezechias {Isaias, 
XXXVIII, 5). According to the ordinary causes, the time 
came for Ezechias to die, but in answer to his prayer the 
Lord prolonged his life for five years. The causes for this 
prolongation of his life were hidden in God. '^Secundum 
dliqtuis igitur cansas inferiores,'^ writes Augustine, "jam 
vitam finierat: secundum Ulas autem quae aunt in voluntate 
et praescientia Dei, qui ex a^temitate noverat quid Ulo 
tempore facturus erat, tunc erat finiturus vitam qiuindo 
finivit vitam."^^ The "causae inferiores" were the natural 
active and passive powers or rationes seminales existing 
in the body of the prophet. According to them he was to 
die, but God had within Himself higher powers according 
to which Ezechias was to live five years longer. So, too, 
He had in Himself causes to produce other effects from the 
slime of the earth than those possible to its own natural 
powers. 

This does not imply a change in the will of God for in 
those things out of which He desired to produce extraordi- 
nary effects He put only the possibility of producing their 
ordinary effects but not the necessity of doing so. This 
Augustine brings out clearly in what he says further about 
the body of Adam: "Quapropter, si omnium futurorum 
causae mundo sunt insitae, cum ille foA^tus est dies quando 
Deus creavit omnia simul; non aliter Adam f actus est, cum 
de limo formatus est, sicut est credibilius jam perfectae 
virilitatis, quam erat in illis causis, ubi Deus hominem in 
sex dierum operibvs fecit. Ibi enim erat non solum ut ita 
fieri posset, verum etiam ut ita eum fieri necesse esset. . . . 
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Si autem non omnes catcsas in creatura primitus condita 
praefixit, sed aliquas in sua voluntate servavit; non sunt 
quidem illae quas in sua voluntate servavit^ existarum quas 
creavit necessitate pendentes: non tamen possunt esse con- 
trariae quas in sua voluntate servavit, iUis quas sua volun- 
tate instituit."^^ The two "if" clauses indicate the two 
possibilities, that God put the causes of Adam's body in 
the elements at the beginning or that he retained them 
within himself. In either case there was no inconsistency 
in the divine will. He adds in his own pithy way: "Istas 
ergo sic condidit, ut ex illis esse illud, cujus causae sunt, 
possit; sed non necesse sit: Ulas aut£m sic abscondit, ut ex 
eis esse necesse sit hoc, quod ex istis fecit ut esse possit.'*^^ 
In the case of the body of Eve, he also states the possi- 
bility of direct intervention as conditional. Nevertheless 
he seems to be much more inclined towards this alternative 
than the other of normal natural development. "Qu^od si 
quaeritur," he writes, "quomodo se habeat causalis iUa 
conditio, in quu primum hominem Deus fecit ad imaginem 
ac similitudinem suam {ibi quippe et hoc dictum est, 'Mas- 
culum et feminam fecit eos* Gen. 1, 27) utrum jam iUa 
ratio, quam mundi primis operibus concreavit, atque con- 
crevit Deus, id habebat, ut secundum earn jam necesse esset 
ex viri latere feminam fieri; an hoc tantum habebat ut fieri 
posset, ut autem ita fieri necesse esset, non ibi jam con- 
ditum, sed in Deo erat absconditum: si hoc ergo quaeritur, 
dicam quid mihi videatur sine afflrmandi temeritate; quod 
tamen cum dixero, fortasse prudenter ista consider antes, 
quos jam Christiana fides imbuit, etiam si nunc primitus 
ista cognoscunt, non esse dubitandum judicabunt.*'^^ Then 
he goes on to explain more fully what he means by normal 
natural development and that extraordinary development 
due to causes hidden in God. This has already been pointed 
out and only his concluding sentence will be given here: 
"Habet ergo Deus in seipso absconditas qtuyrumdam facto^ 
rum causas, qu4is rebus conditis non inseruit; easque implet 
non iUo opere providential, quo naturas substituit ut sint, 
sed iUo quo eas administrat ut vohierit, quas ut voluit con- 
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didit."^^ These are the causes which produce the body of 
the first woman from the side of the first man. They reach 
their fulfillment not by that administration by which God 
supports what is in nature, but by that which is the imme- 
diate result of His own will. He had placed in nature from 
the besrinning the possibility of receiving the form of the 
body of Eve, but the determining cause of that body re- 
mained hidden in Himself. "Non habuit hoc prima rerum 
conditio, quando sexto die dictum eat, ^Masculum et femi- 
nam fecit eos' tit femina omnino sic fieret; sed tantum hoc 
habuit, quia et sic fieri posset, ne contra causae qvxis volun^ 
tate instituit, mutabili voluntate aliquid fieret. Quid autem 
fieret, ut omnino aliud futurum non esset, absconditum erat 
in Deo, qui universa creavit"^^ I think the evidence pre- 
sented is sufficient to show that Augustine included the 
bodies of the first man and the first woman in the simul- 
taneous creation of all things at the beginning of time. 
However, he considers it probable that unlike the lower 
forms of life, the potentiality of their bodies was purely 
passive in that there was not in the forces of nature the 
power to produce these bodies, such power being retained 
in God. There was, however, in the elements the possibility 
of receiving these forms through the intervention of the 
divine cause. 

In view of what has been said, it is hardly necessary to 
add here that there is nothing in Augustine's account of 
the formation of man that could be interpreted as a belief 
that man's body preexisted in the form of a lower animal 
or that it developed through intermediate stages. He is 
interpreting the Scriptures and he accepts literally the 
statement that man's body was made out of the slime of the 
earth. Nor is the question as to when man appeared on 
earth answered directly by Augustine. He says simply that 
man was made "suo tempore,'* in his own time. Still he 
implies that man was the last of the various classes of 
beings to come forth. This is based on two facts: first, 
that in the order of creation as contained in the narration 
of the six days, man is the last to be mentioned; and 
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secondly, that his actual appearance took place in Paradise 
wherein all kinds of living things already existed.*^ 

The interpretation given above of Augustine's theory 
regarding the appearance of man's body fits in with the 
interpretation given by St. Thomas. In the De Potentia 
and in the Summa he says clearly that the rationes causales 
of the human body were passive and that the active power 
of the Creator was required to produce the body of man. 
"Unde animam primi hominis, qiuim inquirendo et non 
dsserendo didt simul creatam cum Angelis in actu, non 
ponit factam ante sextum diem, licet in ipso sexto die ponat 
factam animam primi hominis in actu, et corpus ejus* 
secundum causales rationes: quia Deus impressit virtutem 
passivam terrae, ut per potentiam axAivam Creatoris posset 
ex ea corpus hominis formari. Et sic anima in actu et 
corpus in potentia passiva in ordine ad potentiam activam 
Dei sunt facta**^^ Again in the Summa, he explains that a 
thing may exist according to the causal reasons in two 
ways: **Urvo modo, secundum potentiam activam et passU 
vam : ut non solum ex materia praeexistenti fieri possit, sed 
etiam ut aliquxi praeexistens creatura hoc faxiere possit. 
Alio modo, secundum potentiam passivam tantum; ut 
scilicet de materia praeexistenti fieri possit a Deo. Et hoc 
modo, secundum Augustinum, carpus hominis praeextitit in 
operibus productis secundum causales rationes."^^ In as 
much as he states elsewhere that the rationes causales are 
both active and passive, I think we may conclude that here 
St. Thomas does not mean that these causal reasons of the 
human body were absolutely passive but only so in regard 
to this particular form. There were active and passive 
powers in the slime of the earth but none capable of pro- 
ducing the body of man. They were able to receive it but 
the divine assistance was required to bring it into existence. 
Thomas does not consider the possibility, mentioned by 
Augustine, that the cause of Adam's body may have been 
placed in the elements. 

Northcote, convinced that Augustine made no distinction 
between the rationes causales of man and those of lower 
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animals, is much perplexed by the interpretation of St. 
Thomas. "It seems to us," he writes, "that St. Thomas has 
incorporated the notions of the Bishop of Hippo into his 
theology, not without some misgivings; he appears rather 
inclined to explain away than to fully endorse the opinions 
of the great light of the African Church."** He suggests 
that Thomas feared that if we admitted active powers in 
the rationes causalea of man, we might conclude that created 
agents could produce the body of man as the magicians did 
frogs. Therefore, he says : "In his anxiety to preclude this 
possibility without altogether impugning the doctrine of 
the greatest of the Fathers, he (St. Thomas) sees no other 
way of obviating the difficulty than by reducing in this 
instance St. Augustine's vital energies — seminales rationes 
— ^to passive powers pure and simple."*^ He then states his 
own opinion thus : "Now that we have seen human bodies, 
it would be a truism too obvious to be worthy of notice 
from such a man as St. Augustine that matter is passively 
capable of receiving the human form, and if I quote a few 
extracts from his writings, I think it will be abundantly 
clear that his meaning was that the Creator implanted in 
matter active energies capable of evolving a body fitted to 
receive the immaterial form of the human soul as its actu- 
ating principle."*® He then gives several quotations from 
the De Trinitate and the De Genesi ad Litteram, all of 
which we have used to prove that the rationes seminales 
included active powers but he seems to have overlooked 
those passages in which Augustine evidently makes a pos- 
sible exception of the human body. 

Other modern authors have held likewise that Augustine 
made no distinction between the origin of man and of other 
lower animals. Father Woods asserts: "He (Augustine) 
says distinctly that Adam's body was not created differently 
from those of other creatures; that Adam was created ac- 
cording to his seminal reasons."** Since Woods maintains 
that all causal reasons were purely passive, he could not 
logically make an exception for man's body. Dorlodot goes 
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far in the opposite extreme. Not only does he say that, 
according to Augustine, man's body, like all other living 
beings, has evolved by a natural evolution of inorganic 
matter ,*^^ but he implies that the body was prepared by a 
gradual process through intermediate stages. In a foot- 
note explaining a statement that the appearance of the first 
man did not require a special intervention on the part of 
God, he writes : "As to the soul of the first man, St. Augus- 
tine, faithful to his principle concerning God's repose, holds 
also that it was created at the first instant of time. Later 
on, when the body had reached by natural evolution a suit- 
able state of organization, the soul united itself to the body 
by a kind of natural inclination."*®* Concerning the soul, 
Dorlodot's statement needs to be qualified. Augustine sug- 
gests this theory and holds that it is "tolerdbUitta*' but no 
more.*®' As for the body, there is certainly no authority 
for the statement that it evolved until it had reached "a 
suitable state of organization." I think that Augustine's 
belief that the human body passed directly from its poten- 
tial condition in the raiiones seminales to its actual form 
is beyond question. Moreover, I hold as equally certain 
that he admitted the possibility of intervention on the part 
of the Creator in the formation of man. This does not 
involve a new creative act, since God made use of existing 
matter, the slime of the earth. Neither does it mean that 
there was any intrinsic impossibility preventing God from 
putting the active cause of man's body in matter. Augus- 
tine for various reasons held it probable that He did not^ 
but instead retained this cause within Himself. It is a 
question of exegesis and Augustine thought that this inter- 
pretation of the formation of man fitted in better with the 
scriptural story than any other. In regard to the produc- 
tion of the body of Eve from the side of Adam, direct divine 
intervention is the only explanation which he gives. 

This brings to a conclusion our study of the origin and 
development of the rationes seminales. Summing up the 
results briefiy, we may say that Augustine held firmly to 
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the theory of the creation of all things. The act of creation 
did not extend over a period of 'time but occurred in a 
mathematical moment. At that moment, all things came 
into existence: some in their proper forms, other only po- 
tentially. Included in the former were the four elements: 
earth, air, fire and water ; and in the latter were all living 
things that were to appear in the course of time. Time 
itself began at the moment of creation, for all creatures. 
God made nothing new in time, but by His administration 
supported and directed the things He had created. Under 
this administration, those beings created potentially devel- 
oped into their proper forms, ordinarily, according to the 
laws and powers put into matter at the beginning. In 
extraordinary cases, God retained within Himself the 
causes to produce effects beyond the ordinary forces of 
nature or at least beyond the ordinary processes of nature. 
Such results are miracles. The development of the first 
plants and animals occurred in the ordinary way. Augus- 
tine does not tell us in what order things appear but he 
does imply that they passed from their rationes seminale^ 
directly to their own proper forms and that those forms 
are the same as those that existed in his own day. Thus 
he excludes transformism. Man's body was created poten- 
tially like other beings, at the beginning, but the power to 
bring it to actuality may have been retained in God. The 
great Doctor thus allows the possibility of direct divine 
intervention in the formation of the first man. That man 
was the last of all the creatures to appear upon the earth 
is implied but there is no room for the theory that the body 
was prepared by a series of transformations through inter- 
mediate stages. 
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CHAPTER V 
ST. AUGUSTINE AND EVOLUTION 

It might seem, in view of what has already been decided 
concerning Augustine's cosmological theories, that the 
question of his stand on evolution has already been answer- 
ed. If Augustine believed that the first individuals of each 
species developed immediately from the rationes aeminales 
and remained constant through succeeding generations, 
how can we even consider the possibility of him being an 
evolutionist? There is, I think, one consideration which 
warrants further discussion of this question. That Augus- 
tine did not explicitly teach evolution, we may accept as 
certain. But is it possible to find in his doctrine any sup- 
port whatsoever for the theory of evolution ? If Augustine 
had known the scientific facts available to us today, would 
he have favored the hypothesis of transformism? 

The conflicting opinions held by modem writers on this 
subject seem to the writer additional justification for writ- 
ing this chapter. From the statement of Dorlodot, that 
the theory of absolute natural evolution was formally pro- 
fessed by St. Augustine^ to that of Father Woods that: 
''St. Augustine's doctrine so understood has nothing that 
in any way favors evolution,"^ there is a wide range. It 
has become customary for modern defenders of the theory 
of evolution, Catholic and non-Catholic, to appeal to the 
authority of St. Augustine to justify their claims. On the 
other hand the opponents of the theory, from Burton to 
OToole, have emphatically denied that there is in Augus- 
tine any hint of evolution. Between these two extremes, I 
think, lies the truth. 

1. Modern Evolutionism 

In a discussion of this kind, it is of the utmost impor- 
tance that we have a clear understanding of the meaning 
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of the terms used. It is doubtful if any word is more fre- 
quently found in scientific and popular discussion, in the 
last half century, than evolution. In' the popular mind it 
means almost anything from man's descent from the 
monkey to the development of dogma. Consequently we 
must first decide what is meant by the theory of evolution. 

Evolution, in a general sense, means a development, a 
series of successive changes by which a thing passes from 
one state to another state, under internal or external influ- 
ences, or both. In a more technical sense, it is the theory 
that the world has reached its present condition only after 
passing through a number of intermediate stages. As ap- 
plied to non-living matter, it is called inorganic evolution. 
According to this theory, the world did not come into exist- 
ence as it is today but in a much simpler state and gradu- 
ally developed to its present form. It is not necessary to 
give here the different theories proposed to explain the 
process by which this came about, since they do not concern 
our present study. Organic evolution, on the other hand, 
has to do with life. Parker, a celebrated defender of the 
theory, defines it thus : "The belief that plants and animals 
of particular kinds have descended by gradual modification 
from preexisting plants and animals of very different 
kinds."' It is in this sense that the term is most commonly 
used today. Two things are to be noted: the hypothesis 
does not pretend to explain the origin of life; nor does it 
seek to determine definitely the number of the original 
forms of life. O'Toole, an opponent of evolutionism, ac- 
cepts a similar definition. According to him, "Evolution, 
or transformism, as it is more properly called, may be 
defined as the theory which regards the present species of 
plants and animals as modified descendants of earlier forms 
of life."* It is true that there are evolutionists who have 
expressed very decided views regarding the origin of life 
and its original form or forms, but the more scientific 
attitude tends to avoid these issues since there is no experi- 
mental evidence on which to base an opinion. 

The theories proposed to explain the origin as well as 
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the development of creatures may be included under the 
names of Materialistic Evolution and Theistic Evolution. 
According to the latter system, God created the world and 
its original forms and gave to them power to develop into 
the forms existing today. This has been subdivided into 
what Dorlodot calls Absolute Natural Evolution and Mod- 
erate Evolution. The former "attributes the first origin 
of living beings to a natural evolution of inorganic matter, 
which became organized and ultimately living matter by 
the simple action of forces, or better still, of powers in- 
herent in it in days gone by."* This of course involves the 
theory of the spontaneous generation of living things from 
inorganic matter. Moderate Evolution postulates at least 
one intervention by the creator to account for the origin of 
life, or possibly several interventions for the different forms 
of life. Absolute Evolution denies the necessity of any 
intervention. As far as the power of God is concerned it 
is agreed that either method would be equally possible to 
Him. Materialistic Evolution denies the theory of creation 
and even the existence of a creator and seeks refuge either 
in the eternity of matter or in hopeless ignorance. 

It is evident that a Catholic is free to hold Theistic Evo- 
lution if the evidence seems to him sufficient. If we give 
the Creator His proper place in the origin and support of 
all things there is nothing in the prescribed teaching of the 
Church forbidding us to hold the theory of organic evolu- 
tion. Therefore when we discuss the question of St. Augus- 
tine and Evolution, there is no reflection whatsoever on his 
loyalty to the Church and her doctrines. The principles 
enunciated by the great Father of the Church regarding 
the interpretation of the Scriptures were used by Pope Leo 
XIII in his encyclical, ''Providentissimtis Detis" in which 
he lays down the rules scholars are to observe in their 
interpretation and defense of the Sacred Word.* We are 
safe then in following Augustine and if his words have an 
evolutionary meaning, we may accept them as such without 
in any way detracting from his honorable position in the 
Church. 
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2. Comparison With Augustike's Thbo&t 

But what support for the theory of evolution can we find 
in Augustine? All authorities agree that he did not hold 
or profess a belief in inorganic evolution. His assertions 
that the inanimate world came into being in the form that 
we see today are so definite and clear as to remove all possi- 
bility of disagreement regarding their meaning. However^ 
I believe that Dorlodot's statement that Augustine formally 
professed Absolute Natural Evolution is open to serious 
criticism. It is true that Augustine did not postulate a 
divine intervention for the origin of life. Spontaneous 
generation was accepted as a scientific fact by all the learned 
men of his day. It was not contrary to the Scriptures nor 
impossible with God and consequently Augustine acceptckl 
it without question. Nevertheless, the learned doc- 
tor did admit of a divine intervention in the origin of 
the human body. He considered its origin through natural 
causes possible but the special account of the creation of 
man in the Scriptures led him to suggest, as we have seen,^ 
that God retained within himself the active cause of the 
human body and exercised this directly, by His will, upon 
the passive slime of the earth. In regard to the body of the 
first woman, he accepts the account of its origin from the 
side of Adam and admits divine intervention as the only 
satisfactory explanation. 

Leaving aside, then, the question of man's origin, and 
confining ourselves to transformism in plants and animals, 
can we find any foundation for this hypothesis in Augus- 
tine's system? The Bishop's purpose in treating this whole 
subject was to give an acceptable interpretation of the 
creation account in Genesis. That there is actually no 
transformism in it, has already been stated. But is this to 
be traced to the Scriptures or to the current theories of his 
time? If it can be shown that his opinion was based on an 
erroneous scientific belief and that with this one point cor- 
rected, the theory of transformism would furnish a better 
explanation for his scriptural interpretation, then I think 
there is reason for alleging his authority in confirmation of 
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the theory. Briefly, Augustine's explanation of creation is 
this: all things were created simultaneously in a mathe- 
matical instant and the six days represent this instant so 
presented as to show a causal connection between the ob- 
jects of creation but not a lapse of time. At the moment of 
creation, the earth, sea, heavenly bodies, etc., existed as 
they are today, but the living things, only virtually or 
potentially, in the rationes seminales. After that God cre- 
ated nothing else, but under His administration the crea- 
tures, created potentially at the beginning, developed into 
their proper forms. This work of administration consisted 
in the support of things in existence, of their development 
according to the causes and laws placed in them from the 
beginning or according to causes retained in God and mani- 
fested externally only at the appointed time. The first is 
the ordinary way ; the second, the extraordinary or miracu- 
lous way. The living beings that were later to appear on 
the earth were determined specifically from the beginning 
and were to develop according to natural law in the ordi- 
nary way. 

All this Augustine clearly deduced from the revealed 
word. It must be admitted that it sounds evolutionary. 
The world at the beginning contained physical forces which 
were in the course of time to bring forth according to 
natural laws all things which were destined to appear upon 
the earth. But, says Augustine, these things were to de- 
velop, each immediately into its own form and then repro- 
duce itself constantly in that form. This anti-evolutionary 
opinion is, I am convinced, based not on the Scriptures but 
on the current theory of spontaneous generation.® If the 
biogenetic principle, omne vivum e vivo, were known to 
Augustine, he would never have adopted this opinion. This 
conviction is based on his own principles. At the very 
beginning of his work on the book of Genesis, he warns his 
readers of the danger of presenting interpretations which 
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taneous generation. 
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are so contrary to fact that they make scientists ridicule 
the sacred text, and thus cause them to turn away from this 
means of salvation. These are his words : "Plerumque enim 
accidit ut aliquid de terra, de coelo, de caeteris mundi hujus 
elementis, de motu et conversione vel etiam magnitudine et 
intervallis siderum, de certis defectibus solis ac lunae, de 
circuitibtts annorum et temporum, de naturis animalium, 
fruticum, lapidum, atque hujiismodi caeteris, etiam non 
chriatianus ita noverit, ut certissima rcMone vel experientia 
teneat Turpe est autem nimis et pemiciosum ac maxime 
cavendum, ut christianum de his rebus qvxisi secundum 
Christianas Litteras loquentem, ita delirare quUibet infidelis 
audiat, ut, qusmadmodum dicitur, toto coelo errare con-' 
spiciens, risum tenere vix possit. Et non tam molestum 
est, quod errans homo deridetur, sed quod auctores nostri 
ab eis qui foris sunt, talia sensisse creduntur, et cum magno 
eorum exito de quorum salute satagimus, tanquam indocti 
reprehenduntur atque respuuntur."^ Any person today 
processing the theory that the first individuals of each 
species that now exists sprang from inanimate matter by 
natural law, would certainly bring upon himself the ridicule 
of all learned men and no interpreter of Scripture would 
say that this is a necessary deduction of revealed truth. 
Certainly Augustine would have been the first to condemn 
such an opinion. 

The second principle on which we based the conviction 
that Augustine would today reject the opinion that the first 
individuals of each species rose immediately from the ele- 
ments of the earth, is that we are not to look for miracles 
in the natural development of living things. In giving his 
explanation of the divine administration, it was pointed 
out that things were to develop according to God's ordinary 
manner of administration which is to support things as 
they are and not to introduce new causes or methods of 
activity. " — illo opere providentiae, qico naturas substituit 
ut sint.*'^^ Sometimes for special reasons God does inter- 
vene, but this is not according to nature. In the origin of 
things he says we must look for the natural not the miracu- 
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lous. "Nunc enim quemadmodum Deus instituerit naturas 
rerum, secundum Scripturas ejus nos convenit quaerere; 
non quid in eis vel ex eis ad miraculum potentiae sune velit 
operari'*^^ St, Thomas, commenting on this passage, 
writes : **In prima autem institutione naturae non quaeritur 
miraculum, sed quid natura rerum habeat, ut August, dicit 
(Lib. II, sup. Gen. ad Lit, cap. 1)."" He repeats this 
statement in his commentary on the Sentences.^^ With this 
principle there can be no doubt that Augustine woud not 
have so explained the appearance of plants and animals, 
that a direct intervention of God would be required for 
each species. Since the biogenetic principle has been estab- 
lished, we know that this would be the case in the plan of 
the separate development of each species. 

The theory of transformism, on the other hand, would 
give to the great doctor an explanation of the appearance 
of things, consistent with his interpretation of Genesis and 
with the^ facts of science. Accepting the fact of creation as 
described by Augustine, we have the world filled with the 
causes of things to come. Their coming is to be effected 
by natural law. Since life comes naturally only from life, 
we must postulate a divine intervention for the first living 
form or more probably forms, since some things were to 
come from land and other from water. By the gradual 
development and differentiation of these original forms of 
life, the rationes seminales hidden in nature from the begin- 
ning would in the course of time assume their proper forms. 
That these forms were predetermined from the beginning 
means only that the differentiation would proceed along 
definite lines and not depend upon chance. The scriptural 
authority which Augustine found for the fixity of species in 
the repetition of the words "according to their kinds" could 
easily be invoked in another way. The brave Bishop who 
dared to go contrary to the opinions of his fellow theolo- 
gians in his day would not hesitate to do so today. The 
great designs of God existing in His mind from all eternity 
placed by Him in the world at the beginning would gradu- 
ally find their realization under His natural providence. 



"1. c. Lib. II, c. 1. 
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Thus would be really fulfilled the conception of Augustine 
to which Wasmann refers when he says: "Even to St, Au- 
gustine it seemed a more exalted conception, and one more 
in keeping with the. onmipotence and wisdom of an infinite 
Creator, to believe that God created matter by one act of 
creation, and then allowed the whole universe to develop 
automatically by means of the laws which He imposed upon 
the nature of matter." 

That Augustine believed that the rationes seminales of 
one being might be contained in the body of another is 
evident from the explanation which he gives of the origin 
of living things from the decaying bodies of dedd animals. 
He says this cannot be accounted for "nisi quia inerat jam 
omnibus animatis corporibus vis qtuiedam naturalis, et 
quasi praeseminata, et quodammodo liciata primordia 
futurorum animalium, quae de corruptionibus talium cor- 
porum pro suo qtmeque genere ac differentiis erant exori- 
tura, per administrationem ineffabilem omnia movente 
incommuiabili Creatore."^^ We know now that the vis 
quaedam naturalis could not be the cause of future animals 
unless it itself were living, but there seems to be no reason 
why the promordia futurorum animalium might not de- 
velop through an increasing differentiation in the succeed- 
ing generations of the living form. There can be no objec- 
tion from the principle of causality. As Dorlodot points 
out, "this requires that the perfection of the effect should 
be contained in the totality of its causes. But experience 
proves that the perfection of the effect is never contained 
adequately in the perfection of its created causes. If, then, 
the created cause is able to act, it is not as the sufficient 
cause, but as an instrument of the Creator."^* Bearing in 
mind the distinction which Cajetan makes between perma- 
nent and temporary instruments, and considering the 
rationes seminales as permanent instruments of the Crea- 
tor, then the cause of any natural differentiation or mutation 
is sufficiently accounted for. 

Father Thomas J. Livingstone, S.J., in an article in the 
Ecclesiastical Review, ^"^ implies that the Fathers were 
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familiar with the theory of transformism and deliberately 
rejected it because it was contrary to experience, to Aris- 
totle, and to the Scriptures. First, he says that the Fatherd 
must have had a knowledge of evolution to combat certain 
errors, and this knowledge they obtained from Aristotle. 
Then he adds: ''Besides this knowledge of evolution in 
general, which we infer the Fathers must have had, it can 
be shown from their own words that they knew also of the 
theory of the transmutation of Species."" Disregarding 
the knowledge which they must have had, and also the 
arguments from the other Fathers, I will consider only those 
which he derives from St. Augustine. Four quotations are 
offered. The first of these deals with the possibility of the 
elements being changed into each other." Here the Bishop 
proposes the question but does not answer it. The second 
reads: 'There are not wanting those who assert that all 
bodies can be changed into all others.'*'^ The third is to 
the effect that this second statement is credible, but adds 
that the opinion "that any body whatsoever can be con- 
verted into a soul is absurd."" The fourth is an argument 
against the materiality of the soul. Now, none of 
these statements embody the idea of transformism 
or the transmutation of species as they are understood 
today. The assertion that any body can be changed into 
any other body is a reference to the Manichaen doctrine of 
the transmigration of souls. The question of the change of 
a material body into a spiritual soul is not a problem of 
transformism. Those who include man in the evolutionary 
process do not admit the existence of a spiritual soul, while 
those who admit the spiritual element in m^n's nature may 
make the body an object of evolutionary progress, but they 
do not include the soul. In none of these quotations is there 
any reference whatever to the development of plants or 
animals, and I think we can safely say that the idea of 
transformism, in our modern' sense, never entered into 
the mind of St. Augustine and I might add that this holds 
true for St. Thomas and Suarez as well. Probably Father 
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Livingstone did not mean to say that transformism, as we 
understand it, was familiar to the Fathers ; still, the ordi- 
nary reader will get that impression from his words. Like- 
wise his inference that the Fathers deliberately rejected 
this theory is misleading. 

The Abbe Martin, in his scholarly work on St. Augus- 
tine," and Portalie in his article on Augustine, in the 
Dictionnaire de Theologie Catholique,^^ both assert that 
Augustine declared transformism to be impossible and they 
base their assertions on the text in which he says that the 
elements of this world have definite powers, determining 
what they can do and cannot do, and concludes by writing : 
''Unde fit ut de grano tritici non nascatux faba, vel de faha 
triticum, vel de pecore homo, vel de homine pecus."^^ Boyer 
has a comment on these opinions of Martin and Portalie, 
in which he holds that Augustine was not referring to 
transformism when he wrote this sentence and confirms our 
opinion that this theory never entered Augustine's mind. 
He writes : "L'Abb6 J. Martin et le P. Portali6 6crivent que 
St. Augustin a d6clar6 impossible le transformation des 
especes. Mais le texte qu'ils all^uent celui de la note 
prec^^nte (de grano tritici non nascitur faba) ne semble 
pas avoir une telle pretention. Saint Augustin n'envis- 
ageait pas les conditions sous lesquelles est pr^sent^ la 
doctrine transformiste. Dans les limites de Texp^rience 
ordinaire, il est admis per tous, aujourd'hui encore, qu'une 
f^ve ne sort pas d'un grain de ble. II nous parait plus juste 
de dire que le docteur d'Hippone n'a pas song^ au trans- 
formisme, mais que son syst^me fournirait au trans- 
formisme, le cas ech^ant, une expression philosophique 
rationnelle. Ce dernier point est d'ailleurs note par rabb6 
Martin, ibid., p. 314."" I think we must agree with the 
statement of Boyer that though St. Augustine does not take 
transformism into consideration, nevertheless his system 
furnishes for this theory "une expression philosophique 
rationnelle." In the body of his text he has another state- 
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ment to the same effect: "L'hypothtee transformiste ne 
pouvait se presenter a Tesprit d'Augustin: mais on voit 
que, f ut-elle v6rif6e, cette hypothfese ne troublerait en rien 
son syst6me/'2« 

In the quotation above (n. 25) Boyer adverts to the fact 
that Abb4 Martin agrees with him that the system of Au- 
gustine would furnish an explanation for transformism; 
Since this point is important, I think it worth while to give 
the words of the Abbe. He says: "Et cepandant si un jour 
revolution etait chose bien constat^e, Tenseignement de 
saint Augustin s'en accomoderait k merveille; alors, en 
effet, il y aurait k dire que Tacte cr6ateur tou jours actuel 
produit pr^cis^ment la transformation des espies. Or, 
parlant ainsi de Facte cr^ateur, on exprime ce qui aux yeux 
de saint Augustin est la doctrine fondamentale toujours 
n^cessaire. Mais tout le reste ce n'est que Thistoire du 
monde ext^rieur; ce n'est que Texpression superficielle du 
fait/'" Although he asserts that Augustine denied the 
possibility of transformism, nevertheless he too realizes 
how wonderfully the doctor's system might be adapted to 
it. What he says about the creative act producing the 
transformation of species might easily be referred to the 
divine administration as explained above. His distinction 
between the fundamental doctrine of creation and its ex- 
ternal expression fits in well with what has been said about 
the scriptural interpretation and its scientific explanation. 
Thamiry also holds that there is in the doctrine of the 
rationes aeminales a basis for the theory of evolution. In 
speaking of the nature of the rationes aeminales as ex- 
plained by St. Augustine, he says: **Uno verbo, rationes 
aeminales non transformismum quidem, sed in theoria 
descendentiae secundum quid evolutionem possibilen aimul 
ac limitatam nobia demonatrant."^^ 

One of the earliest of the modern writers to call atten- 
tion to the possibility of harmonizing the doctrine of 
Augustine with the theory of evolution was St. George 
Mivart. In his book, "On the Geneaia of Speciea," pub- 
lished in 1871, he says: "Now, St. Augustine insists in a 
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very remarkable manner on the merely derivative sense in 
which God's creation of organic forms is to be understood ; 
that is, that God created them by conferring on the mate- 
rial world the power to evolve them under suitable condi- 
tions."^* And again: "It is then evident that ancient and 
most venerable theological authorities distinctly assert 
derivative creation, and thus harmonize with all that 
modern science can possibly require."'*^ Father J. A. Zahm, 
C.S.C., writing at a slightly later period, emphasizes the 
fact that Augustine lays stress on the operation of natural 
laws. "The most remarkable feature," he says, "of St. Au- 
gustine's system of exegesis ... is the special stress he lays 
on the operation of natural laws, and the observations he 
makes concerning derivative creation or creation through 
the agency of secondary causes." ... He insists on it 
that we should explain the phenomena of the physical world 
in conformity with the nature of things — naturas rerum — 
and not by the constant intervention of miracles, and em- 
phasizes the fact that the Almighty has 'ordained all things 
in measure and number and weight.' "" Although he calls 
Augustine the "father of theistic evolution," still he insists 
that the saint knew nothing of modern evolution. "It may 
seem strange to some of my readers to be told that St. 
Augustine was the father of theistic evolution, and yet, 
paradoxical as it may appear, the statement is substan- 
tially true. Of course it is quite evident that he knew 
nothing about evolution as it is now taught." . . . The 
Fathers and Doctors of the Church were fully abreast with 
the science of their time, and it were folly to expect more 
than this of them ... to exact of them a knowledge which 
those who made the pursuit of science a specialty did not 
possess, or to imagine that they should be as far advanced 
in the inductive sciences as those who have had the benefit 
of long centuries of observation and experiment."" When 
Doctor Zahm, who is evidently amplifying the thought of 
Mivart, attributes to Augustine the doctrine of derivative 
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creation, he does not mean thereby transformism but, as 
he says himself, "creation through the agency of secondary 
causes." Augustine's claim to the title "Father of Evolu- 
tion" is based on the principles of exegesis which he defined 
and on his interpretation of Genesis which can be accommo- 
dated as well to the scientific theories of today as to those 
of the fifth century. 

Attention must be called here to the most remarkable 
agreement between the system of St. Augustine and a 
theory proposed a few years ago by one of the foremost 
scientists of our day, Dr. Wm. Bateson. In a report on 
Heredity, read at the Australia meeting of the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science, he suggests 
that evolution may be not an accumulation of additional 
factors, but an unfolding of possibilities contained within 
the original forms in nature. The following is an extract 
from this report: "Having in view these and other con- 
siderations which might be developed, I feel no reasonable 
doubt that, though we may have to forego a claim to varia- 
tions by addition of factors, yet variation both by loss of 
factors and by fractionation of factors is a genuine phe- 
nomenon of contemporary nature. If, then, we have to 
dispense, as seems likely, with any addition from without 
we must begin seriously to consider whether the course of 
evolution can at all reasonably be represented as an un- 
packing of an original complex which contained within 
itself the whole range of diversity which living things 
present. ... At first it may seem rank absurdity to 
suppose that the primordial form or forms of protoplasm 
could have contained complexity enough to produce the 
diverse types of life. But is it easier to imagine that these 
powers could have been conveyed by extrinsic conditions?"^* 
Commenting on this theory and its relation to Augustine, 
Father Husslein says : "It is very interesting to note in this 
connection how the Batesonian theory, described as men- 
delism to the nth power, recalls the Augustinian view, sur- 
prised as its author may be to hear this mentioned. Every 
new evolution, according to him, was contained in the 
original organism. Variations are merely the result of 
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removing something that prevented certain hidden charac- 
teristics from freely manifesting themselves."** The de- 
velopment of the science of Genetics has turned the atten- 
tion of scholars from the external to the internal factors 
of development. With this is coming a realization that 
evolution may be an "unpacking of an original complex" or, 
as Augustine expressed it: "explicando mensuras et num0- 
ros et pondera stia qvxie in occtdto acceperunt ab iUo, qui 
omnia in mensura et numero et ponder e disposuit {Sap. 
XI, 21)."" Fifteen hundred years have elapsed since the 
keen mind of Augustine elaborated his system and what a 
tribute it is to him that in this twentieth century a scientist 
should propose as something new and daring a theory 
similar to his own. 

3. Conclusion 

It is not my intention to prove that the cosmological 
system of St. Augustine is true to reality; neither do I 
accept the theory of transformism as an established scien- 
tific principle. My aim has been to show what the great 
doctor really taught and then to determine in how far it 
favors a doctrine of evolution. In the former two things 
stand out: 1. God created all things at the beginning, the 
elements and heavenly bodies in their proper forms, all 
living things potentially; 2. by His administration He 
supports these things in existence and enables the potential 
beings to become actual in time by the operation of the 
natural laws which He himself imposed upon them. Occa- 
sionally He intervenes and produces effects immediately 
but this is extraordinary and these effects are for that 
reason called miracles. His teaching that the first indi- 
vidual of each species developed immediately from its 
potential condition to its proper form and remained con- 
stant in that form through successive generations, precludes 
any possibility of attributing transformism to him directly. 
Nevertheless his doctrine of the gradual appearance of 
living beings upon the earth through the operation of natu- 
ral laws and secondary causes, constitutes a satisfactory 
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philosophical basis for evolution, and merits for him the 
title of Father of Evolution. As Sir Bertram Windle so 
well says : 'To me, at least, it seems as if the language of 
Peter Liombard and of St. Thomas Aquinas, in commenting 
on St. Augustine, makes it clear that the teaching of the 
greatest and most| influential Doctor in the history of the 
Church is quite consonant with any reasonable theory of 
evolution — nay, it is broad and comprehensive enough to 
provide not only for whatever limited degree of evolution 
is yet fairly established, but even for anything that has 
even a remote probability of being proven in the future. 
Nor am I deterred from coming to that conclusion by the 
very obvious criticism that the Saint did not state the doc- 
trine with the clearness with which it is now laid down, 
a thing which no reasonable being would expect him to 
have done."" 

St. Augustine, by his principles of exegesis and their 
application to the story of creation in Genesis, has laid a 
great debt upon all Christian scholars. He has shown the 
theologian the attitude he must take toward science; and 
the scientist how he must approach the truths of revelation. 
Truth cannot contradict truth and therefore the revelation 
in the Scriptures cannot contradict the revelation in -nature, 
nor vice versa. The interpreter must not attribute to the 
revealed word, truths which are contrary to the demon- 
strated facts of science, and the scientist must not scoff 
because the true meaning underlying this revealed word 
may be hidden from him. The saint put his principles into 
practice by giving an interpretation of Genesis that is in 
harmony with the text and with natural facts. By his 
distinction between creation and divine administration and 
his explanation of the latter he has shown us how to recon- 
cile the doctrine of God's constant support and direction 
with the reign of natural law and the operation of secondary 
causes. He has made it clear to us that direct intervention 
on the part of God is extraordinary but not inconsistent. 
By his theory of the rationes seminales we are given a 
philosophical explanation of the action and interaction 
of material bodies, the generation and growth of living 
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beings. Evolution, so terrifying to many, becomes in his 
system a wonderful demonstration of God's wisdom and 
power. Ardent lover of God, he yearned for a knowledge 
of God and His creatures. "Sed tu quomodo facts ea," Ik 
cries in his ConfessUms, "quomodo fecisti, Deu8, caelum et 
terram ?"^ Animated by this intense love, he was rewarded 
by an insight into the nature of things far more perfect 
than any of his contemporaries. We have tried to look with 
his eyes at the vision which he saw and to reproduce it 
here. If we have erred, we ask his forgiveness ; if we have 
seen correctly, we thank him for the truly wonderful pic- 
ture which he has given us of the relation between God 
and His creatures. 



Confessions, Lib. XI, c V. 
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